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"Never was so kind a husband/' wrote 
Catherine re hex. husband George Vil- 
liers, the JUAH Jsome and profligate Duke 
of BuckL-i^nam. And, in a way, it was 
true. He loved her and was, in his own 
fashion, faithful. Yet she had much to 
endure from the scandal of his mis- 
tresses; and in particular from the affair 
of the Queen of France and her diamond 
shoulder-knot an affair that blazed its 
way through Christendom and played no 
small part in precipitating two nations 
into war. 

Buckingham's astounding rise to fame 
so that he was at the top of the ladder 
before he was well seen at the bottom 
his wild excesses, his mad ambitions, his 
fatal attraction for two kings and the 
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WIFE TO GREAT BUCKINGHAM 



WHEN I was a child the King 'would come visiting my home. 
Then, for weeks beforehand, there would be a scouring and a 
polishing, a baking and a brewing; women would come up from 
Bottesford village to swell our household staff great though that 
was. The tailor would come from Lincoln with new liveries for the 
men, the seamstress with new gowns for the women. Merchants 
with rare wines and spices would converge on Belvoir from Lincoln 
and Nottingham; yes, and from far Derby, even; and with them 
musicians and tumblers sure of their welcome. Invitations would 
go out to great houses; and Dr. Samuel Fleming, that learned 
gentleman and heretic, would be bidden from his rectory at Bottes- 
ford to lend our Catholic household an atmosphere more congenial 
to a Protestant King; for James like many a Scot dearly enjoyed 
a religious gossip; he loved to display his own knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

I was an only child and motherless. Of my mother I remember 
nothing, though my nurse told me much. She was Frances, daughter 
of Sir Henry Knyvitt of Charlton in Wiltshire, and she was a beauty. 
I have, my nurse still says, a look of her; but my nurse is old and 
partial and I wish I could believe it. I put down my pen and take up 
her picture to see if I can trace some likeness. She is so lovely with 
her dark eyes and her dark curls and her carnation cheeks; and the 
sweetness and the kindness all about her. She died so young; yet 
her few years were filled with happiness. She and my father were 
like a couple of children, my nurse said; at one in everything, even 
to their names Frances and Francis. And when she died the warmth 
and the joy went out of him. 



I was less than four years old when he married again Cecilia, 
daughter of John Tufton, my lord Earl of Thanet. She was as 
different as possible from my mother. My mother was dark and 
lively with a warmth to her; my stepmother is fair and quiet; she 
makes no show of love, nor never did, save to her own children. 
She did not, I am sure, mean to show this difference; she is a good 
woman. But the difference was there and I knew it. It was my 
nurse that loved me and to her I whispered my childish secrets. She 
would scold me and slap me, too, when it was needful, for I was a 
high-spirited child and liked my own way. Or she would hug me 
and cover me with kisses. From my stepmother there was neither 
blow nor kiss. 

I heard that my father was to bring home a new wife not from 
himself nor yet from my nurse. He had meant to tell me himself but 
he had left it too late. I had my news, by chance, from those whose 
conversation I had done better not to hear. 

I had gone with an apple for my pony and, hidden by the stable 
door, I heard them Meg Flower and her sister Philippa that we 
called Philip. They had no right to be there; Meg should have been 
in the kitchen, Philip in the poultry house. But they were forever 
hanging about the stables though I was too little to know why. Nor 
did I understand the half of what they said; but the spiteful voices 
wounded my heart, and the wound, alas, was long ahealing. 

'So my lord's like the rest of them! He gets a new wife and the 
saucy little lady a stepmother/ 

Stepmother. It was a word I knew from a score of nursery tales; a 
hateful word. And, saucy little lady that was myself. I knew how 
Philip would slide the words out of her thin rat's face while Meg 
would grin like a cat. Even then I feared them both and with 
reason; though the reason I didn't yet know. 

'A stepmother's what she wants. And a good lick of the whip to 
go with it!' Philip said, spiteful. 

'Aye, take her down a peg or two, riding about on that pony of 
hers, and a couple of grooms with nothing better to do than stick 
at her heels. I could find better work for fine lads like that!' Meg 
laughed; a hateful laugh. I'm sick to the belly of her and her fine 
red cloak and her green velvet saddle cost enough to keep a 



family for a year. Aye, and that smart little whip. I'd like to break it 
across her back!' 

I stood there, the apple dropped to the ground. 

'Proud little beast!' Philip said. 'Well, come nine month there'll 
be another little beast to put her nose out of joint.' 

What little beast would put my nose out of joint? I had no idea 
what she meant but it sounded hurtful. I remember standing there, 
hand to nose as though to shield it from harm. 

I waited there in the shadow of the door until I heard a man's 
voice call out and they moved off together. Then I turned and ran, 
stumbling, for I was very small, into the house. 

Up in the nursery I found my nurse; and, still holding my nose 
for fear of assault, flew to her for safety. She could not have been 
above thirty then, but stout and comfortable, she seemed to me old 
and wise indeed. Head hid in her bosom I told her what those two 
had said. 

'They're bad foolish girls both; and it is they should be whipped 
and so they shall be! I'll speak to Housekeeper about it. As for you 
being put from your place that's all wicked nonsense. You're your 
father's eldest child and always will be! As for your father, he's all 
alone and that makes him sad. A little girl, much as he loves her, 
can't be company for him. He needs grown-up company; and that's 
why he's going to get married again. Yes, and I expect your new 
mother will have a baby; it's to be hoped she will and plenty of 
them! You'd like that! Those wax babies of yours can't eat nor 
sleep nor cry nor laugh they can't do anything, however much 
you pretend. But little brothers and sisters and you big sister over 
them all! Just think of that! It'll be good for you and for me, too. 
These rooms are overlarge for just the two of us.' 

And, though my nurse showed me how foolish I was to mind 
this vulgar gossip, those spiteful women had done their work. 
Before ever I saw her they had set a barrier between my stepmother 
and me. She had not the warmth to melt it and I was obstinate. I 
would not call her mother as my father wished. She was always 
Madam or my lady to me; and this was a pity; when I needed her 
understanding there was none. 

The Flower women had been right in their arithmetic. Before 



the year was out my father had a son. Even I, young as I was, 
saw my father's cold face lighten as he looked at his heir. And no 
wonder! Henry was a dear little boy, quick and merry. When he was 
but a few months old he would stretch out a fat little hand to grab 
at me hair or gown as I went by. I would bring him my brightest 
ball; or niy best-loved baby and that at my age I was not five 
years old was more than giving up pride of place. There was no 
jealousy in me; I loved him utterly ... but he was an infant and I a 
lonely child. 

I was seven years old when King James came avisiting and I saw 
him for the first time. 

The King is coming ...the King The King. I heard it on every 

hand. I saw the preparations the cleaning and the brewing and the 
baking, and could not wait for the moment to set eyes on a real, live 
King. 

'The King doesn't like children!' my nurse warned me. 'Like as 
not you won't see him. Still, my lady says to get you all prepared.' 

So I was summoned to my stepmother's own room where my 
dancing-master waited to instruct me in my curtseys and how to 
walk without catching my skirt in my heels; and from my father I 
learned the correct fashion of speaking with a King. As for not 
wanting to see me surely after all these practisings that was 
impossible. 

The King . . . the King ... the whole of Belvoir buzzed. 

'The King's come!' my nurse said to me, one morning. 'They're 
riding in now and the whole place is a bedlam'/ 

In the days that followed I would see the quiet green of our 
lawns transformed into a living flower-bed. I could not put my nose 
outside the children's wing but I must thread my way through a 
forest of silken legs; above me flowered and towered velvet cloaks 
and feathered bonnets. The whole house was full of noise; there 
would float upwards the sound of laughter, the high voices of ladies, 
the deeper tones of gentlemen; the barking of dogs and the sharp 
sawing cry of falcons screaming upon their perches; and at night we 
could hear music and singing so that it was hard to sleep. 

One day went by and then another and no-one sent for me. I 
began to think my nurse was right. And then, at last, the summons ! 
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I walked down the wide staircase in my best satin gown a rich 
blue as I remember; and I remember the careful placing of my satin 
slippers with the blue rosettes. My heart was beating so hard I could 
scarce breathe. 

I dared not raise my eyes as I entered the room. My father came 
forward and took me by the hand; I made my curtsey deep and low 
as I had practised. And all the time my heart sang The King . . . the 
King. 

My father touched me gently on the shoulder and I rose; and, 
rising, lifted my eyes. 

Even now the picture stands clear before my eyes as though I had 
just risen from that long-ago curtsey. 

A mean-looking man, very ugly. A red and scrofulous skin; 
washed-out and vacant-seeming eyes; a tongue too large lolling in 
his mouth so that speaking, he spluttered and spat. He was short and 
spindle-shanked; but to make up for it his clothes were heavily 
padded about his meagre frame so that the immense doublet made 
his stalk-like legs the more absurd. That it was pathetic also, I was 
too young to see. 

If I cared not for the look of him, he cared still less for me he 
did not at that time like children. Still he put out a puffy not over- 
clean hand all laden with rings and I kissed it as I had been taught. 

He gave me the nod to withdraw and I was glad to take myself 
back to the kindness of the nursery to hide my tears that a King 
could look so mean and ugly. 



When he came to Belvoir again I was thirteen years old. That 
was the year he made his royal progress to Scotland, his own 
country he had not seen for fourteen years. 

A great deal had happened to us in Belvoir since his last visit 
two deaths and a birth. 

My uncle, the fifth earl of Rutland, had died. This was a great 
sorrow to my father; and not all the honours of his new earldom 
could comfort him. The birth of his second son our baby Francis 
that same year brought him some happiness; but it was a happiness 
not to last long. 
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That same year, Henry, the heir, sickened and died. It was a long 
and cruel dying for a little child, a dying full of pain and fear; and to 
that I must, alas, return later. He was buried in Bottesford Church 
in late September when the leaves were turning and the cottage 
gardens gay with blue daisy-stars. A great procession followed him 
to the grave, both gentlefolk and servants. I stood in my black gown 
by his grave within the chancel and wept bitterly. All about me 
men and women wept, too, remembering as I did, his sweet and 
merry ways; remembering he was but five years old. But once 
I lifted my eyes and saw the three Flower women Meg and Philip 
standing there with their mother; and it seemed to me that they 
looked one at the other and smiled. But my eyes were full of tears 
and I could not be sure. Besides, why should they smile because my 
brother was dead? 

The coming of the King was a good thing, for it forced my 
father and my stepmother to put aside their grief. There was much 
to be arranged the masques in which the King delighted; the 
dancing in which he found much pleasure he was a clumsy man 
that loved grace in others. Then there were bears to be provided for 
the baiting, the cockfights to be arranged; and above all the hunting 
parties on which he doted. 

Unless he had drunk well the King's spirits were rarely high; 
for he was a sick man even then, enduring as best he could half-a- 
dozen aches and pains. He would slip into a gloom whence he would 
roar out for his pleasures; and he did not choose his words. He cared 
not whom he might humble or what innocent ears offend; he would 
bellow out in his uncouth Scots interlarded with oaths. I have heard 
him very foul-mouthed in his anger. 

I was now thirteen years old; a pretty girl, so my nurse said and 
so my looking-glass confirmed. Not the beauty my mother had 
been, but well enough with a pretty colour and dark curling hair. 
Master Vandyke, when he painted me later, drew my nose over- 
long. I think he favours length of nose in women; and certainly if it 
add not to beauty, a certain elegance it does give. 

This time when I made my curtsey to the King I pleased him no 
more than at the first time. For, rising, I lifted my eyes and forgot 
the King. *> 
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I looked upon the sun and was blinded. 

There he stood taller than the run of men; and a glory and a 
grace about him and a sweetness to bless the heart. I saw the chest- 
nut curls free-flowing, and the small golden beard; I saw the blue 
eyes, deep dark blue. 

Comeliness and grace; elegance and sweetness George Villiers, 
Marquis of Buckingham. Those that called him the handsomest man 
in Christendom had not miscalled him. 

How could I help but stumble blinded by so much light? But a 
hand upheld me; a warm strong hand; hand of my lord of Bucking- 
ham himself. 

I had committed two sins. I had acquitted myself with clumsi- 
ness, a thing the King could not endure; and I had drawn from him- 
self the attention of his Favourite a thing he could endure still less. 

I saw his scant brows draw together, saw his pale onion-eyes 
bulge yet further. I heard his sour Scots voice. And here I must say 
that he spoke two languages as it were the polite English which 
he had been taught as a child; and the Scots when he was moved to 
anger or to sorrow or and that happened seldom to joy. He was 
angry now. 

'Dinna be sae ready to stumble an' fa', mistress !' he said. 'Time for 
that when ye're fu' grown.* He laughed showing his blackened 
teeth; and the others laughed with him. But my father did not 
laugh, he likes not so broad a jest. 

I felt the scarlet burn in my cheeks and the King said, 'Ne'er 
blush, puir fule. Women are aye best upon their backs it is their 
nature. Hark ye! Ony man i' the world is yours, wi' ma blessin' 
if ye can hook him. But no ma George, ne'er ma George!' He flung 
an arm about the Favourite's shoulder and turned his back on me. 

So once again I was glad to escape from the sight of this mean and 
ugly fellow, this coarse-mouthed King. 



E King left Belvoir with all his train; musicians and mummers 
JL departed and quiet came again into our house. And, in this 
quiet, we understood our loss more fully, missing Henry unen- 
durably. Sometimes, sitting lonely in my chamber, there would 
flash upon me the image of my lord of Buckingham; and, in that 
brightness, my sorrow would a little lighten. He was, I knew, the 
handsomest gentleman in Christendom and the kindest. But he was 
twenty-seven and I not yet fourteen; and I thought of him as one 
might think of a hero in an old tale; or as a god, perhaps, too beauti- 
ful, too bright for my world and far above me as the sun in the sky. 

Peace of a sort had come back into the house. But it was not a 
peace to last long. Francis, our beloved baby, fell sick of the same 
sickness that had killed Henry. In vain the surgeons prescribed; in 
vain physicians were called in, even the King's own physician, 
Master Theodore Mayerne. I think all of us knew, in our hearts, that 
the child was not long for this world. 

There were whispers of witchcraft; 1 I caught them as I went 
about. And each time the Flower women were named. They had a 
bad name in the village. Meg had already been sent packing; not for 
the casting of spells but for the casting of lewd eyes. But that any of 
our own people could ill-wish us, my father could not, at that time, 
believe. My stepmother could find no fault in Philip and so she 
stayed worse luck! 

Francis tossed sick and wailing in the great bed; and daily my 
father and his wife grew more pale, more sad. Nothing to do now, 

i The story of this strange affair is told in Hilda Lewis' book The Witch and the 
Priest. 



It seemed, but resign themselves to God. To my childish impatience 
it seemed that they were bewitched also. 

I said so to my nurse once, but she cried out in anger, 'Witch- 
craft! We dwell overmuch upon witchcraft! Let me hear no more 
such nonsense.' And I knew that anger covered her fear. 

But the day came when fear was no longer to be denied. 

I found her up in my chamber tossing the presses about; every 
chest and drawer gaped wide. A heap of my garments lay upon the 
floor. She looked, I thought, desperate. 

'Your green riband!' she cried out and lifted troubled eyes. 'The 
broad one with the gold edge to it. I can't find it anywhere/ 

'You put it away yourself. Here!' And I laid my hand upon a 
little box my father had brought from Italy. 

I saw her whiten. 

'I had it when I came from riding yesterday,' I said. 'I was 
in a hurry. You pulled off my riband and half my hair with 
it. I stamped my foot and you said, That's what comes of being 
late!' 

She nodded, pale. 'I put it away as it was, hairs and all! No time 
to unravel it then. And when I came back gone!' 

She opened the box and shook out the ribands; they fell like a 
rainbow shower, but never a green one. 

And now she was so white I thought she must swoon. 

'Come now, nurse,' I said. It can't be lost, we'll find it, never 
fear. And if we don't? What's a riband? No need to blame yourself 
like this!' 

'Blame!' she cried out. 'Blame! If that were all, my shoulders 
are broad enough!' She stumbled a little and sat down rocking her- 
self backwards and forwards. 

I began to be frightened. I had never before seen her* like this. 

'Child, child!' she kept saying it and all the time rocking with 
grief. 'Against all evil good Lord defend us. Pray, child, prayV And 
I could get no other word nor any sense out of her. 

That night the first of the sickness fell upon me. 

I was shaken with cold shudders creeping upwards from my 
feet. I was taken by a great fear. I was falling, falling into the dark- 
ness and, in this darkness, I saw the rat's eyes of Philip Flower, the 
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cat smile of Meg. I cried out against them, cried and cried until my 
senses left me. When I came to myself I was lying in my bed so 
weak that the bed, it seemed, could not support me and I must fall 
again into the darkness whence I had come, the darkness where 
those two waited rat-face and cat-face. And so I dared not sleep. I 
lay there, calling the names of those two again and again. And each 
time my nurse said, softly, 'Hush my lamb, sleep.' 

But sleep was the thing I dared not do. 

Within a week I came from rny bed. But I was weak, crawling 
about like a winged creature whose wings have been torn away. I 
saw neither my father nor his wife; and all the time my nurse never 
stirred from my side. When I called for my father, she would say, 
gentle, 'My lord has been ill; and my lady, also/ 

'And Francis? What of Francis?' 

'He is sick yet.' 

And hearing that, 'Bewitched, bewitched, all of us!' I cried 
out and the shuddering fell upon me again. 'Send for my father. I 
must see my father.' 

My father came all wrapped in his bedgown; he was pale and 
sad. A sick man. 

I whispered, my voice weak, 'We are bewitched.' 

He smiled at that the ghost of a smile. 

I tried to tell him about the lost riband, and about the spite of the 
Flower women; and how I had seen them smiling above Henry's 
grave. But I was weak and the words died away. 'The Flower 
women.' It was all I could say; over and over again, 'The Flower 
women!* 

He said, a little stern, 'Be careful, child, how your tongue wags. 
Witchcraft is an ugly thing; and the punishment is death/ 

'Then let them die!' I caught at his hand. 'Henry is dead and 
Francis is dying/ I saw pain run across his face. 'And my stepmother 
is sick; and you are sick; and I am sick. We are like to die, all of us, 
unless they die first/ 

'Sickness makes you wild,' he said, more gentle. 'God gives us 
grace to endure what He sends upon us. Though ' and a sigh broke 
from the bottom of his heart, 'it is hard for young children ... it is 
very hard/ 
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When he was gone, my nurse said, 'Too good for this world. 
And, indeed, I think he's not long for it!' 

I sent her for our chaplain. Lying there weak and frightened in 
my bed, I told him my terrors, implored his help. 

'The devil's hand is surely in this!' he said. 'We will watch. But 
first we must pray/ And, kneeling by my bed, he prayed God's 
mercy on us all; and after that, the prayer to drive away foul spirits. 

The days went on. Sometimes I would be well, though I was 
very weak; sometimes the sickness would fall again upon me. I knew 
when it was coming by the coldness and the shuddering that took 
hold of me. And I would feel for the rosary that never left my neck 
and I would kneel to pray, crying out the holy words the priest had 
uttered. And, kneeling there, I would feel above my head, spirit 
wrestle with spirit, the good against the evil. And the sweat would 
pour down my face and my hair drop wet beads of it. After such a 
struggle I would he exhausted for days. 

Gradually the intervals between the sickness would grow longer; 
the actual length of the struggle diminish, the ensuing exhaustion 
grow less. And so, little by little, the sickness left me. But still I could 
not make my father nor his wife believe in witchcraft. And Francis 
lingered on, a sick child. 

The sickness left me entirely before my fourteenth birthday; and 
with it went the pretty roundness and the bright roses of childhood. 

'You're a young lady now!' my nurse said. 'What do you want 
with puppy-fat and cabbage roses?' And, indeed, I could see for 
myself that I moved with a new elegance that went well with the 
more delicate colour in my cheeks. 'Now it's time/ she went on, 'to 
think of marriage/ 

'Not yet/ I said. I was but fourteen; and I dreamed of a hero that 
shone like the sun such a hero was too glorious for me. It was as 
well that I had no mind to marry; ours was no house for merry- 
making. Francis lingered still. He could not walk but lay in his bed 
very quiet, save when he cried aloud in the sickness. Nor had my 
father and his wife recovered; yet they bore all very patient a 
visitation from God. They could not, even now, believe that any- 
one should wish to injure them. It was their goodness ... or their 
pride, maybe. 



And so I come to the year of grace sixteen hundred and eighteen. 
That summer I being not yet fifteen my hand was asked in 
marriage. And it was as though God had worked His own especial 
miracle for me; for the offer came from no other than the hero of my 
dreams the glorious Marquis of Buckingham. 

But my father would have no talk of marriage I was too young ! 
Still less would he talk of George Villiers. 

'Presumption!' he cried out. 'An upstart gentleman. A King's 
lapdog and worse!' 

My stepmother nodded, her face pale still from her sickness. 

Too young? And my own cousin married at this same age ! And, 
presumption? Buckingham, the finest gentleman in Christendom? 

I went to find my nurse. 

'Fourteen is young; but not over-young!' she said. 'But your 
father he's buried one son, Christ keep my little lord's soul! And 
Francis, I think, must soon follow his brother, God help us all! 
Your father, I think, cannot endure to leave his house childless. You 
must be patient.' 

That was a thing I could understand. But presumption? 

She nodded. 'Buckingham's father was a poor knight of these 
parts,' she said. 'His mother for all she lays claim to gentle birth 
was serving-woman to his first wife and no better than she should 
be while her mistress was alive. A handsome piece I saw her myself; 
still is, by all accounts. Old Sir George gave her twenty guineas for 
favours received; she bought a. new gown with the money and so 
fine she looked in it he couldn't wait to marry her and his first lady 
not cold in her grave!' 

Not a pretty tale. But it did not make Buckingham an upstart. 
His father had been a gentleman, though a poor one. And his 
mother had been a Beaumont; whatever her morals and her 
poverty, she, too, had come from gentle stock. 

'But a lapdog and worse. That's what they call him. What could 
be worse?* 

She shook her head. 'Such things are beyond me. He's the 

King's darling sure enough; and there's many a fine gentleman 

itching for his shoes. The Bang's had his darlings before now, so 

they say; but never a darling like this! It wasn't enough to knight 
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plain George Villiers, no, nor yet to make him an earl! He had to be 
a marquis. And his mother a countess, no less! Takes her son's 
name. Buckingham. And her good husband left out! Third husband. 
She was never one to let the grass grow under her feet. Those two 
mother and son rule the King between them! Well, my lord the 
new marquis climbs high; but let his foot slip and down he'll fall, 
the lower for his climbing. Your father's right, my lamb. Marry 
you in your own class and your own faith the man's a heretic!' 

A heretic! Of course he was a heretic! I had not considered that 
before; daydreaming, I had had no need. Now I saw the matter 
clear. A heretic; insuperable barrier. 

But the Villiers, it seemed, were not to be put off by a little 
matter of faith. Now there was a constant coming and going of 
letters between my lady the Countess of Buckingham and my father. 

'You would think we sought this . . . this honour I 9 my father 
said contemptuous. 'The old harridan writes as though we desired 
naught else in this world but marriage with her low-born son. Ten 
thousand pounds down and four thousand a year for the honour, to 
say nothing of gifts in houses and lands. They set the price high for 
the King's lapdog. Do they think, that precious couple, even if I 
welcomed the match, I'd so rob my son?' 

I saw his face twist remembering the child that lay sick above. 

I'll have none of them upstart mother, upstart son. When it's 
time for my girl to marry, I'll marry her seemly, matching family 
and faith.' 

My stepmother nodded and sighed. She was a pale thing that had 
done me no harm nor any good neither. She and my father had 
wrapped their hearts about their sons. And now one was dead . . . 
and the other dying. 

Summer passed on; autumn came and then the new year. And 
now it was March and the violets throwing their sweetness upon the 
air, and the lambs frisking in the meadows. And in this sweet month 
of birth and growth, little Francis died. 

There was no great funeral in Bottesford Church, nor men and 
women following the little hearse all hung with black. My father, 
summoned to wait upon the King, bore the little coffin with him. 
So Francis was buried in Westminister Abbey; and I would weep, at 
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times, in the night, thinking how lonely the children must be the 
little boy lying alone in our church; and the little boy in the great 
Abbey. 

'There will be more children,' my nurse would say at the first. 
*My lord and lady are young yet/ But the months went by; one 
month and then another month and there was never a hope of a 
child. My nurse gave up her cheerful prophesying. There would be 
no more children. 
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DOWN in Bottesford village strange things were happening. 
The Rector rebuked old mother Flower and his apple-crop, 
heavy and healthy one night, hung blighted and black the next. 
Meg Flower cursed a young woman with child that she should die 
and the child with her a fine upstanding young woman and so it 
turned out. Tom Simpson that had been Philip's sweetheart cried 
upon her for a witch that rode him. by night and proved it by the 
marks of bridle and saddle plain upon his body, together with the 
lashes where she had whipped him. 

All these things, together with the death of the two children and 
the strange sickness that still troubled my father and his wife, and 
my own sickness also, added up a monstrous and fearful reckon- 
ing. Those that had once whispered of witchcraft now shouted it 
aloud. And so the whole story came out; the most damnable 
story man ever heard. 

Mother Flower crying out, 'May bread choke me if I be guilty,' 
died horribly, choking upon bread. And the two girls were carried 
to Lincoln Gaol and there they confessed and were hanged. A con- 
fession so horrible that the judge, even the Lord Justice of England, 
listening, paled. The two little ones had been done to death by means 
of a stolen glove. Henry's glove had been stabbed through; and, 
with each stab the child had cried out with pain. Thereafter the 
glove had been buried; as the glove rotted, the child failed. As with 
Henry, so with our baby Francis. 

And for myself the same death had been sought. The mystery of 
the stolen riband was made clear. But they could not do it. They 
could not do it even though the tangled hair promised richest 
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success. But I was old enough to help myself. When the fits 
threatened, I repeated the exorcism and so by God's mercy, I 
escaped. 

Nor was this the whole tale of wickedness. They had determined 
to put an end to us altogether. With their filthy spells they had 
cursed my father's wife to barrenness, so that, whatever the love 
between them, there could be no children. 

That his own people that knew his good heart towards them 
should, of malice, ruin his life, murdering his young children and 
cutting off his great line from its inheritance, made an old man of 
my father; an old man and a hard one. He was scarce fifty when the 
witches came to their trial but that spring his hair went white. After 
that he never spoke of the children. He went about his duties, 
as always, just; but not merciful. I think not merciful. It was as 
though warmth had died in his heart so that he dealt harshly 
with all. 

All that summer, after the hanging of the witches, I ailed a little 
I was not full-recovered from their spell-binding. They were 
dead, but for me their evil spirits walked still; and I would wake up 
in the night to the sound of my own voice crying out and the great 
hammerstrokes of my heart shaking the bed and me together. 

It was towards the end of the summer that I sat with my step- 
mother in the small parlour. My father had ridden out to a distant 
farm; the tenant had laid complaint against our bailiff and my father 
meant to have the truth. These days my stepmother was more 
white than ever, more quiet. I thought she lived in her secret world 
where the children played still. Whole hours would go by and 
never a word or movement from her. She spoke little at any time; 
and to me, never, save when she must. As though, I thought resent- 
ful, it was I, not the little boys that were dead. 1 think she cannot 
forgive me that I am alive/ I told my nurse more than once. And 
each time she would cry, 'Hush, oh hush my lamb! My lady is 
too good a lady; and you must not talk so. Maybe it is herself she 
cannot forgive, remembering that when you cried out witchcraft, 
she did not heed. You must be good to her always, cherishing her as 
a true daughter should you're all she's got now, or will have. I fear 
she'll have no other child/ 
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And each time, 'I will try,' I would say. 

So now this morning, I was sitting with my stepmother and 
neither of us uttering a word. I saw how she looked out upon the 
empty garden where once the children had played; and, while I 
sought in my mind for some word to say, our man announced a 
visitor. 

My lady the Countess of Buckingham. What did she want with us? 
We looked at each other amazed. Her son had offered for my hand 
and been refused. What now? He had visited Belvoir with the 
King, a thing my father could not forbid; but the lady, his mother, 
had never been invited. Both my father and his wife disliked her for 
a vulgar upstart; disliked her still more for what they considered 
insolence in asking my hand for her son. 

The red stained my stepmother's pale cheeks; she would fain 
have said no; but she could not shame a visitor before a servant, so 
she was forced to nod; and, with the tapping of high heels and the 
rustling of stiff silks, ray lady the Countess of Buckingham was upon 
us. 

She was handsome, but too high-coloured with her bold shape 
and her brass-gold hair; and the hard blue eyes staring out from 
beneath blackened lashes; and the mouth too red for any woman, 
let alone one that was nigh on fifty. I could well believe that, for 
all her fine airs, she had been bred a servant. Next to her my step- 
mother looked delicate and fine; but beside that full-blown warmth, 
it was the delicacy of a ghost. The contrast was cruel to them both. 

My stepmother rose and curtseyed, but not too low; our un- 
welcome guest returned her curtsey with one slighter still, and 
settled herself, arranging with over-jewelled hands the rich stuff of 
her gown. My stepmother seated herself also, the fresh print of her 
morning-gown falling with a natural grace. I stood between the ill- 
assorted pair, and, my heart beating more than a little, wondered 
what had brought Madam the Countess of Buckingham to our 
house. However she said no word until wine having been brought, 
together with little cakes, the man had left the room. She lifted her 
glass and opened her business. 

1 am come, Madam,' she said, and her voice was rich and 
slightly common, 'to express my grief and the grief of my son 
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on your recent loss. Such a loss and in such a manner!' There was a 
sparkle in that fine eye that, I thought, expressed more curiosity 
than grief. 

My stepmother's white lips just moved, speaking her thanks. 
'Ah well!' The full white bosom lifted in a sigh; her gown was 
lower-cut than any I had yet seen, countrybred as I was. If God lays 
upon us to lose our children we must bear it as best we may!' 

My stepmother bowed slightly; she would discuss neither her 
dead children nor her living God with this woman that sat nibbling 
her cake with white sharp teeth- wonderful teeth in a woman of her 
age and regarding me with bold, bright eyes. 

Undeterred by the silence, my lady our visitor calmly finished 
her cake and her wine, set down the glass, brushed the crumbs from 
her bosom and turned to me. 

'Child,' and now there was a warmth, a naturalness in her, 1 am 
a poor speaker to comfort grief; though I speak well enough when 
the occasion's merry. Believe me, I grieve for you with all my 
heart.' And, amazing woman that she was, a tear actually softened 
that bold blue eye. 

'Your ladyship is kind,' I said embarrassed for us all; for still my 
stepmother said nothing but looked upon our visitor with a cold 
eye. 

'There's a nip in the air for all it's high summer!' My lady of 
Buckingham laughed a little. 

'Close the window, Kate, for my lady Compton,' my step- 
mother said. 

'The name is Buckingham!' the lady said quick and sharp. 
'Your pardon, Madam, I had forgot. It is usual, I think, for a 
lady to take her husband's name/ 

The red flew into our visitor's cheeks. Her name was Compton 
through her third marriage a marriage she preferred to forget. 
And yet it had been a godsend to her her husband's wealth had 
educated her four children. But Compton, though a respectable 
name in trade, was inglorious beside the name of Buckingham. Sir 
Edward Compton had served his turn. Let him stick to his counting- 
house where he belonged. He had naught to do with my lady the 
Countess of Buckingham. 
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She drew herself upright in her chair. 'Madam/ she said, 'it has 
pleased the King to bestow my title; do you question the King?' 

There was a little silence before she turned upon me the full stare 
of her bold blue eye, 

'So this is the face my son Buckingham has set his heart upon? 
May I ask you, child, your own heart in the matter?' 

'I obey my father in this,' I said; and my cheeks were burning. 

'Spoken like a good child,' she said very brisk. 'And a good 
daughter makes a good wife.' 

'Kate is over-young to make a wife, good or bad/ my step- 
mother said, calm and cold. 'She must be satisfied, at present, to do 
her duty as a daughter; and that she does well enough though no 
better than she should!' 

'I dinna like an unco' guid!' my lady said, stammering and 
spluttering and mimicking the Bang as even I could see. 

My stepmother said nothing; she sat there pinched with disgust. 
She had no love for the King but great respect for Ms Kingship. My 
lady was not one whit put about. 

'You're no beauty, child, that's sure!' she said. 'But yet you're 
well enough. A little colour here and there . . / she touched me, lip 
and cheek, 'would work wonders. My son has a pretty taste in 
women/ 

'He has practice enough, so .we hear/ my stepmother said, cold. 

'All the more compliment that he chose you, my dear!' My lady 
of Buckingham turned again to me. 'Not that it would please him 
to see you so peaked/ 

'I have been sick, Madam/ I said, very low. 

'Aye/ she said. 'All England rings with that tale! Nay, never 
look so white; 'tis over and done with. Now there should be roses 
in your cheeks/ She turned to my stepmother, saying in that warm, 
impulsive way of hers she, that was neither, 'You would both be 
the better for a change. Come, both of you, and eat your dinner 
with me. Never shake your head, I will not be denied! Goadby is 
not far; my coach is waiting; it shall carry you home at your 
pleasure/ 

But still my stepmother shook her head. 'You are kind, Madam/ 
she said, 'but I have no heart for gallivanting/ 
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'Goadby is hardly a place for gallivanting. Still, I would not 
urge you. But this child! She would be the better for a change. Let 
me take her for a couple of hours. This is a sad house for a little 

girl/ 

'Kate must take her share in sorrow,' my stepmother said. 

'She's had, it seems, her share already!' our visitor said tardy. 
'Let us be frank one with another. My son wished to honour this 
house with an alliance/ and she was stiff with her pride. 'Well/ and 
she shrugged, 'that's all one now. The alliance was sought and 
refused; my son seeks his happiness elsewhere. We are concerned 
with that no longer. We are concerned with giving this little girl a 
little happiness that and nothing else.' 

And when still my stepmother sat cold and stiff my lady Bucking- 
ham said, 'I met her father on the road. I have his permission to take 
my young mistress for an airing/ 

'And where did you have that pleasure?' my stepmother en- 
quired; she disbelieved the tale and showed it. 

'By Thorn Farm/ 

I was myself surprised that my father had granted permission; 
it was the last thing I could have supposed. But that he had ridden 
to Thorn was true; and that I was low in spirit and peaked with fear 
and sorrow he knew well. 

There was a silence. 'Then/ said my stepmother at long last, 
'why did you not say so at the first?' 

*I wanted your goodwill also/ My lady smiled. 

'You may go, Kate if you choose/ my stepmother said; and 
though there was no change of expression in her quiet face I knew 
her desire that I should refuse the invitation. 

But I had been cooped within doors too long; and this visitor of 
ours, however much my parents might dislike her, was yet the 
mother of my hero. 

My stepmother waited for a second. Then, 'You may get your 
hat and cloak/ she said and still no change to her face. 'And/ she 
turned to our visitor, 'your ladyship must see she is home again no 
later than seven by the clock. Her father will wish to see her then.' 
There is no other child now, she might have said; her sigh said it for 
her. 
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My /nurse frowned, fastening my cloak; handing me my gloves 
she said, 'When you play with a cat, you had best wear gloves/ 
And when I asked her what she meant, 'Nothing/ she said. 'Noth- 
ing/ 

But she frowned still. 



I SAT within the pleasant parlour; it was raining a little, and 
through the open window the rain-fresh air brought the spicy 
smell of pinks. My lady the Countess of Buckingham sat over her 
needle. In out, in out . . . her short white hands moved in a gentle 
pattern. In out, in out. . . . She was talking about her four children 
Susan that was so pretty and so well-married and whom I should 
like so much. And gentle John that had married the beautiful bitch 
Frances Coke; and George . . . George that was the King's darling; 
that so young was Lord Admiral of England, was Warden of the 
Cinq Ports, was holder of heaven knew how many great offices 
besides. George . . . George. 

But in spite of that last magic name my head was beginning to 
nod. Her voice seemed to be coming from a long distance. 

I opened my eyes and came back to the parlour and to the 
late afternoon sun slanting greenish through the small window- 
panes. 

My lady had put by her sewing and was sitting hands quiet upon 
her lap. I was mortified having slept in her presence but she seemed 
no whit put out. ' You're not recovered yet, child, it seems. And you 
must be hungry.* And then, seeing I was heavy still with sleep, she 
said, very kind, 'Come lie upon the bed a little. I'll send a wench 
with some food.' She took me by the hand and herself led me up 
the stairs. The bedchamber was all prepared, the bedcovers turned 
back, the window curtains pulled close; and, for all it was summer, a 
little fire cosy in the grate. 

'Your ladyship is kind,' I said, 'but it seems I have rested already. 

'Not enough/ she said. 'Not enough.' 
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She went out closing the door behind her; and, left alone, I put 
back the curtain and looked down upon the pleasant garden all 
shining from the rain and beyond it the river lazily winding and 
catching the sunset in its darkening water. Presently a tap fell upon 
the door and in came a pretty maid to make her curtsey. 

I would have been satisfied to lie upon the bed dressed as I was 
but she unlaced my bodice and stays, and there I was, with nothing 
but a petticoat, within the bed. She carried over a stool with a cupful 
of wine and a dish of cold chicken; she put a bedgown of my lady's 
about my shoulders, curtseyed again and withdrew. 

I lay there in the pleasant half-light too lazy to reach out for the 
food. I must have fallen asleep again for suddenly I sat up wondering 
where I could be. 

Night was dark in the room; no moonlight through the dark 
window where I had put back the curtain. But in the grate the fire 
leaped, its light thrown back from the black looking-glass window 
and from the goblet that stood untasted still by my side. 

The door stood open a little; and it was that, I suppose, had 
awakened me. I was not alarmed; it was as though I slept still within 
a pretty dream. 

A man came into the room, a tall man, dark against the fire- 
light. My father come to fetch me home! He would not be pleased 
to be thus troubled especially by my lady of Buckingham, But he 
would understand how it had come about and would not chide me 
overmuch. 

He made a step nearer and so stood, the firelight full upon him. 
And it was not my father; it was not any man but one and that one 
peerless in Christendom. And I was back again within my dream 
where all was lovely and most natural. 

He came over and knelt down by the bed and took my hand and 
kissed it. And, at the touch of his lips, my heart trembled and was 
forever lost. He said and it was the first time I had heard that voice 
so rich in the variety of its music, that voice I shall carry with me to 
the grave, 'We are proud that you should honour our poor house. 
How does your ladyship?' 

*Well, I thank you, sir.' I sat up and, remembering my naked- 
ness, drew the bedgown about me. And then, the dignity of our 
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greeting and my ridiculous self bedgown clumsily bunched and 
tousled hair set me laughing. 

I saw his puzzled look. No lady, I suppose, had ever received 
him like this, laughing and childish in her bed. And then I saw his 
face clear, heard his laughter free as my own. 

I think it was that laughter of ours that saved my honour 
though scandal it could not save. Yet I was such a ninny I did not 
know I had been in danger. 

I said, stretching myself awake while the pleasant dream melted 
into less pleasant reality, 'I have rested enough. I must go home 
now.' 

'Must you indeed?' He cocked an eyebrow at me, comical, yet 
tender, too. 'And how does your ladyship propose to travel, half- 
asleep as she is?' 

'In the coach; and I am full-awake/ 

'Then you must know it's gone ten of the clock and black as the 
parson's hat. Raining, too. Listen!' And in the silence I could hear 
the cold beat of rain against the black window. 

'The horses would break their necks,' he said, 'and I should 
grieve; I love a good horse. But they might break yours and that 
would kill me outright; for I love you a thousand times more/ 

'You are very kind, sir.' But I did not take him seriously know- 
ing compliments to be the way of courts. Besides, I was much 
concerned at my plight. What would my father make of this night 
spent from home in the house of my lady whose reputation did not 
smell sweetest? That he would be angry I knew; but that he would 
hold my reputation blown upon never entered my head. Yes, I was 
very much of a goose! 

'Yet I must go,' I said. 'My lord, be so kind as to send a maid to 
me.' 

'They are all abed and asleep.' 

'You are very tender of their comfort!' I said, nettled. 'Well, it 
seems I must fend for myself if your lordship will be so good as to 
retire/ 

'And where would you go at this hour?' 

'Home.' 

'Your ladyship does not understand. . . .' 
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It is your lordship that does not understand. My father will be 
here any moment/ 

He shook his head in the firelight. 

I said, stubborn, 'Do you think my father would let me lie from 
home and not one of our household with me?' 

'Had he meant to come, he would be here long since. Rest 
assured he is content/ 

'Nevertheless, my lord, be good enough to leave me.' I heard my 
voice shake a little. He mistook anger for fear. 

'Never be afraid/ he said, 'you have no cause my hand upon 
it! What will you sit below in the dark and the fires out and no- 
one to bear you company save myself? You would catch your death 
of cold; and what should we do lacking our Kate?' 

There was a laughing warmth that melted my heart . . . but not 
my fear of my father. 

'Lights may be kindled and fires too. You should not hinder me; 
it is ill-done, my lord.' 

'Ill-done? Come, Kate! A guest scarce recovered from sickness 
falls asleep in our house and we do not turn her from our door! 
Had we done better to do that? And what would your father have 
said then?* 

His laughter and the warmth within the room, and the cold fall 
of the rain against the window inclined me to see sense in what he 
said. 

'Go to sleep again/ he said with that sweetness he had, the 
sweetness that had brought him so swiftly up the golden ladder. 
'Tomorrow at sunrise you shall be on your way.' 

'But . . . my father?' I made my last protest. 

'Nothing there that cannot be mended. Come, you're half- 
asleep already.' 

He rose and drew the blanket up to my chin and bent to drop a 
light kiss upon my cheek. 'Silly Kate,' he said, tenderly. 'Silly, silly 
Kate.' 

Silly Kate. It was to be his name for me, a fond teasing, a secret 
word of love that, others not knowing, thought he held me for a 
fool. 

The door closed gently behind him. I lay in the pleasant warmth 
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of my bed, the blanket his hand had touched against the cheek his 
lips had kissed. My troubled heart was quieted. Circumstance had 
forced me to lie one night from home. Tomorrow would see all 
mended. And I was such an innocent I did not understand that if I 
lay where my lord of Buckingham could come at me let it be one 
night or twentynothing would still the voice of scandal 
Silly Kate. Silly, silly Kate. 



The window bobbed up suddenly before my eyes; the room was 
grey with early morning-light, and the pretty chambermaid knelt 
coaxing the fire into a blaze. I fancied there was a faint enjoyment 
about her, and something less of respect; I scolded myself for a fool 

When I was ready dressed and my hair set in order she brought 
me bread-and-meat and a cup of wine. I ate and drank heartily; I 
was sharpset, having eaten little yesterday. 

Downstairs in hall and parlour no-one stirred save the maids 
about their business. I was surprised to see neither my lady nor my 
lord her son. I had been certain she would return with me as she had 
promised. But she was, it appeared, fast asleep and must not be 
awakened. My lord, too, was fast in his bed. 

'He arrived late last night . . . unexpected; or, maybe not, whov 
can tell?' The pretty maid shrugged; and certainly there was some- 
thing lacking in respect. 

So I drove away in the cool of the morning, looking up at the 
sleeping house, and having seen neither my hostess nor her son, 
more than ever a prey to my concern. I tried to raise my spirits. I had 
done nothing wrong; I had left home with my father's permission. 
I had been kept overnight but the fault was not mine. Had he 
objected he could have sent for me my lord of Buckingham was, 
at least, right there. 

But I could not quiet my spirits. Indeed, as unknown country- 
side gave way to more familiar sights, my fears strengthened. I had 
done no wrong . . . but my father had changed since the trial of the 
witches. 

Smoke was blowing lazily from the hundred chimneys of my 
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home as we lumbered our way up the hill. I stepped from the coach 
to find the great door shut. Always it stood wide these early summer 
hours to let in the sweet air; now it turned upon me a blank, for- 
bidding face. 

And, while I stood there puzzled, the door swung open and my 
father himself stood before me. He looked strange ash-grey and 
eaten with his anger, his eyes blazing in their dark sockets. I had 
never seen him thus not when his sons had died, not when the 
witches had confessed. 

He looked through me as though I were not there. He called 
to the coachman to wait and it was not until we stood within the 
house within the entrance and no more did he as much as look 
at me. Then, 'I would not let you past my threshold/ he said, 'but 
my lady begged I should hear what you might have to say/ 

And now, indeed, I was struck dumb with amazement and with 
fear. I could not understand what he said nor what he meant. He 
left me standing and turned and went into the little parlour whence 
yesterday I had departed with such good cheer. 

My stepmother sat by a dead fire; her eyes were closed but she 
opened them when I came in. She, too, looked unlike herself. 
Always there was a freshness about her, now the curls lay bedraggled 
upon her forehead, her gown hung limp and crumpled. And then I 
understood she had not been to bed. 

My father did not sit; nor did he offer to let me sit. He turned to 
his wife and said, very quiet, 'Here is my lady come home again! 5 
And at his own words the quiet left him so that he turned to me and 
said very fierce, 'Where did you spend the night?' 

'Where but Goadby?' 

'Never lie to me!' he cried out. 

And, while I stared that he spoke thus that had never spoken 
rudely in my life to me, my stepmother said, 'Your father went to 
Goadby. You were not there; no-one was there. The house shut- 
tered and locked. No-one at all/ 

And while I stared all eager in my denials, she added, 'If there 
were any within, did they laugh there, hidden in the dark? 5 

Laugh! At my father! And I had the sudden picture of him 
riding in the dark wet night, when a horse might stumble and 
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break feis neck; and standing there before the house . . . and no 
answer. 

I said, desperate, *I heard no sound in the night neither knock- 
ing nor shouting nor ringing upon the bell/ 

'Maybe you were otherwise engaged/ My father looked as 
though he hated me. 'Maybe you were not at Goadby at all/ 

1 was at Goadby, indeed my lord; indeed . . / 

'You were never at Goadby it is useless to lie further/ He 
cut me short. * Where were you? And who was with you, tell me 
that! 8 

'My lady of Buckinghan; you know that, sir, seeing you gave 
your permission/ 

1 gave no permission. Lies pile about me, lie upon lie. Yet I will 
have the truth!' He stopped and fixed me with his eye. 'Was Buck- 
ingham with you last night?' 

I could not speak. How had he guessed? 

'Well? Well?' He gripped at my arm so that I cried out. I did 
not recognize the agony of his impatience, still less its reason. 
But the bitterness of his anger I did recognize; that and that 
alone. 

He said, 'Since you will not tell us, then I must tell you. Bucking- 
ham was in the house where you lay last night, and in your chamber 
and in your bed/ 

'No/ I cried out, 'no, no!' 

He began again with dreadful patience. 

'In your chamber? Alone with you?* 

I nodded. 

'Holding you in his arms? Kissing you no doubt?' 

I had no need to nod; my flaming cheeks spoke for me. 

He turned to my stepmother. 'In her chamber, and she in his 
arms! Can you doubt the rest?' 

'The rest? What rest?' And it made no sense. 

'It is not a thing I should name/ my father said. 

*Oh/ my stepmother said and began to weep tear by slow tear. 
'I should have known you would never let your daughter go with 
that woman, I should have known!' 

'You were not to know/ He went over and put a hand upon her 
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bowed head; and the tenderness between them moved me to under- 
stand my own desolation. 'The Buckingham woman is a wanton; 
and a liar self-confessed in this matter. And the girl here cannot 
wait to tread in her footsteps.You are not to blame for my daughter's 
wantonness though whence it comes God knows!' He turned on 
his heel and spoke to me, all tenderness gone. 'You have taken 
yourself from my protection; I cannot take you back again.' 

And while I stood, my hands lifted towards him, the dreadful 
words beginning to make some sense in my brain, he said, 'You 
may take with you what you will clothes and books; the jewels 
that belonged to your mother I will send after you. But go ! The 
coach that brought you hither shall carry you back again. I can no 
longer endure the sight of you!' 

I should have spoke then, for now I understood the accusation 
understood it only too well. But I was overcome with shame; and 
with anger as high as his own. I stood there my hands still held out 
towards him . . . and they were shaking. But he made no sign. So I 
turned and went up to my chamber and put my head down upon 
the window-sill and wept till I could weep no more. 
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I KNELT there in the summer quiet of the room where the smooth 
bed mocked me with its order. In presses and in cupboards were 
my belongings; yet I made no move to find a shift or a kerchief. I 
knelt there weeping in this room that had been mine and was mine 
no longer. 

And presently, face hidden, I heard the door open. I was ashamed 
to lift my head but she, my nurse, came over and laid a hand about 
my shoulder. And when, at last, I raised my head, I saw that though 
she looked at me with love, she looked at me with reproach, also. 

In her hands she carried a casket. 'Your mother's jewels/ she 
said and banged it down upon a stool. And then, 'What would 
your mother have said to this?' she asked, severe; but I could see that 
she, too, had been weeping. 

'My mother!' My voice came out in a dreadful sound; it was, I 
think, the first time in my life that I understood what the loss of a 
mother could mean. 'She would have believed me, she would have 
known . . . she does know !' I cried out wild. * And she weeps with me; 
yes, even in heaven she weeps for the wickedness and the lies that 
have been put upon me.* 

At that her face changed; there was no more reproach in it, only 
love and nothing more. She said, 'Before God I believe you! As for 
your father and his lady, never judge them too harsh. They have 
suffered overmuch from the wickedness of those they should 
trust.' 

'My father lost his sons by the will of others/ I said, bitter. *He 
loses his daughter by his own will !' 

She said nothing to that; she went on, very slow, 'As for my 
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lord of Buckingham, how could they suppose a young maid and 
innocent, should escape from him unspotted? 5 

'Like all the rest you soil your tongue with foul gossip/ I said. 

And when she would have answered I would not listen but cried 
out, 'And for the sake of this gossip I'm to be returned to my lady of 
Buckingham like a kitchen slut/ 

'Hardly like a kitchen slut/ she said and began emptying cup- 
boards and chests so that petticoats and hoops, farthingales and 
bodies lay in rainbow heaps. 

'You may put them all back again/ I said. 'And the jewels, too. 
If I'm not fit to be my mother's child, I'm not fit to have her jewels 
and you may tell my father so!' 

'Your father will come round again . . .' she began. 

'Then you may keep these things until that time! I'll take nothing 
from this house but myself myself alone/ 

'And me, me, too! Don't be foolish/ she said. 'For all this new 
proud way of yours and how they have hurt you, my lamb ! you 
cannot rid yourself of me!' 

I rose and ran to her then, and let her put a cloak about my 
shoulders and went with her downstairs. 

In the hall the great door still stood wide, as though urging me to 
depart. The parlour-door stood ajar, I pushed it open and went 
inside. My stepmother did not look at me where she sat upright and 
pale. I could not know that it came hard to her to let me go thus; 
that principle and pity were at her to take me in her arms. Always 
reserved, she had become indrawn since the death of her children. 
Young and ignorant as I was, it was hard for me to understand her. 
My father stood with his back to the door, staring through the 
window where the coach still waited. 

'My lord/ I said; and then, 'Father, oh father. . . / But he 
neither moved nor gave any sign. I made a curtsey to that stiff back, 
and another to my stepmother which she did not appear to see, and 
went out into the hall. 

The coach took the way I had gone but yesterday honoured and 
happy; and, after a little, I saw my nurse peer this way and that 
through the window. At last she said, 'It's for Brokesby we're 
bound/ 
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'Goadby !' I told her. She shook her head, frowning. 'Brokesby ! 
I'm Brokesby-born, I should know!' And then she said, very slow, 
'Brokesby that's the Villiers estate. My lady had to leave it when 
her husband died it belongs to the eldest son. She has to make do 
with Goadby and a poor place it is!' 

'I shouldn't call it poor. . . .' 

* You can't call it anything; you've never set foot inside it!' 

*But Madam the Countess said ... she said Goadby/ 

'Then she lied.' 

But why? Why had she lied? We looked at each other; and in the 
same moment found our answer. 

My lady had not meant me to return home last night. She had 
known my father would come after me and she had put it out of his 
power to fetch me home again. 

But again why? Yesterday I could not have answered that 
question; I was, after all, but fourteen. Today my father and his 
wife had supplied the answer; today I knew. 

I hid my burning cheeks in my hands, 



My lady of Buckingham received me pleasantly and without 
surprise. At my request a truckle bed was put in my chamber for 
my nurse; my lesson had not been wasted. 

When I was left alone with my lady the housekeeper having 
carried off my nurse I looked about the parlour that yesterday had 
seemed so pleasant; now I was about to remain here for a while, it 
looked smaller, less pleasing. 

She was quick enough to catch my thoughts. 

* You must make shift in this poor house as best you can till we 
find you one of your own!' And then she said, 'Don't stare at me 
with those great eyes, playing innocent. Innocence is all very well 
in its place. But your name's blown upon and you know it. 
Nothing for you but marriage it's the only fuller's earth. Don't 
miss your chance, girl. Where should I be if I'd missed mine?' 

In the scullery still! I knew the answer but could scarce make it. 

She must have guessed my thought for, formidable woman 
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though she was, the red came up underneath the rouge, staining the 
white forehead and chin. 

'You're not so innocent, my lady, as you'd have us believe! You 
kept my son off very prettily; and whetted his appetite. That was 
clever. I didn't bargain for it! There's not a woman from Land's 
End to John o' Groats would have left her bed this morning a 
virgin not with Buckingham in her bedchamber. Oh, never flush, 
my dear! When you let us put you to bed, when Buckingham 
walked into your chamber, of course you guessed what was afoot!' 

She sent me a long and searching look. 

'Nay,, but it was innocence !' she cried out, all surprise. Innocence 
and not cleverness! Your family's not asparkle with wits, my dear. 
Well, it's all one now! Your father can't refuse my son, not though 
you were ten times a virgin if indeed you are a virgin still!' And 
she rocked with laughter. 

'If your ladyship will excuse me . . .' I stood up. I found myself 
trembling. 

'My ladyship will excuse you!' But she was not pleased. 'You 
had best mend your manners, my girl. For if my son refuse you 
now what then?' 

'The heavens won't fall!' I said, pert and frightened. 

'But you may be pushed nearer heaven! 5 And, while I stared, 
added, 'For if my son refuse you, what's left but a convent?' 

'A ... convent? 

She nodded. 'To hide your shame as the saying goes. Your 

good name's tarnished. But ' she was suddenly kind again. 'Why 

talk of tarnished names? The name Buckingham covers all spots. For 
marry him you must it's beyond your father to refuse. The boot, 
you might say, is on the other foot, now. But my son is not one to 
harbour resentment you don't know your luck!' And for all her 
airs and graces, there was something unmistakeably common about 
her. Already she was treating me as one of the family. 

Upstairs in my chamber that chamber I had entered yesterday 
all innocence my nurse was putting away my clothes. She had 
brought them against my orders; now I was glad she had not left me 
beholden to this new-made countess below, for the very gown upon 
my back. 
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'So you're to have a husband. Are yon glad, my dear?' 

'No.' 

'No?' She was anxious and startled, too. 1 had thought . . . You 
don't mislike the man? 5 

'No/ I said again. 'But I am ashamed to marry because I must. 
Sent from my home in disgrace. . . .' 

'That's a stain will come out in the wash. And you've a thing to 
be thankful for. Love doesn't count in fine marriages. But you! 
You love the man, if I'm not mistaken.' 

'But does he love me? He has his pick of women/ 

'Why then should he marry you?' But she didn't look at me. 

'Because love doesn't count in fine marriages as you said! And 
because I'm a good catch if my father consents. And consent he 
must because he's in their trap. We're both in the trap, he and I!' 



I think if my father had relented then, if he had sent for me, I 
should have returned home and put my lord of Buckingham out of 
my heart. For what was niy love for him, at this beginning, but the 
love of a child for a hero? I could, I think, with kindness from my 
father, have made myself content. 

But my father did not send for me. 

My lady Countess carried me to London. She lodged me in her 
rooms in Whitehall Palace with my nurse for company. And now, 
seeing my lord her son so glorious, and so kind for all his glory he 
would put himself about for any man be he never so humble my 
distant worship flamed into passion. Nor was my passion lessened 
by the knowledge that not a woman in London high or low but 
would willingly have changed place with me. And strangely, he 
loved me, too; not for any beauty nor wit of mine, nor yet for my 
father's money-bags; but because he had been wounded by the blind 
god's arrow. And though his eyes might wander, yet always they 
came home again. 

But so foremost a man as my lord the Earl of Buckingham must 
needs be the centre of gossip especially if the gossip be well-spiced. 
At Whitehall I would catch my name on this tongue or on that, feel 
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the sly glance burn into my back. And in the streets of London my 
name was on every tongue; but there my face was unknown. No 
need to hide it; yet how often I longed for a mask to hide my burning 
cheeks. 

I remember once we went into a shop at Cheapside to bespeak 
some gloves; and there we must wait while the 'prentice boys dis- 
cussed the latest gossip. 

'Buckingham means to milk Rutland, that's sure.' The shock of 
hearing my father's name as well as my lover's upon their tongue 
sent the scarlet into my cheeks. But, happily, they were too busy 
about their tittle-tattle to notice me. 'Buck's had the girl and now 
dad can pay for the pleasure/ 

'Ay, and pay he will! Buck's doubled his price that's the 
latest!' 

'Why not? Rutland's lost both his sons; he's got but the one girl 
left; he can afford a stiff price for a son-in-law. And a stiff price 
it is ! Twenty thousand on the nail and a cool eight thousand a year!' 

The bile rose sour in my throat; but my nurse had me out of the 
shop and into the street before I could open my mouth. 

That they should talk of my lover and me was bad enough; but 
that they should talk of my father, making little of his honour and 
less of the death of his children, sickened me. I saw now, how all 
unwilling and ignorant, I had added to his griefs; and how I had 
allowed his hand to be forced. He had set his face against this marriage, 
disliking both my suitor and his reputation. Now, so cleverly had 
the thing been managed and I saw the finger of my lady of Buck- 
ingham in this it was my father that must give in to them. 

But being the man he was, both proud and honourable, he could 
not hold back his anger. 

If you do not marry my daughter to repair her honour, no 
greatness shall protect you from my justice . . . 

he wrote. 

It was my lady the Countess herself that showed me the letter. 
'It is not clever to anger my son,' she said. 'Your honour depends 
not upon your father's sword but upon Buckingham's kindness. And 



it must be kindness, indeed, not to cool against such insults. And 
here's something for you, too, my dear!' She flicked at the letter 
with a red-clawed, bejewelled hand. 

. . . my daughter deserves no great care from a father she so little 
esteems. Yet, for her own sake as well as my own, I must pre- 
serve her honour with my life . , . 

My eyes filled at this token of his care for me that not all his 
anger could still. 

'So!' my lady said with that commonness of hers, 'your father 
will fork out to make an honest woman of you! I told you the 
name Buckingham covers all spots/ 

'My father's gold is the true fuller's earth!' And I was stung that 
she jeered at his care for me. 

'Hold your tongue!' she said, very quick. 'My son has his pride. 
Beware how you, and your father, offend it.* 

Certainly she knew her son. Indeed I believe she persuaded 
him in the matter. For now my lord of Buckingham showed him- 
self cooling; and I that had grieved over my father's letter and the 
harsh things he had written of me, now had reason to grieve yet 
more. 

Buckingham himself brought me the letter he had written to my 
father. 

It began by upbraiding him, threatened the King's anger and 
continued, 

. . . since you esteem so little of my friendship and her honour 
I must now, contrary to my former resolution, leave off the 
pursuit of that alliance, putting it in your free choice, to bestow 
her elsewhere to your best comfort. . . . 

I could read no further. My name had been bandied about to my 
dishonour; my father had turned me from home; and now, Buck- 
ingham himself washed his hands of me. I looked at him and could 
not speak. I remember how I drew a hand across my eyes and how 
he, with laughter in his own, handed me his kerchief set about with 
Mechlin. 

'Read on, my sweet!' he said. 
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. . . she never received any blemish in her honour but that which 
came by your own tongue . . . 

'And that's true, prim little virgin!' he said. 
My eye found the last words. 

... I have never thought before to have seen the time that I 
should come within the compass of the law by stealing a wife, 
considering of the favour it has pleased his majesty, undeservedly, 
to bestow upon me . . . 

I put out my hands towards him and they were trembling. Cast 
off by father and lover both, what should I do? But he pinched my 
chin, all good humour. 'Don't fret, little virgin/ he said. 'Since you 
are not to be won save by marriage, I'll have no rest till I get you to 
my bed.' 
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MY FATHER, that angry, upright man, could not bring him- 
self to take Buckingham by the hand. 

'Rutland's a fool!' my lady of Buckingham said, contemptuous. 
'If he doesn't close with my son now, we'll make the price higher/ 

I looked at Buckingham. Shocked and shamed I could not 
speak. 

* Why not?' He turned his bright and charming smile upon me. 
'You're worth it every penny, sweet virgin.' 

I felt somehow, somewhere, his lack of logic; the lack of 
delicacy was clear. 

If I'm of such value, why demand so vast a sum?' It was hard to 
keep reproach from my voice. 

*To keep your father's daughter in the style to which she's 
accustomed.' He bowed with that delightful grace of his. 

'That's nursery style,' I told him. 'Bread-and-butter style.' 

'And very proper for a little girl; but not for my wife and lady.' 
He took my hand and kissed it. 

But still the months dragged on and I was as far as ever from 
being his wife. 

I saw my father during this time, once only; and that by acci- 
dent. I was walking with my nurse in the cool of the evening in the 
Hyde Park when, suddenly, we were face-to-face. 'Father!' I said; 
and put out my hand, but he went by. I thought he had not seen nor 
heard; but he had seen and he had heard. Had I been walking with 
my lord of Buckingham or with the Countess his mother, he must 
still have hardened his heart. But, seeing me walking with my 
nurse and showing no sign of innocence lost, in spite of himself he 
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softened towards me. Within a day or two of this meeting, he 
wrote declaring himself willing to meet all the Buckingham 
demands. 

And now, when everything seemed set fair s the King himself 
made a new difficulty. 

No marriage until I renounced the faith in which I had been 
nurtured, the faith of the Church of Rome. 

And here was an obstacle indeed! And one we had not foreseen, 
supposing that a dispensation would meet the matter. 

'No!' I said. And no and no. 

'God looks upon the heart/ my lady his mother said, and the 
words sounded strange in her painted mouth. 'There is, I fancy, a 
tale in Holy Writ of one that was counselled to bow the knee in the 
House of Rimmon. And the counsellor? God's prophet, no less! 
Bow the knee to false gods but keep the heart clean for the Lord of 
Heaven.' 

'It is a tale I do not know!' I told her. 'I will not be a heretic, 
real or seeming.' 

'I know for myself how bitter to bow in the House of Rimmon/ 
she said and there was an odd sincerity about her. I could have sworn 
love of gold carried more weight with her than love of God; I was 
not so sure now. 

Yet still I would not agree though she was at me night and day. 
*Now all is straight for you/ she would say. 'Your father consents, 
the King consents, and my son waits for the marriage-day. Will you 
spoil all with your obstinacy?* 

'My father did not consent that I should betray my faith. He 
knows no good can come from betraying God/ I said. 

'Your good name's blown upon/ she reminded me. 'With one 
word you can turn the breath of scandal into the breath of honour/ 

And so, in spite of my fine speeches, I turned this way and that. 
I wrote to my old friend Dr. Samuel Fleming of Bottesford. He 
was a priest of the Church of England; he would advise me. But 
there was no help in him. Back came my answer. This is a matter 
between you and your own soul. An upright man, Samuel Fleming, 
that might have advanced himself at the expense of a few words of 
advice, like that other priest for whom my lady the Countess sent 
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Dr. John Williams, an old friend of hers; and some would say more 
than that! 

'You know nothing of our prayers/ this wily counsellor said. 'I 
daresay you have never seen Holy Writ set out plain that is to say 
untampered with. So I will leave these with you.' And he put down a 
Bible and a prayer book. 'Between our prayers and your own there's 
little difference save that ours are writ not in the Latin but in our 
own tongue, clear to any eye that can read or any ear that can hear/ 

And then he said very grave, 'There is yet another thing I leave 
with you this thought. If my lord of Buckingham does not take 
you to wife, he'll burn. For if any lady may keep him chaste that 
lady is yourself and no other; he has utterly surrendered his heart to 
you. For the bowing of the knee in one church rather than another 
will you let a precious soul burn to eternity?' 

Terrible words; terrible enough to net a girl of fifteen very much 
in love. Oh, he knew well, the wily Welshman, how to play upon 
my heart; but then my heart had already turned traitor. 

At Easter I was received into the Church of England and made 
my communion. The King received me with kindness and there was 
nothing but smiling faces. All was set fair for my marriage except 
that I added a fresh wound to my father's heart, a wound deeper 
than the smear to my honour. I had put love of the flesh before love 
of God and the safety of my soul. As for Williams, he served his 
own ends as well as mine. For the King made him dean of West- 
minster for his pains; and thereafter he became my lord bishop of 
Lincoln and Lord Keeper of the Seal. High payment indeed for 
turning one foolish young heart to heresy! 

Sixteenth of May sixteen hundred and twenty I was married; I 
was fifteen and my lord twenty-eight. Never, I think, was marriage 
so quiet. We were wedded by John Williams in the presence of the 
King and of my mother-in-law; those two alone. Neither my father 
nor his wife was present nor any friend on either side. 

I remember the day well, so sweet a morning all green and 
white. The marriage was contracted celebrated I cannot call it 
in the chapel of Lumley House, that gloomy mansion on Tower 
Hill; nor could the joyous spring nor my own heart make it less 
gloomy. My heart that should have been mad with joy was cast 
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down that I had offended my Father in Heaven as well as my father 
upon earth. And if the latter could not forgive me, how should I 
suppose God would forgive me either? 



My husband had, as yet, no town house and I shared his bachelor 
rooms in Whitehall. They were not comfortable; the palace was 
over-crowded, old-fashioned and in sad need of repair. All that 
summer we were to be seen tagging after the King wherever the 
whim took him to go a tedious bridal journey. Theobalds and 
Royston, his favourite houses, were even less comfortable than 
Whitehall, the rooms being smaller and fewer. And when we had 
endured them overlong as it seemed to me back we went to the 
discomforts of Whitehall. 

4 Soon we shall find a house worthy of Rutland's daughter,' my 
husband said and he was only half-mocking. He had blazed his way 
to glory so that he was at the top of the ladder before he was seen at 
the bottom; but still he could not deny a certain respect for my 
father's name. 'Meanwhile it is no bad thing to settle in the heart of 
the court with time to learn its ways/ 

I had my doubts as to that. Country-bred indeed, nursery-bred 
and very young, I was shocked by the ways of James' court. Now 
I am older and life itself has schooled me, I must still hold to that 
opinion. It is hard for young folk, living as they do in the sober air 
of his son's court, to imagine the corruption the intrigue, the 
extravagance and the lewdness. 

But nothing could restrain King James and my husband did 
not even try. For in elaborate masques and bawdy games, the old 
man, sick from half-a-dozen ailments and in constant pain, forgot 
for a while his ills. And at feasts he would eat greedily, though 
afterwards his wretched stomach would punish him well. 

As for his clothes, he was hung about always with the richest of 
silks, the finest of jewels; and he loved to see my husband hand- 
somely dressed. I have seen them both, manacled and chained with 
gold and blazing with jewels. The King if you were kind you 
might pity, so mean, so ugly; but my husband was a sight to dazzle 
all eyes. 
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Of course the King was desperately poor; Parliament could have 
filled his purse, but Parliament he refused to call. Parliament didn't 
see eye-to-eye with him on the divinity of Kings. The divinity of 
Kings; that was the obsession. There were two others; a desire for 
peace at any price; and a desire for my husband his George, his 
Steenie, his Dog. 

I had no notion until my marriage of the true relationship 
between my husband and the King. Steenie was the Favourite; and 
I took it to mean what, on the surface, it appeared. Of any other 
bond between them, of the demands the old man might make, I 
was ignorant. So when at last I did begin to understand, I could not 
take it lightly. 

'You're a ninny!' my husband's mother told me crisp and sharp. 
'The King's love for my son is like a rock; and on that rock our 
fortune rests.' 

'The rock may wreck as well as rest!' I said. 

'You're new from the country/ She made a gesture of im- 
patience. 'Well, you're at court now and you must accept the fact 
that the King loves pretty boys; and the prettiest of all is my George. 
Kings old and new have known this love; and pretty boys reaped 
the benefit.' 

'Were it any pretty boy but my lord, it would not concern 
me.' 

'But it is your lord; and you must hold your tongue. The last 
Favourite fell, because in the end he would not share the King's 
chamber.' 

'Then he showed good sense. As for falling what if my lord 
does fall? We have enough ' 

She gave a sour laugh. 'It's very plain you don't know your 
husband! His ambition it's boundless as the sea; his extravagance, 
too, I fear. He relishes no more than you do the pawings of the old 
sow . . .' and her commonness was naked and unashamed. 'But my 
son has a good heart. He'd never throw the old man's love back in 
his face.' 

'Too many wait to pick it up!' It was my sister-in-law Frances, 
Lady Purbeck. She had slipped in quietly and now she stood looking 
at us with her pale mocking face. 
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'You could do with a taste of the whip to shut that fool's mouth 
of yours!* our mother-in-law said. 

It's a taste that grows stale !' Frances laughed that light and mock- 
ing laugh of hers. 

'Best not tempt us to try!' My lady smiled showing all her 
excellent teeth. If you look for your husband here, he's gone; and 
the sooner you follow him the better for my liking/ 

'But not for mine!' I said. The words were out of my mouth 
before I knew . . . and the heavens had not fallen! So far Frances had 
not condescended to look at me. How could she trust me, that 
of my own free will, had entered the accursed Villiers family? 
Well, I could not blame her; she had suffered too much at their 
hands. 

'Don't go,' I said. 'Come to my chamber, if my lady will excuse 
us.' 

'My lady excuses!' Madam the Countess shrugged. 'It seems I 
have gotten me two dutiful daughters.' 

I made her my curtsey; but, without a look even, Frances walked 
to the door with that careless grace of hers. She had continual 
provocation from the Villiers, but she gave as good as she got. Had 
she condescended to flatter, to lie a little, she might have made things 
easier for herself. But compromise and lying were not yet her way. 
There was an uprightness about her, that, in spite of all the lies and 
subterfuges to which her hateful life was to drive her, never left 
her. Of all those I had met in this corrupt court, she was the one I 
coveted for a friend. Now, possibly to annoy our mother-in-law, 
my invitation had been accepted. Whatever the motive, my hope 
to win her was high. 

I must say a word about Frances since she is the friend I love best 
in the world. She is the daughter of Chief Justice Coke and his wife 
my lady Hatton that, after all her years of marriage, would not 
demean herself by the name of Coke. Fran is a golden beauty, she 
is small and fine-made like that handsome little man her father; and 
from him she has inherited a quick mind and a nimble wit. 

Fine and fair, warm-hearted and quick, she was born to be 
happy; but the Villiers had destroyed her. She had given her heart 
to Robert Howard in return for his own a fit exchange. But the 
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lady our mother-in-law had set her heart on the Coke-Hatton 
money-bags for her eldest son. 

Frances, horror-stricken, could not believe her ears. She would 
not accept her fate; and I could not blame her. My lord Purbeck 
born plain John Villiers was a gangling fellow weak in the head. 

'Oh, these Villiers, God damn them!' Frances said later, when 
she had come to trust me. 'Both my father and my mother were 
against the . . . marriage I* And her mouth twisted as though with 
poison. 'But my father was easy to deal with permission and a 
dowry; or disgrace. Those were the terms and he didn't hesitate. 
My mother wasn't so easy. For my father's disgrace, she cared 
not that 1 / Frances snapped her fingers. 'They'd been living apart 
for years. But the dowry that was a different pair of shoes. The 
marriage she hated as much as I did, was going to cost her ten 
thousand down and one thousand a year. All that Hatton gold 
pouring into the Villiers' money-bags. Not if she could help it! We 
ran away one night, fled into the country; but my father broke into 
the house and carried me off. Nice goings-on for a chief justice; 
another man would have hanged for it. So here I am married to a 
lunatic!' 

'You should have refused; you should have gone on refusing.' 

'You try refusing tied to a bedpost and lashed with a whip!' 

I looked at her with horror. Lashed. This golden, delicate thing! 

'My back was a pretty sight. Raw still on my wedding-day. The 
scars are still there if you'd care to see them.' 

But my husband debonair and gay, my kind husband! Had he 
known of this; had he allowed it? I tried to speak; she answered my 
question unasked. 

'Oh, my little lovebird/ and for all she was mocking she was near 
to tears; and they were, I felt, a little for me as well as for herself. 
'You haven't married one Villiers you've married the whole 
family. And what a family! Steenie-dog. . . .' 

The look I cast upon her might well have blighted our new- 
budded friendship. 

She shrugged. 'Oh,' she said, 'but he calls himself the King's 
dog though, indeed, it is no name for a man. And so, if it please 
you better, let it be Steenie the Bang's own name for his darling.' 
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Why did the King call him by so odd a name? It had long 
puzzled me, yet I had not cared to ask. Now I gathered my courage. 

'Don't you know? What an innocent you are! Beautiful Buck- 
ingham looks like the saint in the picture in the King's opinion 
young St. Stephen. Hence, Steenie. And Steenie's the best of the 
Villiers though that's not saying much. All that charm skin- 
deep. Scratch him and I hate to think what you'll find!' 

'You speak of my husband!' I broke in quick and angry. 

'Why so I do!' She smiled. 'Well, if you choose, let's leave him 
out. As for the rest a corrupt lot. Dear mother-in-law's greedy 
and lecherous; a liar, too. My husband's as crazy as a coot; brother 
Kit's a drunkard, and he's not much brighter than Purbeck. They 
haven't found him a wife yet, not for all their hunting and all their 
threats.' 

'Susan?' 

'A fool. Always running to the old hag with tittle-tattle. You 
can't trust her. And, if by any miracle you could, there's her husband 
nincompoop Fielding. If he's a good boy and does what he's told, 
there's a peerage in the offing.' She laughed that gay laugh of hers 
laced with bitterness. 'And Steenie himself hasn't done too ill! 
Rutland money-bags. Never look so shocked, child ' she was apt 
to forget she was but eighteen to my fifteen, 'you took him for 
love, so I'm told, and you've nothing to complain of. You've got the 
handsomest man in Christendom!' 

And here I must say that she so far respected my wish with 
regard to my husband, that only in times of especial bitterness did 
she refer to my husband as Steenie-dogl It was usually Steenie; or 
ironically our Steenie. She never, in all the time I knew her, used the 
name with which the King had honoured him, the name of Buck- 
ingham. 



Everything Frances said about my new family was true and so 
I was to find. Except one thing. Not even she could make me 
believe my husband had taken me for my money-bags. True his 
mother had haggled over my dowry; but I believe with all my 



heart that had he been able to afford It he would have taken me 
without. He loved me, not through any virtue of mine, but because 
the blind god had winged him. For the rest, his family had known 
the pinch of poverty too long; and when opportunities came, it was 
not unnatural I suppose to grab. But their greed offended me. 
They dipped both hands in the country's wealth; they gilded 
themselves with new, bright titles. Woe to any man, however high 
he stood, that offended the meanest of the Villiers! 

Everyone bowed before them. Except one. 

One person had never fallen to my husband's charm. Charles, 
Prince of Wales, was twenty at the time of my marriage; he was a 
pale young man with a handsome head and a melancholy face. 
They were supposed to be good friends, he and my husband the 
King insisted on a show of friendship. My husband courted the 
prince; the prince remained polite and cold. 

'There's a long history of anger between those two; jealousy as 
well, I shouldn't wonder!' Frances told me. 'Charles knows that 
though he's the King's son in the flesh, Steenie's the son of the King's 
heart. And then no two men were ever so different. Steenie's 
graceful and gay and easy and thoughtless; Charles is grave and 
clumsy a little, and he thinks too much. Charles has principles and 
wouldn't betray them if he died for it. If Steenie has principles he'd 
cast them to the winds of heaven let it suit him. But more than any- 
thing Charles has a faithful heart; when he loves, it's for ever. He's 
attracted by Steenie but he won't admit it. Maybe he's afraid 
Steenie will be taken from him, too; or, what's more likely, prove 
unworthy Charles isn't exactly a fool. So he isn't going to 
adventure that heart of his a third time!' 

And she went on to tell me of half-a-dozen quarrels between the 
two young men and the Prince getting the worst of it each time. 
'James had boxed his ears once already and in public. Everyone 
must love his Steenie-dog the heir to the throne no exception. 
Those two had to be friends. That's how Steenie got Wanstead 
House. Surely you know the story? 

'When the old man had bullied and battered Charles into some 
show of friendship, he gave a great banquet at Wanstead House to 
celebrate the kindness between my two boys. The old man got drunk as 



usual. He made a ridiculous speech about raising the Villiers family 
above any other in the land. He ended by giving the house and 
everything in it to his Steenie. I doubt any other man would have 
accepted it the old man wasn't responsible. But Steenie asked no 
questions; he took it. Charles was disgusted. He doesn't mean to lift 
a finger to help Steenie if he can help it. But he can't help it; his own 
heart will betray him. He's got as much chance of escaping as a 
mouse already in the claws of a cat.' 
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first months of my marriage should have been cloudless. 
J_ I might, had I chosen, been first lady in the land, the Queen 
being dead and the King's only daughter in far Bohemia, But, 
country-bred as I was, I wanted nothing more than to live in the 
quiet of my own home. Dragged in the dust of the King's journeys, 
seeing with my own eyes his passion for my husband, I could settle 
to nothing with a quiet mind. In spite of my mother-in-law's 
worldly wisdom, I could not use myself to the pawing and the 
petting nor the way the old man slobbered upon my husband; and 
the way my husband accepted it all. 

Letters were always passing between them; sometimes my 
husband would toss me one to answer. Sweetheart . . . wife . . . the 
King was not ashamed to address my husband so. Curious reading 
for a wife! Once when I burst forth in anger I had a high spirit 
those days he said, It is a sick old man. Give him your Christian 
charity.' And, indeed, in those days he himself was always gentle 
with the King, answering these love-letters for what else can I call 
them? with a real kindness; and not only for what he could make 
out of it. So whatever I might feel I must keep my thoughts to 
myself. There were few to agree with me and many to envy me. 
How often have I surprised the envious glances of pretty young 
men that would gladly have stepped into my lord of Buckingham's 
shoes! 

I was a much envied woman and should have been a happy one. 
My husband was handsome and brilliant and kind never was so 
kind a husband! But between the demands of the King and the 
women that pursued him, I had little peace of mind. And, for him- 
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self he had an unashamed enjoyment in a pretty woman. He had, 
as Madam his mother once said, a nose like a setter to hunt down a 
fallen bird. I have known him let the fit take him stop his coach 
outside the house of the lady-o-the-moment; and there it would 
wait with all his retinue while he took his pleasure within. I tried to 
make myself content I was no country wench but a great lady; 
and this was the way of the court. But I could not make myself 
content. 

To me the King was always kind I was no burning beauty to 
turn my husband's heart from him. It never occurred to the fond 
old man that the gentle manner I had been bred to show the world 
might cover an angry tempestuous heart. My sweet daughter he called 
me and was forever peering to see whether I was pregnant. 

'They say he's a chaste man for women and so he is ! We know 
which way his fancy flies. But for all that he's got the gutter-brat's 
interest in the marriage-bed/ Fran Purbeck told me. 'The morning 
after my wedding we were at Hampton Court he sent command- 
ing us not to rise until he'd visited us. And there I had to wait . . . 
lying in bed with that lunatic and waiting for the curious eye of the 
King and his friends . . . and I but fifteen!' And even now, remem- 
bering, her eyes were sick with disgust. 

All that summer we followed in the dust of the King's heels. 
There was never any rest; wherever we went masques and feasts, 
dancing and music, hunting and horseplay. Racked by gout, 
coughing and gasping for breath, he must seek his pleasure in the 
pleasure of the young, the swift; he would whip them on to suit his 
mood and he could be merciless. 

There was one occasion at Royston; I remember it well. A close 
summer's night heavy with coming storm; and so hot, any move- 
ment in our court gowns was a penance. 

The King was slumped in his great chair; by his side a couple of 
braziers burned; in spite of his great padded clothes he was always 
cold these days. The braziers and the candles added unendurably to 
the heat. Before him half-a-dozen young men capered; at the King's 
nod the music moved quicker and quicker . . . and with it the un- 
fortunate young men. 

The King fidgeted, his pale protruding eyes shifting this way and 
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that. 'Dance, dance! Dance ye fules, dance!' He heaved his bulk up 
In the chair, the great doublet swaying above his ricketty legs. 
'Dance, dance, dance!' And he was screaming. 

My husband leaped to his feet and cast off his doublet and no 
man but he would so dare in the presence of the King. And there he 
stood, his skin white as the fine, open shirt, bright hair backward 
tossed, eyes asparkle. No wonder the King and every woman, too 
doted upon him. He threw himself into the dance. I was not 
pleased. I thought he lacked the dignity of his age and station; but 
whatever he might lack, he lacked neither grace of movement nor 
power to please his master. 

The King clapped and laughed; my lord capered and jumped; 
and, when at last the King cried Enough, back came my dancer cool 
as a cucumber to be caressed by his old lover. 

If I could not keep my husband from the King, I had one crumb 
of comfort; Whitehall was unsuitable for my lord in his married 
state and we were looking for a house in town. There was one he 
passionately coveted York House, home of Sir Francis Bacon. It 
was a house greater by far than Belvoir; and had it been ten times 
the size, still he would have coveted it. It was as though he must 
always be proving to himself that, poor and humble though he had 
started, he would outshine the greatest in the land. 

York House the most magnificent house in London with Its 
great frontage to the Strand and Its noble gardens running to the 
river. Yet 'Old-fashioned/ he said, seeming-careless, 'but conve- 
nient. Convenient for Whitehall and Westminster and Greenwich, 
too!' So he made little of it, pretending it was not York House he 
wanted above all other houses. 

My husband and Sir Francis Bacon were good friends; the old 
man and the young were often seen walking together, an arm about 
each other's neck. "There goes the wisest man in England with the 
luckiest,' folk would say. Or, 'There go the wittiest and the hand- 
somest.* But, 'There go the two most corrupt men in England/ I 
once heard Fran say, not knowing I was by. 

They had been useful to each other, Sir Francis and my lord. The 
older man gave my husband good advice, steering him through the 
dangers of his first days at court; and my husband repaid him 
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royally. He loaded his friend with honours; Bacon became Lord 
Keeper; Bacon received his peerage my lord Verulam; Bacon 
was at the top of the ladder where, for all his cleverness, he had never 
found himself before. 

And then my husband asked him to sell York House. 

Bacon refused. 

"There'll be trouble for the old man over this!' Fran said. 

Tin your friend if you will have me so/ 1 told her, very quick. 
'But you must leave this constant complaining against my lord/ 

'Must I, indeed!' she cried out. 'And have I not cause to com- 
plain? I, and a hundred hundred with me? Steenie-dog's path is 
strewn with broken hearts, broken hopes, broken lives/ 

It was hard sometimes not to turn on Fran that so often turned 
upon me. Proud tormented creature that she was, she would with- 
out warning turn and bite. And yet she was made for love and 
gentleness as young Robert Howard knew and as her unfortu- 
nate husband guessed. 

My husband raised his offer for York House; and again and yet 
again. And each time he wrote, 'I have no wish to incommode your 
lordship/ And Bacon, so shrewd as a rule, took him at his word 
there was, after all, friendship between them. 'York House is the 
house where my father died and there I first drew breath/ he 
answered. 'There I will give up my last breath, if it please God/ 

'It may please God but it won't please Steenie/ Fran said. In 
that house the old man will never die/ 

My husband spoke no more on the subject; he bought Walling- 
ford House a mansion sufficiently great and as convenient for the 
Thames. 

It is an odd thing that, shortly afterwards, his old friend fell into 
disgrace. 

'Steenie will make a show of standing by him; but for all that 
the old man's finished!' Fran said. 

'He's finished because he's corrupt. He's taken bribes; he's 
grown fat at the country's expense/ I told her, very quick. 

*Oh my sweet innocent, so does everyone! It's expected. Men 
don't fall for taking bribes! Look at Steenie himself; look at the 
whole horde of Villiers' harpies!' 
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In spite of Fran's insinuations my husband stood by his old 
friend, his single voice raised against all Parliament. 

Very pretty!' Fran said. 'But what's Steenie been doing behind 
the scenes?' 

'You're hatefully prejudiced. You wait and see!' 

'Well wait . . and we'll see/ she said. 

What could one voice do against the many? My lord Verulani 
lost all his offices and was banished to the country; and there he 
pined with longing to be back in London. But he did not come back 
until York House was sold but not to us. 

'You see!' I told Fran in triumph. 'You were wrong. Bacon's 
banishment had nothing to do with York House. It's sold to 
Cranfield; and still Bacon returns . . .' 

I stopped. There was a look on her face as though she were 
sorry for me. Too late I remembered Cranfield' s recent marriage 
into the Villiers family. 

Within a little, York House came into my husband's hand. Fran 
said nothing; but her silence was scarifying. And yet she was wrong 
so to judge him. They lie that say my husband deserted his old 
friend and left him to his disgrace. 



So now we had two town houses, York House and Wallingford. 
And we had country houses also Wanstead and Whadden, Okley 
Magna and Okley Parva, and more than I can remember; many, 
indeed, I have never even yet seen. But not one of these was grand 
enough for my lord the Marquis of Buckingham. That first summer 
of our marriage he bought Burleigh. A great house, Burleigh, 
greater than Belvoir. It should be, he said, the wonder of Christen- 
dom and set to work upon the plans. Master Inigo Jones rushed 
backwards and forwards, dividing his time between Burleigh and 
Wallingford. At Burleigh several wings were torn down and all the 
stables; folk said everywhere that Buckingham's horses were housed 
better than many a Christian. New wings went up with great 
windows in the new fashion, so that the rooms were filled with 
light. My husband's clerk, Gerbier a poor painter but a good 
judge of works of art was sent abroad to collect pictures and 
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marbles and hangings. Money flowed from us faster than water; 
and Wallingford House, redecorated and new-furnished, was also 
costing a pretty penny. 

It'll be nothing to what Steenie will spend when he starts on 
York House!' Fran warned me. 'Never look so worried, my dear, 
there's plenty of gold to be had for the taking honours to be sold, 
offices to be bought. And who has the handling of everything but 
Steenie?' 

The King was impatient to see Burleigh; and when he wanted a 
thing he couldn't wait. Burleigh was ankle-deep in dust, its rooms 
and gardens stacked with planks, with bricks, with plaster. Inigo 
Jones came racing once more from London. Dust was hurriedly 
carted away, bricks and wood hustled from sight; some rooms 
were prepared and the gardens set in order. 

So with the King and all his retinue to Burleigh we went. And 
for the first time I saw this great house of mine that was to be my 
best-loved home; for, like my own Belvoir, it stood foursquare 
upon a hill and, however close the heat, however dead the air below, 
here a fresh wind forever blew. 

I had been weary dragging about on the King's] ourneys, but now I 
knew the real meaning of weariness. At Burleigh there was neither 
pause nor peace. Unskilled mistress of this great unfinished house 
and very young, I was not yet sixteen I must watch that every- 
thing went right; the Bang demanded perfection in his entertaining. 
Feasts and dances, hunting and hawking, followed without resting- 
space. I met Ben Jonson, Master of the Revels, with his clever, 
witty face. He looked a kindly man and I would have given much 
to sit awhile and talk with him. 

He had written a new masque in honour of the King; it was very 
elaborate and injuriously costly. He had written rhymes for all our 
guests, some of them flattering, others with a sting that the victim 
felt only afterwards. My husband had to address the King in the 
most fulsome, the most cloying terms. I wondered, hearing him 
rehearse his lines, that he could bring himself to speak them; or the 
King to hear. I needn't have worried. The King never believed that 
the most fulsome flattery could be flattery; he swallowed it all and 
came back for more. 
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The Bang, who considered himself a poet, honoured me with a 
verse of his own, 

This goodly house and all this store 
Of huge provisions smiles upon us here. 
The bucks, the stags in fall they seem to smile, 
God send us a smiling boy in a while. 

That smiling boy was seven long years a-coming. 
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I WAS slow about my first pregnancy perhaps because I was dis- 
turbed about the relations between my husband and the King; 
perhaps because the casting-ofF of my own faith had not ceased to 
prick me. Two years after my marriage my first child was born. 

During the whole of my pregnancy the King made a nuisance 
of himself Of course the child must be a boy. Of course it must be 
christened James. Of course he must be the godfather. He was 
always calling to enquire of my health; always sending me presents 
of cakes and fruit which I could not eat; always ready with his tire- 
some bits of advice. And to all his tiresomeness I must reply with 
due gratitude. 

Childbirth is woman's business; but he made it his own, driving 
me well-nigh crazy with his never-ending warnings. He wrote to 
my husband, 

I pray you, as you love me, make her precisely obey these 
rules. Let her never go in a coach upon the street, nor yet go 
fast in it. ... 

I was tempted to ask how I could go in a coach be it slow or 
fast that went never upon the street? But I held my peace knowing 
it was meant for kindness. 

Let your mother keep all hasty news from coining to her 
ears; let her not eat too much fruit. . . . 

He knew where his own shoe pinched, the greedy old man! I have 
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seen him snatch at a dish all impatience for the fruit; and though 
thereafter he would certainly be punished by a colic, he would 
never learn. Now, though he thought to warn me against his own 
weakness, I still held my peace. 

. . . Hasten her out of London after we are gone. . . . 

At this last piece of advice I cried out. 'After we are gone? Does he 
mean to take you from me again? Will he never let you be? Am I 
to be left to bear the dragging days alone?* 

'The King commands!' He shrugged. 'Besides, it's as well to 
humour him. He means to pay the whole cost of your lying-in.' 

I said, startled and displeased, It's a thing we should do our- 
selves. We are not beggars/ 

'Thank the gods for whatever gifts they throw into your lap. 
Ten thousand pounds is not to be sneezed at!' 

And now I stared indeed. 'Ten thousand pounds! I'm not the 
Queen of England. I don't carry the heir to the throne!' 

'You carry Buckingham's heir.' 

'Then let Buckingham pay for his heir. As for the King he's 
poorer than we are; his pockets are empty.' 

'He'll fill them somehow! Come,' he was all lazy good-humour, 
'would you rob an old man of his pleasure?' 

'Of this one yes! And of one other his dearest pleasure; for 
there the King's a thief and all the gold in the world won't pay for 
the jewel he steals from me.' I took him by the hand; he smiled that 
charming smile of his, lifted the hand that held his own and kissed it. 

I had been angered enough by the King's offers and advice, but 
when my husband, laughing, showed me a letter he had received, 
my anger boiled. I forced myself, however, to quiet; but when Fran 
came to sit with me later, I let fly. 

'The King ought to have been a midwife!' I cried out. 'He's been 
busy about this pregnancy ever since my wedding-night.' I threw 
her the letter and her eyes flew over the cramped handwriting. 

. , . the Lord of Heaven send you a sweet and blithe awakening, 
all sorts of comfort in your sanctified bed; and bless the fruits 
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thereof that I may have sweet bedchamber boys to play with 
me; and this is my daily prayer. . . . 

'There's a Peeping Tom for you!' Fran said. I'd laugh if I 
didn't want to puke instead! Well, I hope you like the thought of 
sweet bedchamber boys to play with our royal fool!' 

'No fear of that. The King's an old man ' 

'Not above fifty!' 

'Older by far than his years; he'll never make old bones. He'll 
not live to play with bedchamber boys of my making.' 

The months dragged on. November passed and December. 
January came in all icy blast; February winds blew keen as a knife. 
In March, on a blustery day when the sun shone pale in a watery 
sky, I was delivered of my first-born at WalHngford House. 

The moment I started in labour the King was informed; within 
the hour he was there and nothing would make him budge. 

'If tongues didn't wag about the King and his Steenie, they'd be 
wagging about the King and you!' Fran said. 

'You might well think me his mistress with all his prayings and 
his presents!' I sighed. 'I'm sick to death of the old man. My tongue 
wags bitter, I know; but I hold him to blame he encourages my 
husband's faults, watering them with his slobberings until the weeds 
bid fair to spoil the fair flowers of my lord's nature. The King 
ruins all; and for that, let him be never so kind, I cannot forgive 
him.' 



My first child was a girl. Not the longed-for heir, but a girl. My 
husband was good enough to show no disappointment, though my 
lady, his mother, was not so kind. The King, too, expressed dis- 
satisfaction but he was soon over it. A trial run, he said; there was 
plenty of time! And indeed, the King's future enquiries concerning 
my health and they were frequent turned always upon my 
pregnancies, or expected pregnancies, or hoped-for pregnancies. He 
interfered with my life to such an extent that I must not, without 
his permission, presume to wean my own child. It is a woman's 
duty and her pleasure to breed children; and this pleasure the King 
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clouded. And though I carried myself pleasantly towards him, there 
were times when I resented him with all my heart. 

I recovered slowly from my confinements and immediately 
took the smallpox which, by the King's command, kept my husband 
from me. 

'Didn't you expect it?' Fran asked. 'Steenie's face is his fortune/ 

Had my husband not been taken from me, I myself would have 
sent him; but the King's interference irked me in my sickness. And 
as the slow days passed, I wondered whether it might not be a good 
thing for us both if my husband took the sickness took it lightly; 
enough to mar his beauty; no more. A marred face would mar his 
fortunes but it might well mend our lives. That Buckingham, 
beauty marred, would be no more Buckingham, I did not stop to 
think. It is as well we have not God's powers in our hands. 

I should have been content for my husband to have had his 
beauty spoilt; yet I cringed in fear from the thought of marring my 
own. What could I hope for then from my lord that loved all 
beautiful things and especially a beautiful woman? 

The days of my convalescence were slow; but they were made 
brighter for me by Fran. To my surprise she was constant at my 
bedside, risking her beauty and curbing her quick spirit to gentle- 
ness. And perhaps for this God remembered her later when she her- 
self lay sick of this same pox. 

When I was recovered though I had not yet regained my 
strength I was churched in the King's bedchamber; and I could 
have wished a pleasanter place for my churching than the stale air of 
his sickroom. My baby was christened Mary after my husband's 
mother. Little Mall the King called her, this being his Scots way of 
saying Moll. Big Mall was his name for my mother-in-law and 
shortly after my churching she fell into disgrace. 

For some time before my lying-in, the King had been, regarding 
her with suspicion. Though she had played her part in bringing me 
into the Church of England, she herself was flirting with the Church 
of Rome. She had my sympathy; for how often did I find my heart 
turning to the old ways and the prayers of my childhood upon my 
lips? 

The King knew well the growing anger against his sweet gossip, 
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for a King's favour must always give rise to jealousy. And, having 
no wish to add to the flames, he found it needful that his Steenie's 
mother show herself staunch to the English Church. And since I, 
myself, was so recent a convert, he commanded us both to Windsor. 
And there we must sit weary after weary evening, listening to the 
dull arguments of his chaplain Laud. Dull and useless! For who, 
having once surrendered his will to God, though he be forced to bow 
himself in the House of Rimmon, would break the pact in his most 
secret heart? In such case my mother-in-law and I, alike stood. So, 
though we sat listening with a dutiful air, of her at least the King 
had his doubts. He offered her two thousand pounds to take Holy 
Communion according to the rites of the Church of England. She 
took both. 

She would have been wise to keep quiet for a while; but though 
she had taken Communion of the English Church and two 
thousand pounds she kept about her a Catholic priest and cared 
not who knew. 

'The King's in one of his rages,' Fran told me laughing. 'He says 
Beldam Buckinghan tried to make a fool of him taking his 
money and flaunting her priests. Well, who's the fool now but dear 
mother-in-law? She's been ordered from the court. And for small 
mercies let us be thankful. Small mercies, I say; she'll be back again 
never fear!' 

So my husband's mother retired to Goadby, whose name had 
baited a trap for me one summer's day. But, as Fran had said, not 
for long. Back she came sailing into greater favour than before. The 
Spanish ambassador made a jest about it 'Never has there been so 
much hope of converting England to the Roman Faith. For more 
prayers are being offered to the mother than to the son.' 

Blasphemous but true. A favouring wind was blowing my lady 
the Countess of Buckingham into a rich harbour. 
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Y MUST be forever in the public eye. My lady the Marchioness of 
J[ Buckingham. The King's sweet daughter must be forever hunt- 
ing, hawking, dancing, nodding, bowing, smiling, laughing 
though head and heart ache. And it was not only the constant 
noise, that distracted me, it was the constant extravagance. How 
often I lay sleepless racking my brains that we might plug the leak 
of our evergrowing debts. But it was all hopeless. We must con- 
tinually receive gifts we did not want and return gifts yet hand- 
somer; we must attend feasts and give again feasts yet greater; we 
must be present at every masque where money flowed like water 
and know that we, in turn, must give masques even madder, even 
more extravagant. 

Yet all this noise I was resolute to shut out from my life my 
true life that I lived with my dear lord when I might keep him by 
me, the life I lived with my child. I had discovered a passion of 
tenderness for her, grudging the time I must spend from the nursery. 
She was so delicate, not like to live, Dr. Theodore Mayerne 
said. He was the King's physician and should know. And yet my old 
nurse set her opinion above his. She sent into the country for an 
excellent wet nurse, since after the smallpox my own milk was 
neither good nor sufficient. And together we watched and we 
prayed. 

This private Hfe of mine was greatly enriched by Fran, dear to 
me as a sister and my only friend. In spite of her sharp tongue I 
knew her true heart. I saw more than I could have wished of my 
sister-in-law Susan Fielding. She was a pretty child with the habit 
of slipping in unnoticed; she would sit so quiet and still, one hardly 
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knew her there. I did not dislike her but I dared not trust her. Was 
she guileless as she seemed, a simple chatterbox, a surprised trouble- 
maker? Or was her pretty prattle purposeful to make mischief? I did 
not know; I dared not count her a friend. 

These quiet spaces I cherished the more because they came but 
rarely. All about me buzzed the affairs of the country; and because 
my husband stood at the right hand of the King, every public 
business, large or small, affected my private life and, most of all, 
when the King was at his wits* ends for money, which was nearly 
always. James would quarrel with Parliament over the matter; and 
because it soured his temper, it soured my husband's also, till 
there was no living with him. He would stride about, brows black, 
refusing food and flinging himself out of the house to forget his 
trouble in other arms than mine. 

And then, too, he was a man that must be approved, admired, 
loved. It was natural that his luck and his extravagance, and the way 
he filled the eye and ear should make enemies for him. And these 
enemies he could not consider without anger. 

Now he was to make still further enemies. 

'Steenie's backing the wrong horse/ Fran said. 'He's all for 
friendship with Spain and a Spanish marriage. The country won't 
hear of it!' 

'The country won't be asked!' I said. 'Parliament spoke plain 
against the marriage and the King told them it wasn't their business/ 

'Then the King's a fool for all his wisdom!' She spoke in the 
crisp tones of her father. 'The marriage of the heir to the throne is 
everybody's business. But peace! Peace at any price! That's the bee 
in the old man's bonnet; and if he isn't careful it's going to turn and 
sting him. We don't like Catholics in this country; and most of all, 
we don't like Spain. Marriage with the Infanta Maria another 
bloody Mary so they say Queen Bess would turn in her grave. The 
people won't stand for it and you'd best tell your husband so! He 
encourages the old man. The King's honest in the business mis- 
taken but honest. Not so Steenie. He's in it for his own ends. He's 
all for the marriage because Parliament's against it and he's got his 
little score to settle there/ 

I said nothing; it was all true. 
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' And besides . . / she spoke slowly now, 'try to keep him at home 
for his own sake. He's restless, itching for adventure been at home 
too long. He's wild to see with his own eyes the splendour of Spain 
and outshine it with his own. England's too small to hold him. 
he's got to shine in the eyes of Christendom. And when he's in that 
mood heaven help us all!' 

There was a rustle in the dusk of the curtains. Susan Fielding 
stood there smoothing down her satin gown. How long had she 
been hidden? How much had she heard? However little, it would 
do Fran no good. 

I said, 1 like my visitors announced; Susan, remember it, please! 5 

'Dear sister, do we stand on ceremony?' She blew me a kiss from 
a rosy pouting mouth, and was gone. 

'Little spy!' Fran said. 'These ViUiers they leave their smell 
behind.' 

'How you hate them all! For God's sake, Fran, watch your 
tongue!' 



My lord courted the Spanish ambassador, gave feasts and 
masques in his honour, showered upon him extravagant gifts. 
Gondomar accepted; and gave nothing. He went on smiling out of 
that crafty face of his, that Spanish face with the heavy jaw. This 
courtship did not make the people love my husband more. Gondo- 
mar was the best-hated ambassador any man could remember. 
Fran said, when those two walked together, there were cries of 
Hang 'em both! 

But my husband only laughed. He never believed the common 
people could do him any hurt. Harm if ever such an unlikely thing 
happened to him would come, he was sure, from another source; 
from some pretty boy, not from the riff-raff; and in this riff-raff he 
included certain small squires in Parliament that were beginning to 
show their teeth. They were grinning dogs, he said, that might be 
easily kicked away. 

We spent November with the King at Royston. My husband 
fell sick of a slight fever and the King stayed by him; nor would he 
leave the place until his sweet boy was well again not though 
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Parliament waited for its opening. It says much for the love the 
King bore him; for James trembled at the mere thought of sickness, 
great or small; and besides, his pockets as usual were empty and 
only Parliament could fill them. Christmas saw us back in London; 
and glad was I to come back to my own home and to my baby. In 
spite of Mayerne she was thriving; already she was showing those 
pretty ways that charmed all who set eyes upon her. 

And now we had a little moment of peace. Those same squires 
that had shown their teeth in Parliament were, for the moment, 
where they could do no mischief Coke in the Tower, Pym a 
prisoner in his own house; and the promise of like treatment for all 
trouble-makers. And, to make all snug, Gondomar had gone home; 
that he had carried with him my husband's secret promise we were 
not to know. 

One thing enlivened our quiet. The King fell into the river at 
Theobalds a very little river and was fished out none the worse 
save for a slight chill. 

'Poor fellow!' Susan ran in a-giggle at the news where I sat with 
Fran. 'Such grand ideas about Kings being divine and doomed 
always to look a fool! He can't help it. That great padded body 
topping those spindly legs. I expect them to snap any moment. That 
moth-eaten beard. Those pale gooseberry eyes!' 

Fran made a little mouth of distaste; Susan was forever flattering 
the old man to his face. 

'Take a good look at those eyes,' I told her, 'and maybe you 
won't find them so ridiculous after all!' 

Susan shrugged and giggled again. 'Whenever I think of the old 
man head downwards in the water and those great riding-boots and 
skinny shanks sticking out, I can't help laughing.' 

'A frail man . . . and a sick one. Not so funny when you come 
to think of it!' Fran was thoughtful. 'A lesson there that won't, I 
fancy, be lost on our Steenie.' 

'What lesson?' Susan asked in her small sweet voice but her eyes 
were hard. 

I sent Fran a warning look but she would not be stayed. It was 
as though a devil drove her to prick these Villiers though back her 
arrows would come to wound her own heart. 
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'That the King might die of something other than old age/ she said. 
'He's a sick man, true; yet the creaking gate aye hangs longest. But 
like any man he may meet with an accident; and Steenie-dog ' 
she cast Susan a cool, amused look. 'Steenie-dog's taking no chances. 
He means to be well in with both Kings present and future. He's 
out to win the Prince; and Charles is beginning to melt the signs 
are clear for those that know how to look. Steenie means to go on 
being Favourite to the end of the chapter.' She turned to me. 'And 
you'd best make up your mind to it!' She was half-laughing, half- 
pitying. 

*Oh, Fran, Fran/ I said, 1 weary of the court. We're given but 
one life here below and he wastes it Buckingham wastes himself 
and me, me, too.' 

They stared at me, Susan her rosy mouth half-open, Fran 
knitting her fine brows. They were startled; the air of the court was 
to both of them the breath of life. 

'We gain nothing and we lose all, he and I/ I cried out. 'Never 
the quiet mind. He's restless, uncertain in his moods * 

I sat there wringing my hands, knowing well what folk said of 
him how once he was kind that was now, for the most part, an 
angry man. Once he had carried himself with courtesy to all, now 
he was harsh and overbearing. Once he would go out of his way to 
render service to the humblest and no reward but thanks; now he 
would grant nothing without full value paid in advance. Once he 
was fine and noble and now . . . now . . , 

'Oh/ I said and I was half-crying, 'don't you understand? I want 
a different life for little Moll. I want her to breathe clean country 
air, not the foul air of London and the lewd air of the court, I have 
seen little ones about the palace look and leer, their innocence gone. 
I don't want that for Moll ... I don't want it! I want her to grow up 
far from the backbiting and the corruption and the heartlessness and 
the greed/ 

'And the cruelty?' Fran spoke low enough for me, only, to 
hear. 

It was a question she might well ask. The Villiers were making 
her life unendurable; and the court looked on amused, 

'Cruelty!' she cried out when Susan, having lingered uselessly 
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for more gossip, left us once again alone together. 'Will there never 
be an end to it, never? I am the baited bear!' 

The baited bear, Frances so delicate and fine! 

'These Villiers, they prick me, wound me, laugh while I dance 
to the whip. My lady Purbeck! The very name chosen to wound, to 
humiliate. It was not enough to drag me from my mother's house, 
to whip me into an unholy marriage, to fleece her for my dowry. 
No! They must try to rob her of her Purbeck lands for my oaf of a 
husband that is not capable to win either bride or lands for himself. 
She refused; and I was glad. And so when my poor fool was pushed 
up into the peerage they could find no better title than Purbeck. A 
mockery; and, I think, a threat. "Well, let them threaten! It's an 
empty title; the lands they'll never get. But the mockery. It falls 
upon my heart like one of their whips.' 

'Could you not content yourself, a little, Fran? Your husband 
loves you . , .* 

'Love!' she cried out in a dreadful voice. 'He took me with a 
bloody back!' Her shoulders twitched as though the wounds bled 
still. And then she said, more quiet, 'I try to be a faithful wife. If not 
loving, why then faithful. But it isn't easy ... it isn't easy; and I 
don't know how long I can go on. Kate . . . when I see my gangling 
fool, I puke/ 

How could I blame her? Young Howard had been her child- 
hood love. He was handsome, he was clever, he was kind; an 
accomplished courtier, a soldier, a scholar. Beside him, Purbeck 
was, indeed, an ugly fool. And, moreover, it was not fashionable at 
court to lead a clean life. Scarce a man but had his mistresses, scarce 
a woman but had her lovers. Our own mother-in-law, if not 
actually tarnished in her honour, had figured in lewd ballads a-- 
plenty. 

Fran said, very wretched, 'We have but one life here below 
you said that yourself, Kate. And should I not try to find a little 
happiness somewhere, somehow?' 



Knowing as everyone knew which way Fran's heart was set, 
my husband's mother lost no time. The ungrateful creature should 
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be taught what happened to those that by word or deed slighted the 
Villiers. It was a punishment she had brought upon herself! 

John Villiers could be a devil when roused; my lady, his mother, 
set to work to rouse him. She was forever at him with tales of his 
wife's unfaithfulness. 

Her heart Fran had given; but not, as yet, her body. A little 
kindness, a little understanding, might have saved her. My lady had 
no intention of saving her. She set to work with so good a will that 
soon she had driven her unfortunate son from the dimness of half- 
wit into the darkness of lunacy. 

Now Purbeck was truly mad. No denying it. He howled like a 
wolf; he banged his head against the wall; he attacked others and 
would have injured himself. But never in his maddest fits did he 
lift a hand against his wife. 

He was no longer fit to stay in the Prince's household at White- 
hall and the rooms he shared with Fran. The family removed him; 
and when she would have gone with him, they thrust her back. So 
howling and beating out with his bound hands, they dragged him 
resisting all the way. It was as though he knew, poor wretch, even 
in his madness that he could trust Fran; as though in spite of every- 
thing she would protect him. 

They locked him up in Wallingford House making my home a 
misery to me. I could not escape the sound of his misery. I kept as 
far as possible from the room where he was confined, but still the 
cries reached my ears; they chilled my blood and grieved my heart. 
I grieved for the overthrow of a man; grieved still more for Fran, 
that bright and lovely creature, chained to this monster. 

Once he shattered the window of his room and stood there, his 
chained wrists pouring with blood, his white face dabbled with 
blood and tears, while he struggled with the servants that tried to 
drag him away. The crowd watched and jeered and he cried out 
Fran . . . Fran . . . her name his cry of help, echo of his heart's 
despair. 

She tried to come to him; she could no longer hate this sick, 
despairing creature. Had she been allowed her will, I think he must 
have been healed. For he loved her with a depth and a tenderness he 
himself did not fully understand; and she had a charity for all sick, 
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lost creatures. With his love and her charity they might have made 
something of their wretched lives. 

That they should make something of their lives together was 
the last thing the Villiers wanted. They wanted Fran's money; and 
they wanted their revenge. With her sick husband in their hand, 
they had revenge and money both. 

'We have left her quite, quite destitute/ my lady mother-in-law 
said; and the quality in her smile showed that Fran had nothing to 
hope for. 'Not a penny in her purse, nor a jewel to pawn, nor 
clothes for her back, save those she stands up in. We are teaching 
her a lesson she and that beldam her mother.' 

I could endure the thought of Fran's wretchedness no longer. 
My husband might believe that his brother needed protection of his 
family, but surely he could never countenance this treatment of 
Fran! Surely, busy about his many duties, he had not understood 
the depths of her humiliation and of her poverty. I would speak to 
him, and at once. 

Before the first words were out of my mouth, I saw my mistake. 
His face darkened; gone was the charming smile, the debonair 
manner. 

*It is not your business!' he said. 'Purbeck's wife's a bad woman. 
He's safe in our hands/ 

'And Fran's money, too?'* I flashed out. There are times still 
when my childhood temper gets the better of me. 

He nodded. 'That, too.' And then he said, 'Kate, simple Kate, I 
love simplicity, but not foolishness. Be warned.' And he turned his 
back and left me. 

Fran, with a courage I must admire but could never follow, came 
herself to Wallingford House, the house of her enemies, to ask help 
in her need. Alas that I was from home! I heard the story with sick- 
ness and with anger. They had laid hands upon her, at my mother- 
in-law's command. My own servants' hands upon the body of 
my friend . . . Fran's delicate body. They had carried her out and 
most shamefully, with gibes and jeers, thrust her into the open 
street. 

I had no need to summon my courage; anger sent me raging to 
my husband. 
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*My house, my own. house!' I cried out. *I am ashamed. You 
have shamed more than Fran; you have shamed me!' 

'My house/ he said. 'And 1 take the shame upon my own head.' 
And then he said, slow and thoughtful, 'Silliness is sweet in a woman; 
but there comes a point when it may no longer be endured. I have 
warned you before; I warn you again/ 

What did he mean by that? I knew him to be unfaithful; it was a 
knowledge I could not escape. Women pursued him, proud to win 
a glance. Even such great ladies as my lady Salisbury and my lady 
Carlisle boasted that they had been his mistress. He sinned, cheerful 
and unashamed. A man needed a change; it sent him back fresh to 
his wife, he said. Such change was good, he thought, if the heart were 
true. Was he warning me now, that if in future his heart wandered, 
also, I must blame my own stupidity? 

And yet I went on loving him. Put it down to that foolishness 
with which he had charged me. Or lay it to that charm he wore like 
a talisman to win all hearts. Witness old James stiff with Stuart pride 
bowing before every gust of sweet Steenies insolence. Witness young 
Charles giving his unwilling heart, placing his friend on a pinnacle 
above all men, above the country's welfare even; Charles treading 
the bitter path of hatred for Buckingham's sake. Witness every 
woman whose heart he had won; for all his faithlessness they for- 
gave him ... as I did; forgave him until ninety times ninety and 
beyond. For he was Buckingham; and when he took a heart he took 
it forever. 
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FRAN wrote to my husband; a most pitiful letter yet there was 
pride in it, too. 
He flicked it over to me with a smile. 

. . . the duty I owe to a husband and the affection I bear him . . . 

*Duty! Affection P My husband's laughter broke in upon my 
reading. 'My sister Purbeck's the world's liar/ 

*She writes the truth. Love him she does not, nor pretends it. 
But there's compassion in Fran; and duty, too. Listen! 

. . . the affection I bear him makes me desire to be with him and 
to add what comfort I may to his afflicted mind, since his only 
desire is in my company; which, if it please you to satisfy him 
in, I shall with a very good will suffer with him and think it only 
my duty, though, I think, every wife would not do so. ... 

'And it's true,' I cried out. 'Can you not see it? What woman, 
save she have compassion, would choose to live with a madman?* 

He gave me a dark look. A fool I may be and a loving one; but 
I am not to be stared down by an ugly look. 

'She says, to keep her from her husband is to offend against the 
laws of God. She begs you to consider her pitiable state, having been 
left with no means to live. She says, and truly, that she came no 
beggar to her husband, though she is like to be so turned off. She 
implores you but listen, listen to her own words! 

. . . for your own honour and conscience take some course to 
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give me satisfaction; or tie my tongue from crying out to God 

and to the world for vengeance . . . 

And how will Villiers pride support that?' 

'She rates herself too high!' He laughed. 'Neither God nor the 
world care one jot!* But though he laughed he was not well- 
pleased. 

For all his love of Steenie, James had still a sense of common 
justice. 

* Ye hae thirty thousand poun' o' Hatton gowd in yer han's at the 
verra least and how much mair I winna speir !' he told my mother- 
in-law. 'Gin yer dinna gi ' some wee bit back, yer name will stink 
in the nostrils o' decent men.* 

So the family was forced to do something for Fran; and they did 
as little as possible. They gave her a couple of hundred pounds a 
year, some worn dresses and a few small jewels; and back she came 
to Whitehall and all was quiet for the present. But my lady our 
mother-in-law would never forgive Fran. 

The days went by and still I lived my two lives one in the eye 
of the court, the other in the quiet of my own house. My baby grew 
strong and beautiful. She was so charming; with her father's dark 
blue eyes and his chestnut hair; she had all his handsome looks. And 
she had that same sweetness that had been his before success had 
spoilt him. For all her slow start she was forward now for her age. 
She took one step and then two; first with the tumbling softness of 
a puppy, and then with the enchanting grace of a fairy. She said her 
first word; not mum-mum, but, as you might expect, dad-dad; for 
father was her best playmate; but when she was in trouble it was 
always to me she came. 



My husband bought yet another house. 

'We'd do better to sell than to buy!' I said, troubled. 'We've 
more houses than we can do with let us live a thousand years; but 
which way to turn for money I do not know/ 

He dropped a light kiss upon my cheek. 'What a cheese-parer 
it is! Never fret yourself, I've bought it for a song. And we do need 
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it! Burleigh and Wanstead are over-far from London save for a 
longish stay. I need a place in the country where I may snatch a few 
hours' rest. I needitl' 

'We've other houses; some I've never seen.' 

'Too little all of them; too mean for my wife!' 

Td like a little house for a change; a little, pretty house where I 
may cut a rose or pluck myself an apple.' 

'My wife must spare her pretty hands.' He lifted my hand and 
kissed it. 'White-handed mistress ... a pretty phrase! A lady's hand is 
always smooth and fine.' 

There was an odd note in his voice; I think he was remembering 
his mother that had worked, a servant, in his father's house. 'And, 
for the apple is there no rarer fruit for Buckingham's wife?' He 
said it with the arrogance I knew; as though he needed to forget a 
boy in a torn doublet. That was the thing about him others could 
not know; when he was most arrogant then he was weeping inside 
for humbleness. Now he laughed a little, banishing the thought of 
that boy. 'Don't you want to know about this new house of yours? 
They call it ... Beaulieu.' 

His pride was such I sought to hide my dismay. Beaulieu is a very 
great house; what its upkeep might be I trembled to think. 

'Old-fashioned, of course,' he said, as he had said before. 'That's 
why I got it cheap. Deep gables and small windows; nothing of the 
classical there. A hundred years old and country style. But we'll soon 
put that right!' 

When he renamed the house New Hall I feared the worst. And 
with reason. Once more money began to drain from our pinched 
purse. There were not only alterations to the house itself, but here, 
too, Gerbier was given a free hand to buy treasures in the markets 
of the world. But what we spent didn't cover the half of our furnish- 
ings. Sir Henry Wootton sent us a Titian from Venice. Sir Francis 
Roe, Aegean marble; and we had countless other gifts; folk are 
glad, always, to pay for favour to be shown some desired office 
given, or title or patent. It was expected. Every man that held high 
office under the King must find his own wages the King was so 
poor. So fortune hunters paid and smiled until . . . 

So now we had three great houses Burleigh, York House and 
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New Hall all being restored and all being sumptuously furnished 
at the same time. Wallingford, too, must be kept to the pitch of 
grandeur my husband required. And then there were all those lesser 
houses we never saw but whose upkeep was a constant drain upon 
our purse. Gerbier complained that I was careless, forgetting to 
order this or that; once it was a great roll of Persian cloth-of-gold 
for curtains at New Hall. I had not forgotten. I was a better house- 
wife than he knew! 

So I went on practising what economies I might, while my 
husband stinted nothing. Whatever took his fancy he bought, never 
mind the price! New Hall had a great park, yet he bought more land 
wood and meadow, acre upon acre. There must be more bowling- 
greens; more tennis-courts; a maze. There must be larger pleasure 
gardens and long walks watched over by statues in the Italian 
fashion. 

And he was just such a spendthrift at Burleigh and in London. 
Folk would stand and stare at the outside of York House and 
small wonder! There were princely houses stretching to Whitehall 
but not one so magnificent as this promised to be. The King had 
sent several thousand ton of Portland stone; and the dust of its 
chipping settled for yards on either hand; it blew up dry in throat 
and nostrils. 

Once I met Fran. She was standing with the crowd and, with 
them, staring up at the house; there was a wry smile on her 
lips. 

'There go my thirty thousand pounds !' she said. 'But it won't go 
far a ballroom, perhaps, or a picture-gallery. Have a care, Kate, 
or you may end as poor as I!' 

'Buckingham builds for posterity he says.' 

She laughed at that. 'How pompous of Steenie; and how like 
him! Building for posterity! He'll be lucky if it lasts his own life- 
time. He can't wait to have anything done properly he shows his 
character plain! Gerbier's complaining everywhere that it's no use 
putting up new walls till the old ones have been properly repaired 
decayed wood and rotten stone removed. But Steenie won't listen. 
He wants his dream in stone and marble and he wants it now!' 

Nothing I could say to that! It was all true. 
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These days I lived chiefly at New Hall with my little girl. We 
occupied one wing and I thought we should never be free of the 
smell of mortar and size and the smother of dust. But Moll had 
never been so happy in all her little life. She chuckled at the workmen 
who were always ready to chuckle back especially if a pretty 
nurse-maid were at hand. And we could not keep her from tumbling 
in the sand and water; and how many gowns she spoilt! Soon I gave 
up trying; we put away her fine clothes and she crawled about a 
true little country maid all sunburnt in russet. 

My husband rode over often to see us and to watch the rebuild- 
ing of the house. Sometimes the Bang came, too; poor old man! 
My husband was not always kind; he could be harsh and impatient, 
forgetting the respect due to his King; but soon he would be his 
charming self again and the Bong's sun shone. 

For the most part I was alone with Moll. Our days went quietly. 
My chief excitement was when she learned a new trick or a new 
word. And there were the excitements of the King's presents; his 
hampers arrived every day. Always there would be cakes with the 
violet sugar my baby loved; and pheasant and salmon in season; and 
there would be dried plums from France and dried grapes from 
Greece and sugared beans from China. Moll would stand, unsteadily 
holding on to a table-leg and stretching up a fat little fist for this and 
that. We seemed to be constantly in debt to the King, constantly 
thanking the King, never free of the King. Sometimes my husband 
would write his own thanks, but more often he left the task to me; 
and, though I cared not for these never-failing reminders of the 
King's passion for my husband, I wrote finding excuses for my lord 
lest the old man be grieved. 

For my husband could be careless with those that loved him, as 
I, myself, knew only too well; and, when the pressure of work was 
on him, or he was otherwise put about, he could be deliberately 
cruel. There were many to say that the King's favour must fail and 
soon. The old man had looked upon boys as pretty as Steenie and 
cast them aside. And what of young Brett? Was the King's eye 
beginning to wander in that direction? 

They prophesied in vain. The old man's love was set upon sweet 
gossip Steenie; and all the sweet gossip's insolence could not kill it. I 
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have some of the King's letters by me now. Here is one written after 
my husband had been ill at Royston. 

Sweetheart, blessing, blessing, blessing. Remember now to 
take the air discreetly; and for God's sake and mine, keep your- 
self very warm, especially your head and shoulders. Love me 
still and still; and so God bless you . . . 

And here is yet another that begins, My only sweet and dear 
child. My only . . . child. Is it any wonder that the Prince resented 
his father's favourite? 

My only sweet and dear child, I am now so miserable a 
coward as to do nothing but weep; for I protest to God, I rode 
this afternoon a great way in the park without speaking to any- 
one, and the tears trickling down my cheeks as they do now, 
that I can scarce see to write. 

Sweetheart, cast thee to be here tomorrow, as near short of 
two as thou canst, and come galloping hither. For God's sake 
write not a word again nor let no creature see this letter. 

A love-letter if ever I saw one! Well, my husband is dead and the 
old King is dead; and I am old enough to grieve for a sick man 
wearing his heart out for a thankless boy. But in those days I was 
too young, too ignorant for pity. 



My own quiet life flowed on. Though I must, sometimes, by 
the King's command, take my place at court, I was, for the most 
part, in the country with Moll. 

And then, very sudden, a cannon-ball shattering the quiet. 

Nothing more nor less than the Prince's journey into Spain to 
bring back his bride. 

A cannon-ball it certainly was! 

No-one, least of all the King, had the slightest idea what his 
sweet boys had been plotting. 

Of course the Spanish marriage had been the King's pet plan for 
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years. Though Parliament and the people were passionate against a 
Catholic match and especially with Spain they did not trouble 
overmuch; the thing did not press. Besides, the Prince, himself, had 
stood out against it; for six long years, refusing. He had no love of 
Spain and he was cold towards women. Who was to guess he had 
changed his mind; that my husband, drawing ever nearer to the 
Prince's heart, had whipped unwillingness into desire? 

Oh, I know well the arguments he used; I had heard them for 
myself. 

* You will win happiness beyond telling. The Infanta is so beauti- 
ful honey-coloured. A golden Spaniard there's no lovelier 
woman in the world! And there's honey in her nature; she's loving 
and most lovable.* 

And then, having turned the Prince's heart towards Ms honey- 
coloured charmer, my husband proceeded to drive him into a frenzy 
to see the lady with his own eyes. 

6 A mistress you may pick in the dark if she be healthy. But a 
wife! There's a jewel you must choose with care; it's to be worn for 
life. And what is marriage without true love?' He came over and 
put an arm about my shoulder where I sat, my troubled face bent 
upon my needlework. 

'Marriage is an affair of true hearts,' he went on very gay. * And 
how shall heart know heart if the lovers stand not face-to-face? 
Consider the Infanta's sister, Madam the Queen of France. She 
never set eyes upon her husband nor he on her until the 
wedding-night. The result? Estrangement; and never a sign of 
an heir. No, sir, if you would wed the Infanta, you must first win 
her.' 

I saw the Prince's cold eye kindle and I prayed this nonsense 
would come to nothing. I knew very well that Fran was right my 
husband had been at home too long. Oh, he loted me in a quiet 
manner that would outlast the flare of passion. I was a jewel, but I was 
his own, to be picked up or dropped at will. Brighter jewels shone 
from afar, forbidden jewels. Why should he hesitate? When he 
came back, there I should be, ready and waiting. 

I had one hope, but a strong one. The King would not let them 
go. Lonely and sick as he was, he would never bring himself to part 
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with his son. To the doting old man Charles was more than the 
heir to the throne, more than a son, even. Charles was the last of his 
children left to him his baby. Baby Charles he called him and the 
Prince marriage-ripe! Then I thought it an old man's foolishness; 
now I am old enough to see the heartbreak in the foolishness. But, 
on the other hand, the King could refuse his sweet boys nothing. 
Suppose, through love, the old man was won? But even then was 
hope. Parliament might have no say in the marriage of the Prince 
but they'd see that he stayed safely at home; they'd never permit 
the heir to the throne to deliver himself a hostage into enemy 
hands. 

But I'd reckoned without one thing the suddenness of the 
attack; and the secrecy they forced upon the old man. Winter had 
passed while those two made their careful plans; it was early 
February and the mud frozen hard and every twig glittering like 
crystal when they delivered the blow. 

Browbeaten and stormed at by the two 'he loved best in the 
world, what could he do, poor old man, but give way to beloved 
Steenie and beloved Baby? 

He knew he'd done wrong the moment he'd promised. He 
implored them to give him back his word; he promised them what- 
ever their hearts desired in return. If ye gae further in this projec',' 
and he was weeping the easy tears of old age, *y e 'll break ma hairt/ 

'Better break your heart than your word!* my husband said. 
'Break your heart and men will pity you; break your word and 
you'll win their scorn/ 

And so they forced the crazy plan on the poor old man. 

They were to go in secret with but two attendants. One of them 
I knew a little I had but recently danced at his wedding. Endymion 
Porter was wed to my cousin Olive and I liked him well. He had 
been bred a page at the Spanish court; he knew the language and 
the customs as well as any Spaniard of them all. He was a charming 
person, wise and witty; a good choice. 

The second choice, just as wise, was less delightful to the two 
hotheads. Cottingham had lived much of his life in Spain and under- 
stood the Spanish mind. He lacked Porter's charm but he was up- 
right, cool and most astute. 
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His shock when the King first opened the matter to him 
might well have been a warning to them all. 

The King said, very grave, 'Here are Baby Charles an' Steenie; 
they hae a great mind to go into Spain tae fetch home the Infanta. 
They will hae but twa in their company and I hae chosen you. What 
think ye of the journey?' 

Cottingham began to shake like a leaf, my husband told me, 
himself shaking with laughter. 'And when he did find his tongue at 
last, the great boob, he was shaking still. Sir, he said, such a step 
would spell death to the Spanish match. Believe me, I know these 
Spaniards. Once they have the Prince in their hands, there'll be no 
end to their demands. And the chief of these demands will be the 
cherishing of Catholics here in England.Those demands your people 
will never accept. And yet, with England's heir in Spanish hands, 
how shall you refuse? And, if you agree, how shall you face your 
Parliament and your people? I ask you to consider this, that am 
myself a Catholic. No, sir, to allow the Prince to take this journey 
will give rise to anger at home and bitterness in Spain. Sir, I implore 
you to put an end to the matter. 

'Then the boob fell on his knees; and the old man threw him- 
self upon his bed weeping. But it was useless. He'd promised; and 
that was the end of it. But not before I'd given Cottingham a piece 
of my mind. Yes, and I promised him he'd regret his impertinence 
all his life! 

'Then the old man said and his face all blubbed with tears and 
the Scots tumbling out of his mouth like a fountain, Nae by God, 
Steenie, ye're much tae blame tae treat him sae. I asked him a 
question and he answered honestly an' wisely. And ye know weel 
he said only what I towd ye masel'. 

'Then he wept and cried out that he was a poor old man sick 
and widowed and losing both his children. But I told him roundly 
he'd lose more than that if he went back on his word. He'd lose his 
kingly honour for no man would hereafter trust him. So in the end 
he was forced to let us go. Cottingham's for Dover tomorrow to 
make arrangements.' 

I looked at this handsome husband of mine and I could say noth- 
ing. Neither the tears of the old man that loved him and had 
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showered Mm with glory could move Mm; nor my own tears, 
neither. I had yet a card I might have played. I had been out of 
health lately and I fancied I might be pregnant again. If so, my child 
would be born wMle he was away. I had been so ill in my first 
pregnancy I had ail-but lost my child. Surely if I told him of my 
hope he must stay. 

But must he? Would he stay for my fancy, he that would not 
heed an old man's tears? Would he stay even if my hope were 
certain? 

I dared not risk it. For, if I told him and still he went, my heart 
would bear the wound for the rest of my days. 
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the secret dared breathe no word of the adventure. So 
JL much as a hint and Parliament would put an end to the whole 
affair. As for my husband, it would be prison for him and, maybe, 
worse and the King could not save him. Luring away the heir to 
the throne is treason. 

They said Goodbye to the King at Royston and came to bid me 
Farewell at New Hall. Heartsore, I could not but pity the King; I 
asked how he had taken the parting. The old man had borne him- 
self kingly; he, that gave way readily to tears, had given no hint of 
his grief. They had knelt to kiss his hand, he standing and smiling; 
and off they had ridden leaving him straining his weak eyes to see 
the last of them. But when he turned to go within, what of his 
smiling then? 

Like the King I, too, must show neither tear nor fear lest I anger 
my dear love. To part with him was grief; to part in anger 
death. So we sat, all three, in my parlour drinking wine and eating 
sugared cakes and talking of the high adventure that awaited them. 
But my heart was low and low indeed! 

That night I could not sleep. Now and again I would lift myself 
upon my elbow to look upon that beloved face in the moonlight, 
the face I should not see for many weary months, if indeed, ever 
again. For if I were pregnant I might well die of it. 

In the grey of the morning I stood by the great door to see them 
go; and I trembled as they rode away . . . and it was not with the 
cold. They were going off with an escort of two, of two only my 
husband, the envy of all men; and the Prince, a prize beyond com- 
puting. Is it any wonder that my heart shook? 
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They rode off dressed like country gentlemen In sober wool. In 
sober wool those two ! And I must have laughed myself sick 
had I not cried myself sick instead; for they had decorated them- 
selves with great beards and wigs that cried aloud their falseness. 
Nor had they found better travel-names for themselves than 
Smith. The Prince was John; my husband, Tom. John and Tom 
Smith the two best-known men in England! Behind them rode 
Endymion Porter and my husband's old friend Sir Richard Graham. 

So there they were with their false hair and their false names . . . 
and their free and gallant ways, riding the English roads. And the 
air about them of very great gentlemen, and the throwing about of 
gold, drew all eyes so that, more than once, they were forced to turn 
into byways lest they be discovered and brought back. 

But they reached Dover and Cottingham at last. They were very 
sick in crossing, but so great was their haste, they reached Paris that 
same night. And here is a strange thing! In Paris each man looked 
upon the face that was to be all the world to him; my husband upon 
the golden Queen of France; the Prince upon the dark beauty of 
Henrietta Maria, sister to the King of France. Yet each man looked 
without seeing, his eyes strained forward to Madrid. 

So through France post haste and into Spain; and of the farce 
played out there, all the world knows; but of myself and my own 
heart's grief, I alone can speak. 

Once those two were well away, the storm broke. The King's 
unhappy head bore its brunt he had sent the heir to the throne into 
danger the poor old man that wept daily for the loss of his sweet 
boys. And upon my head, also, fell anger that could not be vented 
upon my husband; more than once when I went upon the street 
hisses followed after me. 

I was miserable, both body and mind; continually sick, continu- 
ally weary, continually sad. 

My kinswoman, Olive Porter, came to bear me company; and 
that was the only good I got out of the journey. She was a lively and 
comfortable person, a bright brunette, glowing and warm. She had 
not wished her husband to join in this crazy adventure, new-married 
as she was; yet she cheerfully made the best of it. She was three 
months gone with child, in perfect health and bubbling over with 
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excitement. There were times when I envied her robust body and 
happy nature. 

It was yet too early to know whether I was truly pregnant. 
Sometimes I prayed I might be my husband so longed for his heir. 
Sometimes I feared I might be I had been so ill in my first preg- 
nancy; but never so ill as now. I wrote often to my husband but I 
never told him of my sickness nor of my loneliness; nor did I tell him 
that his brother Purbeck was mad again. Such things I left to others 
knowing there are plenty always to croak ill-news. I told him only 
of pleasant things of York House, where the work grew steadily, 
though plenty still to do. And I wrote of New Hall where his 
mother had command. For myself I had not set foot therein since 
the day he had ridden off and I had turned away all blinded with my 
tears. I told him that things went well there also; the drive to the 
house made, all set out with limetrees as he desired, the tennis- 
courts all but ready, though the bowling-green not yet started upon. 
And I told him how my lady, his mother, meant to make a little 
river to run through the park . . . but it would cost money. 

But there was one piece of news I was forced to break seeing he 
enquired constantly after my health; for my lady mother-in-law 
had written that we hoped to give our sweet Moll a brother. 

So now I was forced to write, 

. . . about being with child, I would I had been so happy; but 
since it is not so and I hope I shall be often I pray you not to 
trouble yourself, I care not. 

I care not. And the words once written showed me how much I 
did care; and how little the sickness counted and the weariness and 
the fear of death, against putting in my husband's arms his son and 
heir. I care not. The letter ran with my tears and I was forced to make 
a fair copy. 

My one comfort these sad days was my little Moll. Had it not 
been for her I must have fallen into a melancholy and thence into a 
decline. Indeed, my physician feared for a consumption of the lungs, 
but I was determined to gain my strength; I could not leave my child 
motherless, knowing for myself how grievous such a loss must be. 
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Like all young mothers, and I was but eighteen, I thought my 
child the most remarkable infant in the world. And now, reading 
again the letters I wrote to my husband for he kept them all I 
cannot think I was far wrong. But you shall judge for yourself, for 
here she is and but sixteen months old. 

Little Moll is very well, I thank God; and when she is set to 
her feet and held by her sleeves, she will not go softly but stamp 
and set one foot before the other, very fast; and I think she will 
run before she can go. She loves dancing extremely, and when 
the Saraband is played, she will get her thumb and finger to- 

f ether offering to clap ; and when Tom Duff is sung she will shake 
er apron; and when she hears the tune of the clapping-dance, 
she will clap both her hands together and on her breast. She can 
tell the tunes as well as any of us can; and, as they change the 
tunes, she will change her dancing. 

I would you were here to see her, for you would take much 
delight in her now she is so full of pretty play and tricks. She 
has gotten a trick that, when they dance her, she will cry Hah, 
hah! And Nicholas will dance with his legs and she will imitate 
him as well as she can. ... If one lay her down she will kick her 
legs over her head; but when she is older, I hope she will be more 
modest. 

Everyone says she grows every day more like you and you 
shall have her picture shortly. 

Gerbier was painting her portrait and it was hard to keep her 
still. She would dart like sunshine, roguish and sweet; she was all her 
father's child, quick and bright and beautiful and a charm to take 
all hearts. The King delighted in her; when he was in London he 
would come to play with her; or he would send for her wherever 
he might be. Scarce a day passed but he would have her with him. 
My Lord Conway wrote to my husband, 

. . . His Majesty came to Hyde Park, at the entrance thereof he 
found a fair lady, indeed; the fairest Lady Mary in England. 
And he made a great deal of love to her and gave her his watch 
and kept her as long pleased as he could. 
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And how often have I seen him, very patient, the petulant old 
man, holding the watch to her ear a watch that weighed heavy in 
his gouty hand. And she would stand, eyes wide, listening, her rosy 
lips making the sound tick-tock. And more than once I have seen 
him pull her close, to look fondly into her dark blue eyes her 
father's eyes dancing with merriment; and I have seen her wrench 
herself away, those eyes darker still with temper, for she hated to be 
constrained* Yes, she was all her father's child! 

I have never liked the King; pawing and slobbering is distasteful 
to me. But he was an old man; older than his years; and sick and 
lonely. And, if I cared not for his fashion of loving my husband, 
still it was love, true and deep. Now, out of my own loneliness, I 
saw his loneliness and pitied it. 

And here is yet another strange thing. He that had once cared 
little for women and less for children, now welcomed them. He 
kept the VilUers women about him all except Fran. He was angry 
with her, still, because she had quarrelled with the Villiers; and 
because, being kept from her husband, she consoled herself else- 
where so that tongues wagged; but they wagged lies. 

The old man had an especial liking for Susan Fielding because 
she was so like my husband in her looks. He tolerated the old coun* 
tess because she was his Steenie's mother, but sometimes his im- 
patience with her high-handed ways would burst forth and then 
she even she must submit herself before the storm and retire 
until the sun shone again. Me, he always welcomed; for I, too, had 
lost my love; these days I found it not hard to be gentle with a sick 
old man. As for the Villiers children, though Moll was first 
favourite, he loved them all. They were to be seen forever popping 
up here and there about the palace like little rabbits from a burrow. 



Spain that to me had once seemed the other side of the world, 
now became the centre. There was a constant stream of letters to 
the King, to Olive and to me. And at court there were always 
visitors either going to Madrid or returned from Madrid which 
now our Prince was there had become the centre of fashion. 
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I began to know the look of its streets and the smells of its 
gutters. I could picture the court in all its magnificence, so grave, so 
different from ours. I knew the look of the young Queen from 
France hiding her natural gaiety beneath a cold demeanour; and the 
young King with his heavy Hapsburg jaw and his pale eyes and hair. 
I knew the look of the dark and courtly gentlemen jealous and 
quick beneath their formal air; and the dark and handsome ladies, 
mantillas shadowing eyes that could look so cold and could blaze 
like stars. They cost me many a heartache these ladies of Spain. 

The Prince had been received with rapture; Madrid was illumi- 
nated all night with torches, fountains of wine played in every 
street, fireworks blazed till dawn through the star-pricked sky. 

It was wonderful beyond words; a romanso for dear adventurous 
knights, the King called it. And a romance, indeed! The presents 
showered upon the Prince were truly fantastic, something out of an 
eastern tale. 

The Queen of Spain sent a basin of pure gold, so heavy it must 
be carried by two strong men; and, within it, a bedgown curiously 
embroidered. And there were two coffers of amber-scented leather 
studded with gold and bound about with gold and four straining 
men to carry them. And these coffers contained fine linen and rare 
perfumes. The King of Spain, too, sent wondrous gifts, among 
them a writing-desk miraculously inlaid and every drawer filled 
with jewels. 

Such gifts require gifts again. The Prince had gone well supplied 
with gold and jewels, but they were, it seemed, not enough. Those 
two were always writing home for more, more, more, until even 
treasurer Middlesex Cranfield that had married a Villiers cousin 
and received in return a peerage complained. How much money 
was sent out of the country in jewels and in money who can say? 
Middlesex, that discreet man eye of the Villiers upon him put it 
at ninety thousand pounds; but there are many that think five 
hundred thousand nearer the mark. The King himself wo uld never 
teH. 

He sent them all they asked and more much more. He even 
sent some of the crown jewels; and it was clear to me that they were 
sent less for Baby Charles than for Sweet Steenie-Gossip. And so to 
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Spain with other countless jewels went the Three Brothers three 
great pearls set about a huge diamond of pure colour, all hung 
upon a rope of pearls; and, for my husband's especial wearing, the 
fabulous jewel Mirror of France. That there should be no mistake 
about it, the King put into the casket a letter addressed to my 
husband. 

... I would wish you to wear it alone in your hat with a little 
black feather . . . and I send you also, my sweet Gossip, a fair 
table diamond which I would have given you before, if you 
would have taken it, for wearing in your hat or wherever you 
please. And, if my Baby Charles will spare you the two long 
diamonds in the form of an anchor with the pendant diamond, 
it were fit for an admiral to wear. You have of your own old 
jewels, your three Pindar diamonds, the picture case I gave 
Kate and the great diamond chain I gave her. She would have 
sent you her last pin had I not stayed her. . . . 

And that was truer than the King knew. I had already pawned 
my last good jewel to send money to Spain. 

The old man was always talking of his boys, always thinking of 
them, praying for them; he lived only to see them again. I know he 
wore my husband's picture always, for he told me so. And once he 
actually wrote to Prince Charles, 

I wear Steenie's picture on a blue riband under my wash- 
coat, next to my heart. . . . 

Poor foolish, fond old man! He was not ashamed to show me 
that letter. And what could I say, I, too, that wore that same likeness 
upon my own heart? 
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Now that my husband was from home, Fran came often to see 
me; Olive and I looked forward to her corning. She had 
always the latest gossip; she could tell a tale well, sparing no-one her 
wit. In spite of her troubles and ours we would laugh together, 
all three; laugh and laugh again. 

How different they were to look at, those two! Fran so pale, so 
fine-drawn and so sad; Olive all plump and rosy and gay, moving, 
a little clumsy, with the child she carried. But they were alike in one 
thing their true hearts. 

'Spain's gone mad about our Prince!' Olive said one day; it 
was early summer and Fran was with us. 'My husband writes that 
Olivares, great Olivares himself, declares that the Infanta must be 
put into Charles' bed if not as his wife, then as his mistress!' 

'Very gallant!' Fran said. 'It would seem, then, our Prince 
doesn't please the lady! And Steenie ' as ever her tongue mocked 
about the name, 'he doesn't please the gentlemen. Oh, he pleases 
their wives; pleases them only too well if half we hear is true!' 

I knew, none better, since it stabbed me to the heart, the gossip 
about my lord; but I did not choose Fran nor Olive to know I 
knew. 

'The Spanish court doesn't understand his gaiety nor his easy 
way with his Prince still less that the Prince delights in it. When 
he calls the Prince Baby Charles or Charles, or even Charlie; when he 
wears his bedgown at breakfast with the Prince, when he covers or 
uncovers as he pleases, they don't understand it. They don't under- 
stand our English ways. All rules and regulations as they are, the 
Spaniards call it insolence/ 
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It is insolence when he mocks at their etiquette!' Fran said 
quickly. * Why should Spaniards in their own country have to learn 
our English ways? It's for visitors to learn Spanish ones! But Kate, 
it isn't only Steenie's behaviour to his own Prince, it's Ms behaviour 
to the King of Spain, the King himself! And worse, to the Queen! 
That too-free manner, that too-gallant speech! She's had to turn 
away her head before this!' 

'Fran's right though I hate to say it!' Olive brought a letter 
from her pocket. 'Here's Porter writing that your husband ignores 
all decorum even to the Infanta herself. She's a young girl and he 
embarrasses her with his flowery speeches and his unwanted gifts. 
She finds it hard, sometimes, to hide the tears.' 

'There's more still and worse!' Fran said, 'And you'd best hear 
it. Steenie urges the Prince on to gallantries the sort that's kept 
for a very different sort of lady in Spain. Even in full court, egged 
on by Steenie, he offers the most unsuitable compliments. And she? 
Shuts her ears and tries to give no sign, though sometimes the bright 
colour betrays her she's very young. And now the latest! The 
court was a-buzz when I left London.' 

Olive was all lit with curiosity and I nodded Fran to go on; it's 
as well to hear one's ill-news from a friend. 

'It seems that Steenie's been goading the Prince to talk to the 
young lady alone. They know, both of them, no Spanish lady's 
allowed to set eyes on a strange gentleman unless she's chaperoned; 
veiled, too! But a man alone with the Infanta the Infanta herself^- 
imagine the scandal!' 

'It really is naughty of Buckingham!' Olive smiled her amuse- 
ment. 

'Naughty! It's more than that! It may well be disastrous,' Fran 
said, very quick. 'Well, it seems that the Prince climbed over a wall 
into a private garden and forced himself upon the lady. She was quite 
alone no veil, no duenna! She screamed and ran and he gave chase. 
Oh, these quiet young men when they get the bit between their 
teeth! Then some ancient nobleman came tottering out and our 
gallant Prince was persuaded to leave in a more conventional 
manner. ' 

'Is that all?' Olive was plainly disappointed. 
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'A young man climbs over a wall to see a pretty girl! 5 1 shrugged 
trying to make light of the affair; but I recognized the scandal it 
must make, before Fran spoke again. 

'The most shocking affair bad as rape here! Now the young 
lady declares she'd rather be dead than married to a heretic! But one 
cannot choose one's martyrdom, she says; so if she must marry the 
Englishman she'll endure it as the special martyrdom Heaven has 
laid upon her.' 

'Martyrs rush to embrace their martyrdom/ I said. 'The young 
lady gives herself away.' 

Fran allowed herself a smile; but Olive missing the point cried 
out, 'Martyrdom! Marriage with the handsomest Prince in Christen- 
dom! There isn't a girl in the world wouldn't run to embrace that 
fate!' 

'Then,' Fran said, 'if this ends in a fiasco you can blame Steenie. 5 

'Nothing of the kind!' I said very sharp. 'And there'll be no 
fiasco.' 

'You're prejudiced,' Olive told Fran; 'ready to believe any tale 
against Buckingham.' 

'And is the whole of Spain prejudiced except the ladies?' Fran 
asked. 'No, my dears, if all were well the Infanta's likes or dislikes 
wouldn't matter a pin, though the girl likes him well enough 
I agree with Kate there. But the tale of Steenie's follies would fill a 
volume/ 

'Of lies!' I broke in. 'Witness that tale of seducing Madam 
Olivares ' 

'Trying to seduce!' Fran corrected me. 

'Such nonsense!' I said. 'Oh, I don't deny Buckingham has 
an eye for a woman but a pretty woman, Fran, and Madam 
Olivares ' 

*A hunchback black as an olive and old enough to be his grand- 
mother!' Olive shook with laughter. 'Still, he could have done it 
out of devilment. One more jealous husband to add to the bag/ 

'He wouldn't pursue an ugly woman even for that!' I said. 

'Why should there be jealous husbands?' Fran asked; and I might 
have reminded her that question did not come well from her. 'If 
Steenie's behaving himself why did your father write to him? 
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Don't look so surprised, Kate, nothing's hid at court surely you 
know that! It seems that he wrote saying, If you court ladies of 
honour you will be in danger of poisoning, or some other killing; and if 
you desire whores you will be in danger of burning ... or words to that 
effect. Very nicely put and very true!' She nodded her pale gold 
head. 

'Fran,' I said, *I love you; but I'll never see you again if ' 

She said, quick and remorseful, 'Oh, Kate darling, I'm forever 
hurting you. Yet I speak the truth not because I hate your husband 
though God help me I do! but because I love you. And if my 
tongue is oversharp, then listen still, and still forgive me. And make 
a special prayer Kate that he take heed of your father's words.' 



He took no heed. He took instead the pox whether from 
gentlewoman or whore to the unconcealed joy of his enemies. 
But in my presence no-one dared mention it. I went about wrapped 
in cold anger; weakness and low spirits fastened upon me further. 
And then his letter came; a letter humble, and loving and contrite, 
acknowledging his fault and beseeching my forgiveness he, my 
proud husband! 

I took long and long to answer that letter. Now I was driven by 
anger to write very harsh, now I remembered that he lay sick and 
ashamed in a foreign land; and I remembered, also, how women 
pursued him and would not let him in peace. I wanted neither to be 
cruel nor yet to condone. 

At last the letter was written. I forgave him, I said, since, 

. . . you are not so great an offender save for loving women so 
well. But I hope God has forgiven you, for I am sure you will 
not commit the like again. . . . 

I might hope but I did not believe he would not fall into 
temptation again. Indeed, I knew well, that if temptation did not 
pursue him, he would pursue temptation. But, like any child, he 
needed encouragement; and never more than now when all 
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Christendom buzzed with the scandal of his behaviour. And so I 
added, 

For God's sake believe me, there was never woman loved 
man as I do you. 

And that, at least, was true enough! 

The King said never a word about these tales, not even to me. 
Whether he believed them, no man knew; for he set a cold bleak 
face against the subject and in his presence the court was forced to 
hold its tongue. 

I think it was as a gesture of his trust in sweet Steenie that he sent 
the Garter robes to Spain bidding those two wear them upon St. 
George's Day. 

'Naething's mair glorious than the Garter robes,' he said. 'Ma 
laddie shall shine glorious.' And, I believe, he had for the moment 
forgotten that other lad, the Prince. * 'Twill be a guid sicht for 
Spanish een.' 

'There's danger in shining too bright!' I said; and it was the 
ladies of Spain of whom I thought. 'But wear what he will he's a 
goodly sight for any eye too good!' And I sighed. 

Week after week went by, each day longer than the one just 
gone. I wore out my health and heart with fear and longing. 

And still those two sent home for more money, more jewels 
more, more, more. That my husband would have the handling of 
this vast treasure, I knew well. What did he do with it all? 

It was Susan that informed me, Susan all dimples and laughter; 
and so like my love that my heart turned over within me. 

'They tell me my brother has jewels sewn upon his doublet, 
very loose, so that when he passes a lady of quality he may shake out 
here a pearl, there a diamond. And then, of course, we can guess 
what follows! The lady returns the jewel; and, if she be fair enough, 
why then she keeps it with his thanks . . , and my brother has his 
own way of thanking! I fear he will be run through by some hus- 
band or lover!' And she went on laughiag. 

But I couldn't laugh. In her light and foolish way she echoed my 
father's warning and the warning of my own heart. 
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When she was gone I sat down to write to my husband. But 
what could I say? To scold him would but make him the more 
obstinate. I must write as one confident however his body might 
stray in his heart's truth to me. 

I said I was very glad that the jewels the King had sent pleased 
him so well, but 

I am sure they do not help you to win the ladies' hearts. Your- 
self are the jewel that will win the hearts of all women in the 
world. But I am confident that it is not in their power to win 
your heart from a heart that is, was and shall be forever yours 

And, as I wrote, the thing became true. It could not be possible 
that any light love should win his heart from me. There are those 
that have called me fool for my gentleness with my husband, but 
with him there was no other way. 

That night I could not sleep. I turned myself this way and that 
in my lonely bed; and always the words of my father rang in my 
ears . . . if you court ladies of honour, you will be in danger of poisoning or 
some other killing . . . And Susan laughing and dimpling, I fear my 
brother will be run through. 

And, turn which way I would, I saw painted upon the darkness 
the image of my dear lord bleeding from the heart and from the 
mouth; and his face white as death save for those bloody stains. And 
I found myself sitting up in the bed and the tears streaming down my 
face. 

In the morning I awoke, all shaking with fever and burnt up 
with fever; there was discomfort in my throat and in my chest; and, 
when I put my kerchief to my mouth, there were spots of blood 
bright upon its whiteness. So I was forced to keep my bed lest the 
thing the doctors had feared, a consumption of the lungs, was upon 
me. 
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IN THE days that followed, I lost my looks and ail-but lost my 
life. The King came often to visit me and to comfort me as best 
he might. And this I must set down to his great credit, for he feared 
sickness as much as he feared cold steel and that was with the 
utmost terror. But for all that, he might have stayed at home for I 
was beyond comfort, crying out that I should see my husband never 
more and that my little Moll should be fatherless, ay and motherless, 
too! 

'Steenie'll be back soon and ma son wi' him and the bonnie 
bride, I swear it, Kate!' he said gentle as though I were my little 
Moll. *Sae dry yer een ye fond and fulish Kate and make yerseF fine 
tae meet ma son's bride/ 

The old man's kindness to me was unfailing; more he could not 
have shown though I were his own daughter. He stayed in London 
though the dusty air choked in his throat so that he must he back 
exhausted; and always he brought with him, in his own hands, 
presents peaches and apricots, melons and figs; nor did he ever 
forget the violet-sugar cakes for Moll. He was never done talking 
of his Steenie and thinking out new ways to pleasure him. 

1 shall mak' ma George a duke, ay by God, I will!' he cried out 
one day. 

I could not believe my own ears. Could the King mean what he 
said? Even my own husband, that man of boundless ambition, had 
not thought to climb thus far. How could he be a duke? There were 
no dukes save royal ones! 

*Ay,' he went on. 'And ma Kate shall be a duchess and hoo will 
she like that?' 
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'No!' I cried out. 'No!' Did he not see, the fond old man, that 
this honour, lifting my husband to the ranks of royalty, must add 
still more to the envy that, like dogs, panted to puU him down? 

'Ay!' he said, all good humour. 'Ay!' And then, 'Why Kate, 
ye're greetin'P and he peered at me with his pale protruding eyes. 
'Ye're but a silly wench. Weel, a duchess ye shall be for a' yer tears! 
But ' he ran his fingers through the thin straggle of his beard so 
that they shone swollen and gouty through the hair, like sickly 
fruit, 'We maun set naebody abune a royal Stuart, not even ma 
George an affront tae God! I shall mak' ma cousin Lennox an 
English duke as weel. Ay, Richmond, I shall ca' him; what think ye 
o' Richmond?' He did not wait for an answer. 'Sae ma Kate shall be 
second leddy in the land; nay, the third, I had a' but forgot the bonny 
bride. As for ma George, do what I will, he maun aye top a*, ay, 
even royal Stuarts.* 

And now he was in the mood to be generous, all the Villiers 
must move upwards on the staircase of glory. My husband's brother 
Kit that gangling half-wit and drunkard blossomed forth, my 
lord of Anglesea; Susan's husband Fielding he raised to Earl of 
Denbigh. 'As for yer feyther,' he told me, 'though I likena his faith, 
yet the man himsel' I like weel. He shall be Admiral o' the Fleet till 
Steenie come hame.' 

The King was like a child with excitement and joy at the new 
honour he was to bestow upon his laddie; he could not endure to 
wait until the travellers returned. On the eighteenth of May, the 
patent conferring the Dukedom of Buckingham went to Spain. 

Buckingham a duke . . . a duke! There hasrit been a new duke made 
within the memory of man. The Kings crazy. I caught the whispers as 
I went about, though backs were bent before me yet lower. 

'Give you good-day, my lady Duchess,' Fran said, half-loving, 
half-mocking. 'But oh, Kate, Kate, I hope you won't live to regret 
it. Steenie's set all Spain by the ears already, pray God this crazy 
dukedom doesn't turn his head altogether.' 

Well, she was right there, though there were times I wearied of 
her mocking tongue; yet when I looked into those dark-ringed eyes, 
my heart melted. 

For now tongues were busier about her than ever; and the 
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Villiers' unkindness amounted to persecution. Purbeck had fallen 
once more into his madness and had been sent by the family into the 
country for quiet. Fran, alone, ignorant of his whereabouts, and 
miserably poor, was finding comfort in Robert Howard more 
comfort than an honest wife should find so the gossips said. And 
this time they said no more than truth. 

I suppose I should blame her, but blame her I could not. 

She said to me once, 'Tongues clack against me. Well, let them! 
For, as God hears me I'd have done my duty by Purbeck had I 
been let. That is not to say I love him nor never shall; you may 
whip the body into the marriage bed, but never the heart. It's 
Robert I love. I always did, I always will. But Purbeck sick hurts me 
to the heart. Because in his sickness he cries for me and because I'm 
his wife, I would live with him, care for him, give him what poor 
happiness I may. But these cursed Villiers! Purbeck mad suits them 
better than Purbeck sane. They've made a breach between us for 
spite and greed and I cannot come at him, Kate, there's an emptiness 
here.' And her hand went to her heart pointing the way to the 
rubbed silk of her gown and to the lack of any jewel on hand or 
breast the Villiers had taken all. 

'Well,' she said, 'an empty place be it heart or bed must be 
filled.' 



Pray God this crazy dukedom doesrit turn his head. Fran's prayer 
had not been answered. Tales of his follies came thicker, faster than 
before; every traveller returning from Spain brought them. And, 
thicker, faster came my husband's demands more jewels, finer 
jewels, more, more, more. And once he added and I was shaken by 
his insolence if they were not sent he'd bring no presents to the 
King; therefore let the King look to it! 

'Steenie does ill tae threaten me,' the old man said. 'He's but tae 
ask an' I wull gi'e, and that he knows/ 

And yet, in the Bang's eyes, whatever Steenie did was right; and 
I can scarce blame him. In spite of all the scandal things seemed to be 
going well in Spain. Letters and travellers brought the same tale 
a true love-story in a fabulous setting. 
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'Ma baby's sair in love!' the King said one morning, come upon 
a visit. *Gin the lecldy's tae drive through the street, he waits in his 
coach, nae matter hoo lang, a 5 ready tae salute as she gangs by. Ay, 
abraw lover! 5 

'And the lady herself!' Olive began to laugh. 'She didn't want 
to marry a heretic, oh dear no ! But there isn't a lady, sir, could 
resist such a lover. Porter writes that, in the sun of the Prince's 
manly graces, the heart of virgin snow begins to melt.' 

1 couldna put it neater maseF though I hae made poems in ma 
time. Yer man's a poet, sae it seems.' 

*Yes, sir.' Olive dimpled. 'And he has sent me a little song they 
sing everywhere/ She brought from her pocket a sheet of paper, 
and, stumbling, the King began to read. 

Carlos Estuardo soy, 
Que, scindo Amor mi quia 
El cielo d'Espana voy, 
Per ver rni estrelk Maria. 

He shook a fretful head. 

'Porter has Englished it, sir if you turn the page/ 

Charles Stuart am I, 
Love drew me afar, 
To the heaven of Spain, 
To Maria my star, 

the King read slowly. 'Verra bonny, I maun see mair o' yer man 
when he comes hame!' He sank into a chair, head dropped upon his 
breast and pulled Moll towards him. Yet he did it with an absent 
mind for he scarce knew she stood between his knees. 

'They should be hame soon ma Steenie, ma baby an* the bride. 
It's weary waitin', weary . . / 

His eyes closed and the child stood still, not offering to move 
until he himself should set her free which was a wonder in her 
that could not bide the space of a minute* I believe she sensed his 
weariness, for he was weary to the bone. He had busied himself 
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backwards and forwards between the Prince's Side at Whitehall and 
Denmark House, the bride's own lodging; now both stood new- 
decorated and sumptuously furnished. And he, doting old man, 
had spent more gold than his lean purse could spare, more strength 
than his sick body could afford. 

He opened heavy, pale eyes. 'Ye should see Whitehall Palace, 
Kate; ma baby wull like it fine! Ay, an' his ship as weel! The Prince 
shines white from prow to stern. She dazzles the ee. An* in the 
cabin the cabin, ye ken ' and he leered, 'there's hangin's o' cloth 
o' gowd, an* carpet o* silk, the finest the east can mak. An' there's 
gowd and siller plate and glass o' Venice. Ay, a's fit for the dochter 
o' twa great Kings o' Christendom. But ' he sat up suddenly so 
that Moll grabbed at his knee lest she be overthrown, 'wha shall 
fetch them hame, the Prince and the bride? Wha but the Admiral 
of the Fleet? And that's yer feyther till Buckingham comes home.' 

'Your majesty is ever kind!' I bent and kissed his hand. 



And then, suddenly, the sun withdrew in Spain, the dark clouds 
gathered. Difficulties in the way of the Spanish match difficulty 
upon difficulty that bade fair to wreck the Bang's dearest hopes. They 
were saying everywhere in Spain and it was repeated, not without 
amusement, throughout Christendom that they'd put their Princess 
down a well before they'd wed her in England where Buckingham 
ruled. 

The King heard the tale in my own house, where Fran, unaware 
who stood in the doorway, was gleefully repeating it to Olive. I 
opened my mouth to warn them, where I stood beside him, but his 
grip upon my arm forbade it. 

The thunder of his voice put an end to their merriment. 

*Haud yer tongue, mistress!' He was livid and trembling with 
his passion. 'There's naebody rules in England but the King. The 
King. Let ony living soul say different and we'll slit his tongue be 
it high or low, man or woman, I dinna care.' 

Fran was kneeling ash-pale but he would not look at her. He 
made a rough gesture of dismissal as though he spurned a dog. 
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'Ay, an' ye tak' care as weel!' he told a clumsy-kneeling Olive, 
'or in spite o' the bairn ye carry we'll hae yer ears/ 

'The guid Laird presairve us from fulishness an' spite!' he said 
when, trembling, they had taken themselves away. He wandered 
restless, touching this and that. 

'What ma Steenie does is aye richt,' he said. 'It's Bristol, ma 
fule ambassador in Spain, stirs up the trouble. I ken, I ken, Steenie 
writes, an' ma baby writes! Bristol canna fule me. We'll hae him 
back tae answer for his knavery!' 

He lowered himself carefully into a chair, wincing from the pain 
of his gout. For a while he said nothing; then he said, 'They 
shouldna hae gone tae Spain, those twa; they should ne'er hae gone! 
Cottingham was in the richt of it! Aince they get yer heir in their 
midst, there'll be nae end tae Spanish demands that's what he said; 
an' by God he was richt!* 

He leant forward creaking a little and put a swollen hand upon 
my knee. 'Noo these demands come a' thegither open an' insolent 
and I dinna ken which way tae turn. Agree and the country turns 
agin me. Refuse an' ma baby's in their hands. Hark ye, Kate, to 
the new tairms tairrns we ne'er dreamed on. Item one!' And he 
ticked it off upon his poor swollen finger. 'The Infanta's tae 
remain in Spain for a year at the least after the marriage. Weel, 
we ken fine whit that means the first bairn tae be born on Spanish 
soil. The heir to the throne, maybe and Spanish born! By God I'll 
not stand for that nor ma people, neither! 

'Second!' He released the first finger. 'All childer born o' the 
marriage tae be brocht up as Papists till twelve years old. Spain 
must be crazed if she thinks we'd stand for that, either. Aince a 
Papist, aye a Papist as Papists verra weel ken!' He fixed me with 
a sudden suspicious eye. *A Papist wearin' the English croon! The 
end o' Stuarts on the English throne. 

'Three! Charles himsel' tae turn Papist, did ye ken? Nae con- 
vairsion nae bride!' He tried to laugh. 'Think ye he'd throw up his 
God to win himsel' a mate?' He was burnt with scorn; and I won- 
dered whether he remembered that by his own command I had 
done just this thing. 

He turned to me and he was working himself into a passion. 
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'They try to hedge me, these Spaniards tae hedge me In! The 
bride's tae bring priests, as mony as she chuse; an' they're tae hae 
their ain kirks as mony as they please! An' when they preach ma 
son must hearken. But she! not she! Nae priest of oor kirk maun 
speak within earshot o' prood Madam! It turns the Holy Scriptures 
upside doon. It's aye the woman maun obey the man; not the man 
his wife!' He stopped, the words choking in his throat. 

When he could speak again he burst forth, 'A' laws against the 
Papists we maun sweep awa' and the deil tak the true kirk! An' 
we ken fine whit that wad come till! For true believers the rack, 
the thumbscrew, the fires . . . bluidy Mary come again!' 

His dull eyes were aglitter, that overlarge tongue of his wetly 
turning in his mouth. I was afraid he might be taken in a fit. 'Sir,' I 
said, 'Sir . . .' But he did not hear me. 

'End o' the true faith! End o' royal Stuarts that are God's 
Mouthpiece in this land! Nae! Nae!' And he beat his fists about his 
head. 'Ma son maun come hame. He maun come hame!' 

And so my father sailed with the fleet. But first he came to see me 
and we were fully reconciled, the last vestige of bitterness melted at 
} as t whether in my tears or my daughter's smiles, I know not; both, 
perhaps. 

He carried a letter from me to my lord, who had heard but not 
from me for I would never write ill-news of my poor health. 
Since I could not deny I had been ill I wrote assuring him I was well 
again, 

. . . for the good news that you hope to come away was the best 
news to recover me that could be ... for merely melancholy was 
the cause of my sickness. I hope when we are together again we 
shall have no more such partings; for if ever I were so unfortu- 
nate again, I am sure it would kill me. Then you might have a 
finer and handsomer but never a lovinger wife than your 
Kate 



My son must come home at once, the King had said; but how 
soon his wanderers would return he had not guessed. For crossing 
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the King's command came their letter. They were returning at 
once. 

If the King was eager for their return, they were now more 
eager. My husband was sick and miserable, disliked by the Span- 
iards, and disliking. He was sick of the air of Spain, the sun of 
Spain, the dark eyes of Spain . . . the dark looks of Spain. He wanted 
England; he wanted the smile of his dear Dad and Gossip in whose 
eyes he could do no wrong. And he wanted me, too ... a little, to 
give him back his confidence and his pride. 

As for the Prince he had gotten himself into trouble, and the 
sooner he got himself out of it, the better. He had faniced himself in 
love; and, like a hot lover, had signed the marriage treaty without 
looking at the terms. Now, considerably cooled, he remembered 
those terms and trembled. But the bargain was signed and sealed; 
he could not, for shame's sake, turn his back upon the promised 
bride. But ... no need to wait till the Pope's permission, expected 
every hour, fastened the trap upon him for ever. So back home he 
would go at once! Oh, he made a show of good faith! He left behind 
him a proxy for the marriage a marriage he meant never to take 
place. 

So he parted from Philip of Spain with a great show of brotherly 
love; and Philip played a like part. And, free at last from the burden 
of courtship and etiquette, the groom and his friend fled to San- 
tander Port where my father waited with the fleet. And, safe in the 
cabin of the Prince, that cabin all furnished for the Princess of 
England, Maria Althea, Charles drew a long breath and then he 
laughed. 'What fools, the Spaniards, to let me go!' he said. 

So the Prince returned with no love for Spain whose King and 
hidalgos had slighted his friend. For Charles came back with one 
love and one only; a love death itself could not quench love for 
the companion in his folly. 

And I, counting the hours, driven by restlessness and longing, 
could neither eat nor sleep nor sit nor stand. 

My dear love was coming home. 
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E fifth of October, sixteen hundred and twenty-three, the 
wanderers came home and the country went mad with joy. The 
Prince had returned safe. He had returned unwed and not like to 
wed in hateful Spain. In every port guns boomed their welcome; in 
every town and village north, east, south and west, the flames of 
bonfires reddened the sky, converged in lines of leaping light upon 
London. And, in London where I awaited my husband, there was 
singing in the streets and dancing to pipe and tabor; and my heart 
leaped to the sound. In the dark sky, for three nights, fireworks had 
winged and fallen in a thousand, thousand jewels of light; and I held 
Moll to the window. 'Your father's coming home!' I said. I never 
called him Dad, leaving that word between my husband and the 
King. And she leaped, stretching out to catch the pretty lights. But 
she did not understand. 

The Prince was home. And home the new duke outshining 
his master Buckingham that had insulted the proud Spaniards, 
that had put an end to the hateful marriage, that had upheld the 
true word of God and saved his country from another Bloody 
Mary. Blessed Buckingham. 

At York House I waited for him. The wing I used was sumptu- 
ously furnished; he would, I knew, spend gold like water until 
every hall and chamber matched it. And, so waiting, I followed 
every stage of his journey from the coast to London. Every hour 
the beat of hooves was bringing my husband nearer, nearer; 
tomorrow he would be home . . . tomorrow. And yet I dared 
not let myself believe it. 

Fran came to see me. 'For who knows when we shall meet again 
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now Steenie's home?' she said. 'My coach could not get through the 
crowds! They're hanging garlands everywhere and everywhere 
calling down blessings on Steenie's head . . . the country's saviour! 
Ah well! 5 And she laughed. 'They forget he pushed the marriage on; 
they forget the tales of wantoning in Spain! Everywhere it's Steenie 
Steenie's wisdom, Steenie's love for his country and the true 
Faith! Steenie, Steenie, Steenie! Well, I hope he enjoys it it won't 
last long!' 

'You had best keep a civil tongue in your head, mistress!* The 
voice of our mother-in-law broke in sharp upon us. 'Now my son's 
home again, there's your own reckoning to make!' She paused to 
let it sink in. 'I advise you to keep from Buckingham's sight though 
from his anger you cannot hope to keep ! The country's abuzz with 
you and your paramour. Why you have been let to stay in the 
Prince's Louse I cannot think; but you'll not be long there now, be 
very sure! And why you have been admitted into my son's house 
is more than I can fathom, also!' She sent me a sour look. 'But be 
very sure you will not again set foot here, neither.' 

'It is my house, Madam, also,' I said though my tongue was dry 
with fear. 'Fran's my sister and my friend. And she is always 
welcome!' 

'You had best tell my son Buckingham so!' she said and turned 
herself about. 

When she was gone I took Fran by the hand. 'You had 
best not come for a while,' I said, 'and . . . forgive me . . . 
you should keep from Howard also. I think you put yourself in 
danger.' 

She said, very low, 'Robin Howard's worth every danger in the 
world.' 

'Yet you should keep from him. If you're in danger so is he. And 
if he should suffer through you, how should you live?' 

'How your mind runs on!' she said. 1 know Steenie; he's an 
angry man when crossed, proud and passionate. Oh yes, he can be 
unkind but danger}* And she shrugged. 

'If no danger then shame. How shall Howard endure it if you 
are brought to shame?' 

'Shame!' she said and we were silent, both of us, remembering 
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how servants' coarse hands upon her the Villiers had thrust her 
into the street; they had heaped her with humiliation and scandal- 
ized her name. 

It's overlate to think of shame!' she laughed; and the sound of 
her laughing was nearer the sound of tears. It's the old harridan! 
Steenie's wax in her hands. But he isn't wicked, he isn't wicked . . . 
there's no danger from him, no danger at all!' 

She was wrong about the danger. It was a new Bucking- 
ham that had come back from Spain. But none of us knew that 
yet. 

Fran left and it was as though we said a long Farewell The hours 
went by, hour after slow hour. I forced myself to bed I must look 
fresh for the morning; and until the morning he could not come. 
Yet to lie upon my bed was torment; I, that had lain unsleeping with 
my grief, now lay unsleeping with my joy. All the weary months 
of waiting had dwindled to an hour. 

I rose, and bedgown flung about me, stood looking down into 
the courtyard. It was always dark at this hour but now it was light 
as day, candles blazing from every window, until the risen sun 
should make them unfit welcome for my lord. It was very quiet, 
the fireworks and the singing long silent, though the sky was 
reddened still with bonfires. I could see in the light of the 
thousand candles, the gates standing wide that the master might 
ride in. 

How long I stood there shivering for all the warmth of my bed- 
gown, I know not. I think I must have nodded there, at the window, 
for when I looked again, the courtyard was no longer flooded with 
candlelight; it held the quiet dawn like red wine. And it was no 
longer silent. In the flushed light men stood upright, though yawn- 
ing, at their posts; stable boys and grooms ran this way and that with 
brooms and buckets; and, in the house below me and above me, 
and all about me, I heard the servants at their work. 

I snuffed my candles and went softly into Moll's bedchamber. 
Her nurse that had been mine opened her eyes at the slight sound 
and I thanked her with a smile for her watchfulness. 

The child lay upon her back, small hands upthrown, in the 
endearing way of little children; the wax baby the King had sent 
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shared her pillow. Even in sleep the rosy scarce-parted mouth 
smiled; her gentle breathing was still sweetest music in my ears. 
How many weary nights had we sat, my nurse and I, listening for 
that sound and fearing it must stop forever ! 

I heard the clock chime six and rang for my maid; and when I 
was dressed, stood regarding myself earnestly in the mirror. My 
gown hung slack I had lost flesh in my sickness; but the rosy 
colour of my gown threw warmth upon my pale cheeks and became 
me well. In a goblet upon my toilet table stood a rose I had found 
late-flowering and I thrust it into my hair. My face was less blooming 
than when he had seen it last and I wondered whether he would find 
it fair enough after the beauties of Spain. 



At eight o'clock the sound of hooves struck upon the cobbles; 
the courtyard rang with shouts. Letting go of Moll's hand, forgetful 
of the Prince and my respect to him, I ran down the stairs and into 
my husband's arms. 

I could not see for my tears; I could not see how thin and 
pale his face, all yellow with the jaundice and drawn still with 
sickness. 

*Kate!' he cried out, 'Oh, Kate!' Then he put me gently from 
him and I remembered my duty to the Prince. He received me with 
due courtesy and no more; there was no warmth in him for me . . . 
and never would be! He would never forgive me for being my 
husband's wife. 

My respects paid and acknowledged, my husband leaped to the 
stairhead and gathering Moll into his arms held her close; and, his 
cheek against hers, I was struck by the likeness between them. 
Feature by feature, she was himself in miniature, save that she was 
round and glowing, and he thin and pale. 

Up in the bedchamber where he stayed but to put right his 
disordered dress, he took me in his arms again. 'Kate,' he said, 'a 
man's a fool to stay so long from England . . . and an English wife.' 
And then he said, 'Too much beauty hurts the eyes and hurts the 
heart.' He passed a hand over his eyes; and it was then I saw how 
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weary he was. He took the flower from my hair and held it against 
his lips. 'An English rose, simple and very sweet . . . like you, Kate; 
and I thank God for you!' 

Is it any wonder that, in spite of every fault, every unfaithful- 
ness, I could yet think him the best man in the world and the 
kindest? He put the rose down upon my table . . . and I found it 
later, withered, its petals dropped. 

There was no resting at York House; my lord and the Prince 
ate standing; and then away, I riding with them, to Royston and 
the King. 

The King had been ill with gout; he had lain not daring to 
move for pain. But when from the distance the sound of horses 
was heard upon the quiet air, he lifted himself, his pale face wet 
with pain as I have so often seen it, and dragged himself to the 
stairs. 

Those two ran forward and, meeting him halfway, knelt for his 
blessing. He fell upon their necks and wept . . . but it was my lord 
he kissed first, my lord whose hand he kept always within his own, 
turning from one young face to the other. 

I had never cared for my husband's friendship with the King, 
nor yet to see that old and bloated face close to that fresh young one. 
But even I melted at that greeting and could not stay my tears. I 
was his wife; yet I felt an intruder on the King's piteous joy. 
I must withdraw until they had opened their hearts one to 
another. 

They went, all three, into the King's bedchamber and I 
wandered in the park, watching the leaves drift and catching sight 
of the fine stags the King loved, slipping shadowy between the 
trees, and looked often towards the house that held my love. At 
length, returning, I heard commotion in the courtyard; and there 
was the lady my mother-in-law together with Susan and my little 
Moll. 

It was a full three hours before the King came forth, leaning 
heavily upon his two boys; and altogether we went in to supper. 
There was talking and there was laughter but my heart was not in it. 
But at last, at last we were alone in our bedchamber and no-one 
between us. And again he asked my forgiveness, his thin face all 
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wet with tears; but there was no need. I had forgiven him long 
ago. 

And so I slept in my husband's arms after long parting; but 
though my heart rested upon my dear love's heart, it beat like a 
wild bird, knowing neither peace nor rest ... as it was never to 
know peace nor rest his life long. 

I had my husband home again; yet not to myself and I could 
not expect it. Suddenly it had come about that he was the idol of the 
country of Parliament that had distrusted him, of his equals that 
had resented him, and of the common people that had disliked 
him. In St. Paul's a great thanksgiving was held. The choir sang 
When Israel came out of Egypt and the house of Jacob from among a strange 
people; and all eyes turned upon my husband where he stood magni- 
ficent by the side of the bloated, gouty old man and the pale, puny 
Prince. It was as though the people acclaimed him and him alone; 
and in this radiance my husband basked. 

But for all his glories he was not easy to live with. He was sick 
still with the jaundice and not yet full-recovered from the Spanish 
pox; nor could he call his soul his own. The King would hardly let 
him out of his sight an uncertain sick old man, now smothering 
his siveet boy with kisses, now swearing and weeping. And there was 
a further complication. My lord had utterly won the Prince's heart; 
Charles could not endure to be far from him. 



My husband was changed. There was a new harshness on his 
face and bearing that was the mirror of the change within. On the 
one hand his ail-but royal title, on the other the severe snubbing he 
had met with in Spain, had together done their work. Every fault 
in him, great and small, had hardened, deepened. 

Where before he had shown impatience with those that crossed 
his will he now showed himself remorseless. Ambitious he had always 
been; but his ambition had been merely personal. He had desired 
little but the advancement of his family; and for himself to be the 
richest, the most influential, the most admired man in England. Now 
misled by the rapture with which he had been welcomed, his 
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ambition winged yet higher. He would shape England's future at 
home and abroad. Now beloved both by the King and the Prince 
he would be Master of England. 

Fran had once said that his path was strewn with broken hearts, 
It looked now as if that might be true. 
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HE WOULD be Master of England. And, the first thing to do 
was smash Spain. 

And he carried the Prince with him. For now everything my 
husband thought and did was right in the Prince's eyes. I would 
wonder, sometimes, whether the old King, frantic to keep peace, 
longed for the days when his son had disliked sweet Steenie-Gossip; 
and whether he regretted bitterly forcing those two into friend- 
ship. 

The King, for all his love, was not easy to handle; a fond, foolish 
old man but no Lear. Appointed by God he was; but appointed for 
the good of his country. My husband and alas I must say it had at 
this time, little good at heart, except his own. I saw, more than once, 
how he and the Prince, together, tried to overbear the old man. I 
saw them coax; I saw them offer violence in word and in gesture 
that went not far from blows. I saw the old man cringe and weep 
. . . but I never saw him give way. 

It was clear, though, that the sceptre was slipping; and I would 
ask myself, over and over again, Into whose hands? for the Prince 
bowed his own will before Buckingham. 

I tried to urge my husband into some kindness for his old lover; 
I tried to whip that pride of his. 

'They say, my lord, you look rather to the sun that rises than to 
the sun that sets.' 

'And why not?' He pinched my cheek. 'Old Dad looks back- 
ward to the day that's gone; we look to the future. The Spanish 
match must be broken; we cannot allow it to drag on. Englishmen 
will not tolerate it. We must look elsewhere for a bride.' 
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'And where will you look for a bride?' But I knew the answer. 

4 Where but France!' 

'And will Englishmen tolerate this bride rather than the other 
it is still a Catholic bride.' 

'You may leave that to me,' he said. 

The people love you for one reason and one only because you brought 
the Prince back unwed. Do not presume upon that love. I wanted to cry 
out, to warn him; but he that would not listen to his King, how 
should he listen to me, his foolish Kate? And, indeed, he was further 
from me than if he had stayed in Spain. For the friendship between 
himself and the Prince strengthened with every day . . . and between 
the Prince and myself there was never any love. 

'He's jealous of you, my girl, and you do nothing about it,' the 
lady my mother-in-law would say. 'Run after him. with honey- 
smiles, with offers of humble service; win his approval though his 
heart you'll never win!' 

But that was a thing I could never do. If he were jealous of me, 
I was even more jealous of him. For this was not the unbalanced 
passion the old man showed, the longing to pat and paw, to com- 
fort himself with the beloved body close to his. No, it was a ruth- 
less absorbing of my husband's essences his heart, his mind, his 
soul. 

And my husband showed the same ruthlessness in his courtship 
of the Prince. He would laugh at the old man, slighting him, weary 
to death of him; but at Charles he never laughed, Charles he never 
slighted. They were bound by hoops of steel, those two; and the 
hoops were the Prince's love and my husband's ambition. 



'Steenie's bullying the poor old man to summon Parliament!' 
Fran said. I had gone down to Hatton House since she was not safe 
from insult in mine. 

I sighed. Indoors and out, my husband was swearing both 
Houses should be summoned. Three years since Parliament had met 
and in the Bong's opinion he could do very well without it! He 
didn't intend the old ding-dong quarrelling to start up again. And 
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he had another, weightier reason. Parliament was anti-Spain; and 
for that very reason, my husband who had as little love for Parlia- 
ment as the King himself, determined that meet it should! 

'The King means to stand by his friendship with Spain,' Fran 
said. 'He doesn't mean to summon Parliament till he's got Baby 
Charles and the Infanta tucked-up in bed. . . . Yet, for all that, 
summon Parliament he will.' And while I stared at the contradiction, 
she shrugged. 'Water wears the stubbornest stone and the King 
isn't stone. He's a feeble, loving old man; and those two will bully 
and go on bullying. Steenie will withdraw the light of his counten- 
ance; and Baby Charles likewise. And they'll continue the treat- 
ment till for love and sickness the old man gives way.' She paused; 
and then she said, 'We'll soon go a~wooing in France. Another 
adventure for his Magnificence the new Duke; another chance to 
dazzle all Christendom with his glory.' She stopped; she said, slowly, 
'There are prettier faces in France than in Spain. And the court's a 
good deal freer. You'd best look out, my dear!' And though she 
smiled she was only half-joking. 



My husband and the Prince went further than ever Fran had 
dreamed. It was not only that they ignored the old man in private, 
they deliberately excluded him from public affairs affairs with 
which he was better fitted to deal than they. Tired and ill he was, 
but his brain was shrewd still. With arts and with wiles they kept 
him in the country. My husband stayed with him as watchdog; 
and, as long as he had his Steenie by him, the King was satisfied. In 
Whitehall, Charles watched affairs; that cold and careful eye missed 
nothing. When my husband had to leave the King, then my lady 
his mother took his place with Susan watchdogs all three. 

I, myself, was unwell at Burleigh; I was not full-recovered from 
the consumption that had threatened my lungs. But, had I been 
well, I would not have joined the watchdogs, even at my husband's 
bidding. I loved him; I could not help my love but I could keep 
my honour clean. To act the watchdog over a sick old man and 
that man my King no! 
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The King himself sent for me. I made my excuses; I was not 
well. He sent again; and in the end, go I must. 

I found him weeping and restless, all dull and glazed with his 
tears. I found him eaten by suspicion and out of his wits with fear. 
It was clear that the envoy, new-arrived from Spain, had been 
pouring into his ears tales about my husband. 

'He had the papers, the papers tae say that a' the trouble wi' 
Spain didna come because Steenie loved his country but because he 
loved his lusts. I didna see yon papers, I didna see them. I couldna 
speak wi' the envoy, couldna tak the papers intil ma hand . . . 
Steenie took me awa 5 . Why did Steenie tak me awa'? I'll tell ye. 
They winna let me come at the truth. Steenie and Baby Charles are 
in it taegither, tae rob me o ma croon; ma sweet laddie and ma 
baby, baith. But I'll no hae it, not I! If the envoy's tale be truth 
an' by God I'll find it oot they shall go, the baith o' them ma son 
to the Tower, ma Steenie to the block!' And he wept and cried his 
heart away and could not stay his tears. It was a sad and wretched 
sight. 

'Think ye,' he said peering at me out of red protruding eyes, 
'Steenie wad be sae base?' 

'No,' I cried out. 'That the Prince was not wed in Spain, 
Spaniards must take the blame! They broke the pledged word to 
you, sir; broke it time and time again. They kept adding to their 
demands as you know well; demands you never dreamed of and 
wouldn't grant and couldn't grant. They tried to trick you; they 
would have gone on tricking you, but Buckingham stopped that 
game!' 

*Aye,' he said. 'Aye, aye! Ye're i' the richt o't! Good Kate, gentle 
Kate.' And he closed his tear-sticky eyes and was suddenly asleep. 

I stood for a moment looking down upon him, knowing how 
suspicion pulled him this way and that. Just now he believed in his 
Steenie, but when he awoke he would, very like, swear again to have 
that same Steenie' s head. They had worn him with their threats and 
with their demands until he was at the mercy of every fantastic fear. 

I remember once we were sitting together in his chamber, he 
wretched with his gout and with his breathing, when he began to 
talk about Moll. 
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I was glad to tell him of the child he loved my grand-daughter, 
he called her. She was now two years old and pretty as a fairy. I told 
him how she could dance and sing; how light her step, how true 
her ear. He nodded from time to time; but there was, I noticed, no 
answering smile. And then I saw his dull eyes begin to fill with 
anger there was no mistaking it; they were bloodshot with his 
wrath; it was as though someone had lit a smoking fire in their 
empty depths. His hands began to shake and then his head. 

It was hard to speak beneath that gathering anger and not 
knowing what angered him. Watching him pluck at his thin beard 
with a bony, trembling hand, seeing his bitter face turned to me 
with those reddened, angry eyes, my words died away. I sat in 
miserable silence. 

For a while we sat, the silence between us; a long, heavy silence. 
At last he spoke; and it was not as though he spoke to me at all; as 
though, I thought, I were not there. 

'Liar or fule this wife o' Steenie's?' He stopped as though he 
listened for an answer. 'They say ma Steenie-dog barks against the 
Spanish marriage for his ain ends. They say he means tae keep my 
Baby unmarried till I'm deid ... ay, till the old mon's deid. Coloma 
says it; Don Carlos Coloma . . .' And he named the envoy as though 
he spoke of God. 

'Why wad Steenie hae ma son unwed? Answer me, yon/ He 
bent forward, leering at me. 'Yon's an answer ye ken weel, Kate, 
honest Kate! It's because he wad wed his dochter, this same Mall 
tae ma ain dochter's son, ma gran' son. Royal Stuart blood wi' 
Villiers' spawn. Gin Charles be unwed, some mishap wad stine 
befa' him. How easy is mishaps tae princes! And wha wad hae ma 
croon then? The answer's simple. Ma dochter's son and ma Steenie's 
dochter! I winna hae it. I'm no deid yet an' I winna, winna hae it!' 
He was screaming now, shaking hand lifted to strike me. 

Quite suddenly he was quiet again. 

'Tell me, Kate! Ye're a fule but a true ane. Does Steenie plot tae 
put the croons o' Scotland an' England on the heid o' little Mall?' 

'Sir,' I said, 'Oh, sir, what a piece of nonsense is this?' 

'Ye havena answered ma question,' he answered, very quick. 
'Does Steenie say sic a thing; at ony time say it?' 
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It was a question I could not answer. Nonsense the whole thing 
was. But I had heard my husband say this very thing, laughing the 
while. Even he, ambitious as he was, could not mean it. I looked at 
the King and I was dumb. 

'Sae ye cannadeny it, honest Kate, fule Kate! Awa' wi' ye, awa' !' 
He half-rose in his chair, screaming in a thin high voice like a rabbit 
in a snare. 'Dinna let me see ye again; nor Mall neither . . . wee Mall 
that I luv.* The tears poured down his cheeks. 'I maunna luv even a 
wee bit bairn lest she turn an 5 rob me !' He rocked himself backwards 
and forwards. 'Ma health and ma strength gone; my son's duty 
and ma George's luv gone. Kate's honesty an' ma little Mall 
gone, a' gone. Awa' wi' ye, awa' !' 

I dragged myself to my feet and made my curtsey. From the 
other side of the door I could hear his weary heart-broken crying. 

I could endure Royston no more. In the coach that bore me 
homeward, I, too, wept, seeing what those two his baby and his 
sweet laddie had made of him. 
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MY HUSBAND was pursuing two ends and pursuing them 
relentless the breaking of the Spanish marriage; and the 
breaking of Fran. One concerned his public honour, the other his 
private honour. And I know not which was nearer his heart. 

The first thing that had greeted his arrival in the bosom of his 
family was the scandal about Fran. No-one knew how far she had 
gone with young Howard or whether there was any cause for 
scandal at all. But the lady our mother-in-law did not wait upon 
proof. 

My husband, as he listened, was shaken with his rage white 
and wild with rage. He cared not at all whether the tales were true 
or false. Fran had scandalized the familyname. For that she should be 
punished. 

Fran herself said nothing neither to deny nor to affirm. She was 
defiant but not desperate not yet. She lived still in the Prince's 
household; and now she and Robert Howard were to be seen every- 
where together a handsome couple and not to be overlooked. And 
this made my husband no kinder. 

You that read this now in King Charles' reign, seeing the court 
so sober and so pure, may blame Fran. But remember the old lewd 
ways of the court; and remember also her wretched story. 

During my husband's absence in Spain I had seen much of 
Purbeck; indeed at one time he had been committed to my care. I 
am no physician, but I believe his madness was brought on, in the 
beginning, by the mischief they had made between him and Fran; 
and that as long as they kept her from him, he would never be well, 

'Sick or well, he pines for her/ I told my husband. 
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'Witchcraft!' 

I had to smile at that. Fran, with everything about her honest 
and open especially her tongue! 

* You smile?' And his brows drew together. * You, of all people, 
should not smile! Witchcraft. I say it again and again. Witchcraft. 
She betrays him with her lover, making our name a shame and a 
laughing-stock; yet my brother cries out for her night and day. 
When a sick man cries out upon a person by name that person's a 
witch. It's a sure sign/ 

'And when he isn't sick? He runs to Fran when he can shake 
your gaolers off because he loves her and trusts her?' 

'An even surer sign of witchcraft. She carries Howard's bastard.' 

'That you don't know, my lord. All you know is that she's with 
child. And that you know because your family men and women 
alike burst shamefully into her bedchamber and most disgrace- 
fully handled her, while Madam your mother looked on and 
declared her pregnant. Well, pregnant she is ! And why not by her 
husband? Whenever he managed to get to her they lived together 
man and wife.' 

He bent a dark look upon me. From, no-one in the world but me 
would he have taken that answer so quietly; nor listened to the end. 

'Your heart runs away with you,' he said. 'Witchcraft I called it 
and witchcraft I'll prove it.' He stopped; he said, very quiet, 'Those 
two my brother's wife and her paramour have consulted Lanibe.' 

I took in my breath at that. Lambe. Poisoner and witch, so they 
said. He had not come to the gallows only because he was under high 
protection my husband's protection; they said that, too. 

He nodded. 'Lambe's my faithful servant; witch or poisoner is 
neither here nor there he does neither service for me. But cer- 
tainly Purbeck's wife believes him to be both. She asked him for 
poisons; and there were figures also wax figures Purbeck's and 
mine. Yes, mine, too! And we have been sick, my brother and I; 
both of us sick. I don't intend to die by witchcraft, not I!' 

'No!' I cried out. 'Not Fran, my lord; not Fran!' And I took him 
by the sleeve. 

'Fran!' he repeated; and there was a gentle mocking more 
frightening than anger. 'I'm sorry, my dear. I could wish you a 
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better friend than Purbeck's wife. Your family seems doomed to 
suffer from witches. But ' and his face darkened again, 'Not mine, 
by God, not mine!' 

He went over and stood drumming upon the window, his dark 
face turned from me. Presently he turned himself about. He said, 1 
swear the child that woman carries is not my brother's. Don't you 
see what that means? Don't you understand'? Until you give me a son, 
Purbeck's son's my heir. All I've gained to go to Purbeck's son! 
Well, that's bad enough; but at least it would be Villiers flesh-and- 
blood. But a bastard! D'you think I'd let Howard's byblow 
inherit? By God, no! I've worked for what I've got.' He let out a 
great sigh of weariness. 'No man knows howl What weariness of 
flesh and spirit . . . the pawing, the slobbering. I've endured it all, 
all And shall endure. And for that enduring I'll keep what I've won. 
Kate, Kate, give me my son!' 

'Lie not so often from my bed, my lord,' I told him, very steady, 
'and you shall have your son!' 



So there it was, his reason for hunting-down Fran his brother 
and himself bewitched that her bastard might be his heir! I began to 
understand that his persecution was less hatred than fear, and what 
reason can be stronger? I trembled for Fran. 

And Fran herself? She had endured with an unbroken spirit every 
humiliation put upon her by the Villiers; but this last thing this 
horrible handling of her body had shaken her spirit. Yet, even 
then, she cared less for herself than for the child she carried. She 
disappeared. No trace of her! 

'We'll find her soon enough!' my husband promised, grim. 
'We'll let my brother Purbeck out; he'll lead us straight to her, 
never fear!' 

And he was right. With love's cunning to find the loved one 
or a madman's Purbeck led them straight to a cottage in Cripple- 
gate; to Fran and her newborn babe. Mistress Wright she called 
herself in her desperate need to hide; and that was wise. But to call 
the child Robert . . . oh ? Fran, Fran! 
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'The brat's a bastard!* the old countess declared. 'Unless you call 
it a virgin birth we kept her husband from her!' 

'You tried to keep him . . . but each time he found her. You 
cannot prove the child a bastard/ I said. 

'Can we not and the child named for her paramour? You had 
best watch that foolish tongue of yours!' she said, sour. 

I went to see Fran in her humble lodging; it was, I remember, a 
fine October day; the sky blue and clear; and the leaves turned and 
fallen from the trees. I found her looking far from well. She was 
pale and sad; but she was proud, too; and, with all her griefs and 
fears I envied her. She held her son to her breast; her son, in 
spite of all their thunder, the Villiers heir the heir I had not yet 
conceived. 

Purbeck's son she proclaimed him; and any man might be proud 
to father such a boy. But who was the man? I looked earnestly at 
the babe, searching for the answer; the tiny face kept its secret. 

I said, 'Why did you name him Robert? Why give them 
another whip to beat you with? Must you make things harder yet 
for yourself and the child?' 

She turned her sad blue eyes upon me. She said, 'Robert's a 
comfortable name. Before God, I need what comfort I can make 
for myself/ 

Poor Fran. It was little comfort she got. She had fled to escape 
the Villiers; but here, in this quiet country village, she found a more 
deadly foe. In December, when the snow fell thick, she went down 
with the smallpox. 

And now follows the strangest part of my story; and the most 
pitiful . . . and perhaps the most beautiful. 

Purbeck escaped once more from his gaolers and went to her; 
and would not suffer them to remove him. He fought with the 
strength of three, they said; and, in the end, they were forced to 
leave him there. 

'Do you doubt my son's mad?' his mother asked all comers. 
* Who but a madman would rush from safety into the sickness from 
which sane men flee? And for a harlot!' 

A lover might, I thought. 'They should be together,' I said, 
greatly daring. 
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Her eyebrows went up, were lost beneath the bold, bright curls. 
* Your reasons, mistress?* 

1 think he would be well again, he's at peace only with her/ 
She laughed her high neighing laugh, and I said no more. His 
devotion, I thought, his forgiveness if that were needed should 
have taught us all a lesson. Whoever had fathered Fran's child, 
Purbeck was content to give the infant the protection of his name. 
As for the thing my husband feared that this child might be his 
own heir it was full early to worry; I was not yet twenty! 



Fran lay in the dark little room of the cottage. It would be over- 
poweringly hot for all it was December; the fire would never 
slacken day or night nor the window stand open. And the stench of 
the sickness would rise above the smell of crushed herbs and vinegar. 
It was easy for me to picture it all; it was but two years since I, 
myself, lay sick of the smallpox. And for the rest of the tale, Master 
Theodore Mayerne told it me for Purbeck, frantic, had dragged 
thither the King's own physician. There sat Purbeck so different 
from a lover in a tale, yet for all that a true lover middle-aged and 
gangling, his charmless face fixed upon the scabbed and feverish 
thing that had been so fair; and still was all the beauty in the world 
to him. He would suffer no hand but his to touch her; and that was 
not hard, for men fly the pox as they fly the plague. He himself 
sponged her poor hands and face and held wine-and-water to her 
lips. He it was that sent the little one with a nurse to some safe place, 
robbing himself of his last silver pieces and pledging his credit for 
the Villiers believed madmen have no need of gold. And it was he 
that, kneeling by the narrow pallet, prayed for the recovery of this 
poor tormented thing without whom he had no wish to live. 

And God listened to his prayer. Miraculously Fran began to 
recover; miraculously for creatures sick as she do not recover. And 
it was her husband's faith, his devotion that brought her back to the 
world of the living. 

And now his task was more difficult. He had to cope with Fran 
herself, soothing her heartbroken crying, promising she should be 
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as beautiful as ever. And he promised no less than the truth. When 
at last he gave her the mirror the scabs gone and the scars fading 
it was clear she would be not one whit the plainer for her sickness. 

By the new year Fran was back at Whitehall with her husband; 
he was sane still and she was grateful. If ever they might truly come 
together, it was now. You would have thought the Villiers would 
have stopped their persecution. But not they! 

* Still she bewitches him with evil spells; and still we have no 
heir!' my husband said. He was forever at the King demanding 
that she be moved from the Prince's household 'which she defiles. 
My brother will come to his death if she be not removed forthwith. 
There's but one safe place for women like her and that's under 
lock and key!' 

The King hesitated to commit Fran to prison and well he 
might! She and her husband had been together for weeks; and 
Purbeck was in better health than he had been since he had been torn 
from her. The King was a man of good faith. No, he said; and no; 
and no. 

But he was a sick man; and in pain. And my husband knew no 
pity. So in the end, the old man signed Fran's committal; but even 
then he would not have her cast into prison. He gave her into the 
kindly care of Barkham, alderman of the City of London, in whose 
pleasant house she should remain, with her baby, until she came to 
trial. With young Howard he did not deal so lightly; Fran's lover 
was cast into the grim Fleet prison. 

So there they were, Howard languishing in the pestilential dark- 
ness of the Fleet; and Fran more comfortably housed but not less 
anxious. And there they must remain until they came to trial. 
Neither of them was allowed to seek advice nor find witnesses nor 
otherwise prepare for the ordeal while my husband's creatures 
worked day and night ferreting out evidence, true or false, to prove 
their guilt. And the trial itself? To take place in the ecclesiastical 
court, presided over by Bishop Laud, whom some named and not 
without cause Buckingham's tool. 

Unjust and cruel. Yet my husband believed himself justified 
he was fighting for his life and for his brother's life and for the whole 
Villiers' line. 
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Sympathy was everywhere with the lovers with Fran so lovely 
and so sad and so bitterly persecuted; with Howard so handsome, so 
charming and so brave. And the Villiers were hated everywhere 
the old countess for arrogance and greed, the brothers for half-wits 
and drunkards. And even my husband was less popular now; for the 
Spanish match had not yet been formally broken. The Villiers whose 
honour my husband so proudly cherished were, in the public eye, 
tyrants and upstarts all. 

The trial took place at Lambeth Palace, that grim place that 
frowns over the Thames swamp where the wild duck fly; and, in the 
cold light of the February morning, fog rising from the river, it was 
gloomier than ever. But Fran would not allow her courage to be 
put down; frail still from her sickness she took the stand to clear her 
honour and the honour of her child. 

Torn between loyalty for my lord and love for my friend I 
stayed unhappily at home; and Olive, this last month safe-delivered 
of a fine boy, remained to bear me company. We tried to forget 
time, gossiping of this and that of anything, indeed, but her that 
was in our thoughts but our hearts beat out each slow minute. Yet 
when my father's voice was heard outside my door, and he and 
Porter came in together, Olive and I stared in surprise. They had 
gone to the trial and we had not expected them this long while. 

'There was no trial,' my father said. 'They refused the oath; 
both of them!' 

'Refused ... the oath? 

My father nodded. 'Howard refused at once; he pleaded 
privilege and she followed his example. He has the right he's a 
member of Parliament; but he'd have done better not to exercise 
it. And she? No right at all! She's as much subject to the law as the 
lowest in the land. They were pressed judges, lawyers, their own 
friends even but they refused; they went on refusing. A mistake. 
The worst possible mistake. If they were innocent why not swear? 
They'd begun with public sympathy all on their side. When the 
court adjourned the tide had turned nothing but hostility.' 

'She spoke; and she spoke well!' Porter said. 'But, without the 
oa th useless! She told of the ill-treatment she had received but 
that story's stale. And she told them the tears running down her 
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cheeks how her good name had been wrongfully besmirched. She 
told it well; but she'd have moved them more had she spoken upon 
oath.' 

My father nodded. 'The judges did not let her finish. They 
interrupted with abominable rudeness; and she, in her turn, losing 
her temper which is not of the calmest cried out that her judges 
had best watch their own wives first. A truth that endeared her no 
further to those same judges/ 

*Oh, Fran, Fran!' I sighed. 'Why must you always make things 
worse for yourself?' 

* Worse, indeed!' my father said. It was then the judges stopped 
the case. They'll hear no more until those two take the oath; until 
they do it's prison for them both.' He stopped; he said, very slow, 
'Prison . . . and worse. Excommunication.' 

I tried to speak. I found myself weeping; and it was not for the 
imprisoning. No! My Catholic heart trembled at the cutting off of a 
soul from God. 

The next move came from Lady Hatton. She roused her own 
kinsmen and Howard's, too. Like a queen wasp, her swarm about 
her, she flew at the King. Impossible to keep her out. 

The sick old man gave way. I think he was glad to give way, 
seeing that neither of the prisoners had been found guilty. Fran and 
her lover were released; but they were not discharged. They must 
hold themselves ready should a new trial be deemed necessary. 

Necessary! My husband was furious with the King. He sulked 
and took himself off to bask in the smiles of the Prince; and the 
Prince, equally angry at the slight to his friend, showed the world 
what he thought of Purbeck's wife. He would no longer endure her 
in his household. Out she must go, bag and baggage. 



And still my husband's mother cried aloud that the child was a 
bastard. And Fran's mother cried even louder that the child was 
true-begot Villiers and Buckingham's heir. And Fran's father, Sir 
Edward Coke, said nothing. He'd fallen into disgrace once for 
speaking and that was once too often ! 
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Now the Villiers were determined to appeal for divorce on 
Purbeck's behalf; and they would have done it, too. But quite 
suddenly he recovered his senses and put a stop to the proceedings. 
He loved his wife. And, had he not loved her, still he loved God. 
He had turned to the true Church and recognized no divorce. Death 
alone could part him from his wife. 

So once more the old King was given no peace until he had 
signed a fresh committal of the lovers, and once again Fran with her 
child was back with the good alderman. But this time, Howard 
went not to the Fleet prison but into the custody of yet another 
alderman. 

So both of them being under restraint while awaiting the trial 
that should finally break Fran, my husband set himself to his other 
task the complete breaking of the Spanish match. 
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THE King was so ill and so weary. But neither his baby nor his 
sweet laddie gave him peace about the Spanish match. Sick as 
he was, the old man had yet strength to keep the country out of 
war; he hoped still for friendship with Spain Spain allied in 
marriage. 

A few weeks after my lord's return if I may go back a little in 
my tale the King sent for me. November it was, and a thin mist 
rising up from the river; and, in spite of the great fire burning and a 
brazier at his elbow, he shook with cold. He looked frail and for- 
saken and very old. 

'Kate,' he said, and his eyes all slitted with suspicion, 'they've set 
their hairts upon a match wi' France; they canna wait for the Spanish 
match tae be broke. Madness . . . madness. The match wi' France 
is worse. What e'er Spain demands, France wull ask twice the sum, 
thrice the sum, ten times the sum. France learns her lessons frae 
Spain and outdoes her teacher. An' Spain grows restless the 
bride betrothed and aye unwed. An' th' ambassador grows angry 
insolent, indeed! I maun keep the peace. An' ye maun help me. 
Ye maun show frien'ship tae Spain; Steenie's frien'ship. Ye shall gi' 
us a feast. Aye, that's what ye shall dae. Let it be ma baby's birthday. 
An' let it be magnificent. Ye winna lose by it; neither ye nor 
Steenie.' 

And so we gave the banquet, opening York House for the pur- 
pose a thing we could ill afford to do. 

November the fifteenth; and the house casting the light of its 
thousand candles far and wide; upon the dark water of the Thames 
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where the barges came sailing to the water-gate; and upon the wet 
cobbles of the Strand where the coaches rumbled into the great 
yard. 

Within, the house glowed and glittered tapestries from France, 
carpets from Arabia, crystal chandeliers from Venice, marbles from 
Greece and Rome. And against the splendour shone the rich dresses 
of women and the even richer dresses of men. The air that had 
started sweet was soon aquiver with the heat of candles, heavy with 
perfume and with the fat smell of meats. There were, my accounts 
teE me, apart from game and pasties, above three thousand dishes 
of meat; and fish and fowl besides, in great quantities; and puddings 
and sweetmeats not to be counted. But even without my accounts 
I remember the cost; for we went pinched many a long day after- 
wards. 

But for all the good we did we might have saved our gold. For, 
in the masque that followed, a clumsy jest at Spain brought the 
ambassador to his feet; and it was with difficulty that we persuaded 
him back to his place. Nor was his temper improved when, four 
days later, the marriage was postponed once more postponed the 
very day it should have been celebrated. 

Postponed; but still not broken. And so my husband and the 
Prince did not leave urging the King to call Parliament until for very 
weariness he gave way. In February the month of Fran's trial 
both Houses met at last. They urged as everyone had known they 
would no more postponing but a break; complete break with 
Spain. And now, even while the old man exhausted himself refusing, 
he must have known he could not hold out long. 

These days my life was far from easy. My husband was never one 
to take opposition kindly least of all from the King. He was 
irritable besides, not being full-recovered from the Spanish sickness. 
And he was worried, also and with cause. 

He had been basking in the nation's smiles; now those smiles 
were growing sour and nothing would sweeten them again until the 
Spanish marriage was broken over and done with forever. And 
he had yet greater cause for worry. The King was proving not only 
difficult; but unexpectedly difficult. His passion for his Steenie 
flamed still; but it was an uneven flame now high, now low. There 
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had always been the chance that, weary of the bickering and the 
driving and the constant ViUiers' spying, he might set his love 
upon some younger, fresher face. And then? Buckingham would 
fall lower than he had started. 

The Spanish ambassadors were not likely to lose sight of this 
possibility. There were two of them now Don Carloma the 
resident ambassador and Don Inojosa new-come from Spain with 
tales of my husband's misdoings. 

A clever fellow this Inojosa, well-suited to his pleasant task of 
mischief-making. He was continually at the King's ear with tales of 
my husband's follies in Spain, telling them lightly, smiling as 
though they were the best of jests. And so the King would take them 
until, in the midst of his laughing, he would stop and anger would 
come into his eyes and bitterness about his mouth. 

And Inojosa was constantly frightening the sick old man with 
lies plots against the King's life; against the heir, against the 
crown itself. And, at the bottom of every plot? Buckingham. 
Buckingham meant to have the crown for himself; or, at the 
very least, for his child. It was from this source had come the 
tale of Moll's betrothal to James' grandson. Little Moll wearing 
the crown of England! It was fantastic; but not too fantastic to 
frighten a sick old man, to make him ever more difficult, ever more 
distrustful 

And now, to top all, Bristol was on his way from Madrid, 
Bristol that my husband had insulted time and time again. No more 
gossip nor hearsay; an ambassador's report, every fact documented. 

'We'll soon stop his mouth,' my husband promised, and was 
all for thrusting him into the Tower and no charge! But the old 
King was canny; it would look black. So Bristol was confined to the 
country and threatened with dire punishment should he set foot in 
London until summoned by the King. 

'And that disposes of Bristol!' my husband said well-satisfied. 
*For old Dad will summon him never!' 

Yet still in the rising sea of enmity that threatened to drown 
him, my husband knew not which way to turn. I saw him slavish 
and I saw him bullying; yes, I saw him lose his Lead and brow- 
beat the old King! How long would this go on? "Which would 
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come first Buckingham's fall or the old King's death? They were 
laying wagers everywhere and the odds were on Buckingham's 
fall 

These days I saw much of the King; he would often send for me. 
'I can trust ye,* he would say. 'Talk ma hairt oot like ony ither auld 
man an' nae fear o' bein* betrayed. There's comfort wf ye an' 
there's peace.' 

And once he said, 'Yours is a face a man can ne'er weary tae 
look at true eyes, true mouth. Did I ca* jtfule aince, ye that ken 
weel tae handle ma wayward laddie?' 

He was silent; he lay there, a sweetness upon his sick and ravaged 
face. 

'I mind weel the first time I saw him . . . bonnie, sae bonnie. 
White an' red like the boy David in the Scriptures. And puir; sae 
puir! A black an' rusty suit a' broke oot in places an' the white skin 
shinin' through. Puir an* gentle an' kind . . . kind. Well . . .' and he 
sighed as though his heart were broken, 'time changes a'. 

1 lo'ed him well, my young saint, ma Steenie. An* sae I tellt 
ma council. Christ had his John, I tellt them, an* I hae ma George/ 

Again he fell into silence; and then he said, 'I didna want him 
tae marry, though I kent fu' weel marry he maun. I was glad 
when he took ye an* not for yer virtues, Kate! She winna get him 
frae me, I thocht; there's neither beauty nor wit eneuch tae haud 
him. But I was wrang. There's beauty in ye Kate for the ee that 
sees; an* wit to lead back his wandering hairt. YeVe held him; yeVe 
held him nia lass wi' yer kindness an* yer trust . . . wise Kate, lovin* 
an* lovely Kate/ 

He sighed. 'An* whit reward will ye get for it a'? Because I love 
ma Steenie, I love ma Kate. But when Tm gone? Ah yon's another 
story! Because ma son lo'es Steenie, he'll nae luv you. Ye'll be left i* 
the cauld. Puir Kate. I maun live, it seems, for yer sake/ 

His eyes closed. I bent to kiss his fallen hand and went quietly 
away. 



And still my husband fought to break the Spanish marriage; and 
still he bullied and browbeat the King. Between his Steenie and his 
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Parliament the old man led a bitter life. Yet sick as he was in heart 
as well as body, he had yet will enough to refuse them all. But I 
have seen him white and shaking, muttering and mumbling; and I 
wondered how much longer he could endure it. 

Once he fled to find peace at Windsor. The royal coach passed 
St. James' Palace, and, at that moment, out came his two boys 
the Prince lovingly leaning upon my husband's arm. 

Maybe the old man recalled the whispers about the sinking sun 
and the rising; maybe he remembered how often himself had leant 
upon that arm; and maybe he remembered who had urged him to 
call his bitter Parliament. Or maybe it was simply the fatigue of a 
querulous old man. But he came from the coach and caught at his 
son's arm, and with all his poor strength dragged it from that of 
Buckingham. And, looking up at my husband, whispered, the 
tears running unheeded down his cheeks, Steenie, Steenie, will ye 
kill me? 

He stood there scarce able to stand; but there was Stuart pride 
in the old man yet. For when those two would have helped him 
back into the coach, he took the Prince's arm; but he thrust rny 
husband back . . . and left him standing. 

Will ye kill me, Steenie? It was a question to follow Buckingham 
all his life . . . and after, after. 

Everyone had the tale before nightfall; but I had it at once from 
my husband himself. I found him in a darkened room, stretched out 
upon his bed and weeping. 

*He thrust me back, the old fool! Me! Me! And cared not who 
saw him; and plenty there were to see! Now they're saying every- 
where there'll be another in my place before nightfall. And 
then nothing can save me. For the King though he be 
decaying into the grave while yet he draws his breath, is still the 
King!' 

Tossing back the wild hair, beating upon his breast, he cried 
out, 'What must I do? Tell me, what must I do?' 

Maybe I should have urged him to follow hard upon the King, 
at every cost to make his peace. But I could not do it. We were deep 
in debt, and my husband's fall at this moment would ruin us for- 
ever. But I could not do it. I would have laid down my life for him; 



but I could not tell him to trouble the sick old man the old man 
that loved him and whom he no longer loved. 

But he needed not my advice. In a moment he was leaping from 
the bed, crying aloud for his servant and after his quarry. 



The old man had put up a valiant fight; but he could no longer 
stand against them all his baby, his Steenie and his Parliament. 

So he allowed them to break the Spanish marriage and with 
it his own heart. 

But the country went mad with joy. Again my husband basked 
in the sun of popularity and could not see its worthlessness. The 
name of the Infanta was bandied about with insult Bloody Mary was 
not the least of them. And it was not only the common people; they 
were joined by those that should know better. And they could not 
see that, insulting a defenceless girl, we insulted ourselves and 
England, too. 

So now all was clear for my husband's darling plan the French 
marriage. 

It was not going to be easy and he knew it. Why, having pulled 
the Prince out of one pit, should he thrust him into another? 
The people kept asking that question. And Why? Why? Why? 
the old Bang kept asking, too, peevish with pain. Why? Why? 
Why? 

For half-a-dozen reasons and all so small; and all piling, in his 
own mind, into necessity. Because he was wild to get away from his 
tiresome old lover. Because he longed for adventure. Because it was 
needful for him to shine in the eyes of Christendom . . . because and 
because. England was too small to hold him. 

And so began the coming and going of messengers between 
France and England. And the old King was right the French 
demands outdid anything Spain had ever asked. But those two 
pressed him hard, his sweet boy and his baby; and the old man gave 
way. 

The sick body could stand no more quarrelling. The King 
bowed his head to Steenie's commands. 
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My husband had got his way but at a price; a price he had not 
expected to pay. 

The King turned against him. Buckingham $ finished . . .finished. 
The whole court whispered, smiling behind his back. 

My husband said nothing to me; but I know he, too, believed it 
might be true. Had he gone too far? Would the King, for love's 
sake, forgive him? 

And while he pondered the answer, Fate took a hand. 
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MY HUSBAND fell sick again; not seriously, but of the light 
recurrent fever that kept him to his bed. And the King 
himself most sick could no longer steel his heart against his boy. 
He showed his love a thousand ways; again there flowed the stream 
of presents the jewels, the horses; the delicacies without number; 
the letters, the enquiries, the prayers. 

That summer, my husband being recovered, we spent at Burleigh 
and the King with us. Summer of sixteen twenty-four; last 
summer of the old man's life. 

I am glad now of that summer, though then I was impatient. I 
am glad, remembering that summer, because the old man enjoyed 
it so. He seemed in better health, though sick still; he breathed more 
easily, he was freer of pain than he had been this long while. And he 
was enjoying his food a thing he had not done for months eating 
with greedy haste lest it be snatched from him. And he was drinking 
in excess, though he knew well it was the certain way to bring back 
that relentless enemy, gout. He even managed to hunt a little. But 
he slept more than half the day through the light restless sleep of 
the old; and in his waking hours he was more restless still. He had 
meant to stay until Christmas; but the leaves had barely reddened in 
the park before he was back again in London and my husband at 
his heels. 

And now he was in worse case than ever. The over-eating, the 
heavy drinking at Burleigh, had undone any good the quiet and 
sweet air might have brought. And the sharp winds and the fog 
rising from the river made things worse. The old man, rny husband 
wrote, could scarce breathe but must stand fighting for breath; at 
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night he could hardly lie in his bed. And he would drag himself 
about, one swollen hand clutching upon his stick, the other gripping 
and sliding upon my husband's shoulder. 

The frail old man leaning upon his strong young friend; love 
between them perfect you might have thought. But the old 
friendship between them was dying; Burleigh had seen the last 
flare of it. They knew it both of them, though neither would bring 
himself to admit it. 

The King's eye was continually seeking; seeking the kind young 
face of his dreams; and my husband found himself continually asking 
the old question, If the Kings eye wander . . . ? And then, too, the 
King was irritable with weakness and pain; he spared no-one, least 
of all his Steenie-dog. It was more dog now than Steenie. 

I was not therefore surprised at my husband's sudden return 
to Burleigh. By God, the old man should be made to feel his 
absence! 

Moll received him with rapture; and I rejoiced to have him with 
me. But his heart was not with us; all the time, even when he played 
with Moll, even when he lay beside me in bed, I felt him tight- 
drawn, awaiting the summons. 

He did not have to wait long. He had been wise to leave London. 
The King missed his boy unendurably; if true love had gone, the 
habit of loving remained and the King was too old and too sick to 
break it. So, Christmas being near, he wrote a letter with his own 
crippled hand a labour of love if ever there was one. 

I pray God that I may have a joyful and comfortable meeting 
with you and that we may make at this Christmastide a new 
marriage ever to be kept hereafter. For God's sake love me, as 
I desire to live in this world for your sake; and that I had rather 
be ba&ished in any part of the world with you than live a forrow- 
ful widow-life without you. And so God bless you my sweet 
child and wife, and grant that you may ever be a comfort to 
your dear Dad and husband. . . . 

Once such a letter would have filled me with disgust; now it 
awoke only pity. 
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So to Whitehall we went for Christmas. But first my husband 
must have his way about the French marriage. So the French envoy 
waited upon the King; and he, unable to write for the gout in his 
hands, fixed his seal to the marriage-treaty. And all was smiles and 
compliments and gifts . . . but in the 'lence of his ;hamber the old 
man wept and would not be comfr ^d. 

And who was jubilant now but -w husbar ' m fr c France, 
Sweetheart ! ' he told me and ordered i . suits *, w .ty f chem and 
jewels to match. He sent far and wide for hor ^ that should be 
worthy of him; and he had two new coaches maue, each worthy of 
a King. And aU the time he swore that this time nothing should 
come between groom and bride. Let the King, let Parliament, let 
the whole country cry out against this marriage, the bride and the 
groom should wed and bed. 

That marriage was my own disaster; and King Charles' disaster; 
and it was the country's disaster. 



Christmas saw us at Whitehall. But now the King was so feeble 
he could not leave his room. Restless so terribly needing rest he 
could not rest. Though every movement was a pain and every breath 
an agony, still he could not rest. 

Early in January began the pitiful wandering, the search for 
what he would never find in this world again peace for his tor- 
mented body, peace for his tormented mind. So to Royston and 
Theobalds, to Newmarket and London, he took his painful way. The 
end of February saw him back at beloved Theobalds, so ill that he 
could not longer pretend, even, to hunt the deer. Once he had them 
driven through the park that he might see them as he lay upon his 
pillows by the window. His dull eye lightened a little at the sight 
of his bright darlings. He made as though to clap his poor gouty 
hands; but whether it was the pain or the knowledge that he would 
hunt no more, who can say? But he turned his head aside and 
wept. 

On the first day of March he fell sick of the Tertian fever. Sick 
he had been for a long while, and very sick; but now he was afraid 
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he was going to die. And he did not want to die. Old and weary and 
disillusioned and sad, still he wanted to live. For what would become 
of the country he had striven so long to keep at peace? Steenie and 
Charles his young hotheads would soon drive it into war! And 
besides he was very human he longed to dandle his grandchildren 
on his knees. 

So now for the first time in his life he obeyed his physicians. But 
it was too late. He grew worse and worse. He burned with fever; 
he vomited; he fell into convulsions; at times his mind would 
wander. His mind would wander. It is important to remember that, 
because of what followed. 

In the second week of March I went to Theobalds at the Ranges 
request. I found, not unsurprised, my husband's mother settled in 
and very much in charge. Fran had written that, like a bird of ill- 
omen, unsummoned and un welcomed, my lady had flown straight 
to the house of sickness and refused to be dislodged. 

I was not well-pleased to find her there. Of late, the King had 
found her overmuch, her voice and manner being more than his 
sickness could bear. Nor was it easy to keep the peace in any house 
where she might be. Unreasonable in her demands, she expected 
and exacted instant obedience, though neither house nor servants 
were her own. And she had, besides, a sharp tongue to prick any 
that challenged her opinion, no matter what his rank. A discom- 
fortable person in any house; in a house of sickness a disaster. And 
so it was to prove. 

We were sitting together one morning, she and I, at our needle, 
when my husband came in wearing the sorrowful look that had sat 
on him of late. 

'My poor old Dad and Gossip!' he said. *I wish, as God hears 
me, I might take some of his sickness upon myself/ 

It's as well He gives us no chance to bargain!' I said. 'You've 
been sick enough already, my lord!' And, indeed, he wore still his 
thin and yellow look. 

* Yes, you were sick enough,* his mother repeated. c And now you 
are well!' And then she said, very thoughtful, It wasn't Mayerne 
worked that cure. He does the King no good. But Remington it 
was Remington attended you, I think?* 
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My husband nodded. 

"Then send for Remington!' she said smiling and brisk. 

'Would that I could! But ' he spread his hands. 'Who knows 
where he is to be found? Not I! I have enquired this past week and 
more. And the King's need grows urgent.' He walked about the 
room beating one hand upon the other. 'Urgent, urgent!' he 
repeated and stopped short. 'What a fool am I! I have Remington's 
physic by me; I keep it always at hand. I'll go get it now/ 

'To what good?' I asked him at once. 'Your sickness was not 
the King's sickness, God be praised. Your physic cannot help 
him/ 

'It will stay the vomiting,' he said. 

'Still you had best leave physicking to those that understand such 
matters/ I said. 

*And you'd best not give advice to better wits than your own!' 
my husband's mother cried out sharp and angry; and they went out 
together. 

The rest of that tale my husband told me, swearing by Christ it 
was true. 

The room was empty when he entered, save for the sick man 
lying low in the bed; and he, seeing his visitor, dragged himself 
higher upon the pillow. My husband asked where were those that 
should be with him and the old man gave a ghost of a chuckle. 'A 
sick man's nae mair a King! Steenie, Sweetheart, I'm better for the 
sicht o' ye/ And, indeed, he was a little better, for the fever and the 
vomiting had somewhat abated. 

Til make you better still! I've something here will make you 
brisk as a filly/ my husband said, all gay and smiling and held out 
the cup of physic. 

But the King shrank back and would not touch it. <Na, na!' he 
whispered. Tm o'er dosed wi* physic/ 

'Then how shall we get you well again? Come, Dad, drink 
it. Drink it to please Steenie; and, within the week, we'll be 
hunting the fat deer, we two. And by God we'll make them 
sweat!' 

The old man brightened. 'Ye think sae?' 

'I know it. Come now!' 
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He held the cup to the King's lips. The sick man sipped; and 
at once twisted himself away, his mouth wry. 'Bitter/ he said, 

'bitter. . .' 

And, being urged still, he took yet another sip. Then he lifted 
his hand, and, with all his poor strength, he cast the cup away. It 
fell upon the floor and he whispered, 'God, God! It will be ma 
death!' 

I stared at my husband. It will be my death. The King had said 

that! 

'And then?' I found myself trembling, fearing the thing I must 

hear. 

'I covered him well he was cold. And I picked up the empty 

cup . . .' 

'And the physic that was spilt?' And why I asked that question 
I did not know. 

'My doublet received most of it!' And he managed a smile. 

It will be my death. Had the King spoken thereafter? 

My husband's eyes shifted at the question. 'The old man 
babbled . . . not knowing what he said.' 

'What did he say?' 

He did not answer. At last he said, 'He cried out Ye've killed me, 
Steenie . . . Steenie . . . they said ye wad, they said . . . Oh, Steenie, 
Steeniel I swear by Christ, he knew not what he said. The voice 
was not his own; it came out high and thin ... a child's voice. 
And he was crying, too. I heard the others hurrying and I came 
away. And all the time his voice followed me with his Steenie . . . 
Steenie! 

I said, fearful, 'The physic you gave it to a sick man; and no 
word to any physician nor any attendant!' 

'There was no-one by!' He shrugged. 'Besides what need to 
speak? The physic could do naught but good. But he didn't drink 
it; he didnt drink it! 

'Then there's no harm done!' My breath came out in a sigh 
of relief. 'And now you had best speak with the physicians, tell 
them . . .' 

And at the change in his face I cried out, 'Tell them . . . you must 
tell them. What do you fear?' 
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1 fear nothing. But the time's gone by for speaking. I said no 
word then, I'll say none now. I've done no harm/ 

'It's a thing best brought out into the daylight,' I said, knowing 
well how, from their darkness, such things will burst the more 
fearful for their hiding. But, 'Least said, soonest mended/ was all his 
reply. 

In the small hours of that next morning, the old King died, 
the Prince and the Council, hastily summoned, kneeling by his 
bed. 

All, all there; except the one those dying eyes had sought, sought 
with love, even in death. 

My husband summoned with the rest of the Council lay 
abed vomiting his heart out Let his enemies say what they will 
and they said plenty! he was sick with grief for the thing he had 
done, the unutterably foolish thing. He lay there, all cold with his 
nausea and trembling with fear that, aU unwilling, he might have 
hastened the King's death. 1 meant to ease him, Kate, to ease him, as 
Christ is my judge!' He whispered that over and over again. 

He lay there trembling and weeping; and, watching, I saw fear 
steal upon his grief, widen to terror. 

'He was calling my name when I left ... my name . . . and the 
cup still upon the floor! He was a dying man . . . been dying, as all 
the world knows, this long while! But those that hate me would 
not hesitate to call it . . / 

I saw his trembling lips shape the word his voice could not say. 

He lay there and I could not stay that dreadful, voiceless 
whispering. 

Suddenly he had leaped from the bed and was standing half- 
dazed in the middle of the room; snatching at his bedgown, he was 
gone. 

He found the physicians in the dead man's chamber; and they 
stared to see him, half-naked as he was and sick. And there, before 
that dead face, he besought them to swear that the physic had been 
harmless. 

What physic? It was the first time they had heard of any physic. 
How could they know what had been in it, how pronounce it harm- 
less? 
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And all the time the dead man lay smiling; he would protect his 
sweet boy never again. 



And so it was my husband himself that, beseeching the physicians, 
started the wicked tale. 

The duke has poisoned the King. 

The voice of scandal crying out with a thousand tongues. 

"They're saying everywhere,* my husband told me sick with 
disgust, If the old man had lived much longer Buckingham would have 
fallen. Buckingham's luck the King died when he did, so they say. A luck 
he made for himself! 9 

'Hush, oh, hush!' I said. 'Whenever a prince dies, there's always 
talk of murder. Let him fall asleep in sick old age as the Bang did, 
let his sickness be charted, the moment of death foreseen still 
wicked tongues are always ready with their wicked cry!' 

I rejected the tale with my whole heart. I know my husband; 
and I am willing to barter my hope of heaven that he was innocent 
of all wickedness when he gave the draught to the King. I rejected 
the tale . . . yet I found myself watching him. I watched him in 
every mood; watched him when he knew I watched and when 
he did not know. I watched him when he muttered in his sleep 
and before he could collect his thoughts when he awoke. I watched 
him drunk and I watched him sober. I watched as only a wife can 
watch. Had there been aught to hide I should have found it out. And 
I swear, sweet Christ hear me, there was never a sign of guilt upon 
him. Grief, yes; and remorse, too. But guilt never. 

He was no poisoner; it was not in his nature. And take this for 
witness also. Had I believed him capable of such a deed not guilty, 
but capable, only, would I have gone on living with him, borne his 
children? 

But still the tongues wagged with their cry of Poison', wagged 
so loud that Parliament was forced at length to listen. And the new 
King? He uttered no word; he would not demean his friend by 
declaring his trust, lest the very words admit of doubt. But he 
showed my husband a deeper love; wherever the one might be, 
the other was not far away. 
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Parliament summoned my lord and this I set before its time 
that I may finish the ugly tale. Both Houses heard the evidence; and 
found him guiltless. Yes, a Parliament packed with his enemies 
found him guiltless. And the dead man's son found him guiltless. 
And I, his wife, found him guiltless. 

Yet even now, after his cruel dying, wicked tongues wag still. 
Pray God these words of mine silence them forever. 
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TAMES had died a little before noon that last Sunday in March. 
J My husband his own tears scarce dry tore Charles from his 
weeping and galloped him to London. The new King, slow to 
think, slow to move, would have remained on his knees all day by 
his dead father; but my husband was made of other stuff. At six 
o'clock that same Sunday evening, Charles was proclaimed King. 

Next day the body was brought to London, the household 
following with some show of decorum but less sorrow. Poor old 
man! He had had so much love to give, he had so longed to be 
loved; yet all his life there was no-one, no-one at all that truly loved 
him. 

And so, within a day or two, I found myself back at Walling- 
ford House. For several days I saw nothing of my husband; nor did 
I, at first, expect it. He was with his friend; together they prayed for 
the old man's sad and speckled soul; and that was right and proper, 
for he had loved those two best in the world. But one day went by 
and another; and when I might have expected my husband and 
should have expected my husband, I still spent my nights alone. 

And here I must say what perhaps need not be said, since 
everyone knows the chasteness of Charles that the new King's 
friendship for my husband was a very different thing from the 
relations forced upon him by the old. And this new relationship was 
more to be feared by a wife the old King had warned me. That 
cold and cautious nature of Charles had taken fire. It burned with 
love for my husband, with delight in him, with a most passionate 
admiration that could die only with the King himself; even my 
husband's death could not quench it. It was clear to everyone that, 
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favoured though he had been, Buckingham was to be favoured as 
never before. Master of the King, Master of England; friend and enemy 
whispered it alike. And, though his enemies might wag spiteful 
behind his back, one by one they came, towing and scraping for his 
favour. 

April had lost its bluster and was moving gently towards May. 
And still my husband was forever with the King. And now I minded 
less. I thought I might be pregnant, but it was too early yet to be 
sure. 

The old King's body lay in neglected state. He was forgotten 
even by the son that had been dragged weeping from his bedside. 
James mattered to no-one now. Yet with all his vices, all his 
obstinacy, all his foolishness, he had left peace and prosperity behind 
him. More prosperity than we'd known for years, my father said; 
yes, even under Elizabeth. And more peace than we were like to 
know for years. But he'd got no thanks. Those that sighed over his 
morals might wish him back before they were much older. In spite 
of Charles and his well-behaved court, we might aU be sighing for 
the prosperity and the peace we had known, my father said that 
too. 

Now that the old king was dead and his own position more 
secure than he had dared to dream, two things occupied my husband's 
mind. The French marriage. And Fran. 

I have said little of Fran of late. The death of kings and their 
accession are great affairs; and she though dearer to my heart 
must wait. 

All this time she had been kept confined in the comfortable 
house of Alderman Barkham where, with her nurse and her child 
and her servants, she lived well-attended. He was a kindly man; and, 
like all that knew Fran all but the Villiers he had fallen to her 
charm. 

I would go down to the city sometimes to see her and we would 
sit together in the alderman's best parlour while there would come 
up to us the noises of the street below. It was a cheerful and pleasant 
spot; yet she could not content herself lacking the face she must not 
see. 

'Now everything's set fair for the French marriage,' she said and 
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dandled her child upon her knee. I no longer envied her her son. I 
carried my own hope now. 

'You'd think they'd wait till they've buried the old King,' I 
said. 

She laughed. 'Such an eager bridegroom, our cold prince 
King, I should say. I am not used to his new honour! Would to 
God he had not come to it, yet; the old man had more of justice 
in him.' She sighed; she could expect nothing but enmity from 
Charles. 

*Yes,' she said, 'the groom's willing and the bride's willing; the 
Queen-mother's willing and Richelieu's willing he's her lover and 
counsellor both, and not to be envied either post! And the young 
Queen of France! She says nothing. I don't suppose she likes the 
match she's after all an Infanta of Spain, and her sister's been 
grossly insulted. But she doesn't say a word; and no-one would 
listen if she did! There's one, though, that certainly doesn't relish the 
match and that's the King of France. But he doesn't count, neither. 
He's where his mother wants him right under her thumb/ 

'You've forgotten something,' I said. 'Parliament's unwilling 
and Parliament counts.' 

'Not in this!' She shook her head. 'Parliament doesn't like the 
match and it doesn't like the terms France asks altogether too 
much. But Steenie pooh-poohs all difficulties. Let France ask! Once 
we have the bride wedded and bedded we'll deal with France so he says. 
If you ask me, great though those demands may seem, we don't 
know the half of them . . . yet. Your husband plays a double game, 

my dear. He hoodwinks Parliament and Parliament will give way 

*n > 
you II see. 

Parliament did give way and certainly they did not know the 
half of it. You heard that everywhere. What would happen when 
those secret promises came to light? 

Meanwhile in London we followed eagerly every detail of the 
marriage how magnificent the decorations in the streets of Paris; 
how beautiful the bride, how lavish her trousseau; how handsome 
the Due de Chevreuse standing proxy for the groom and ardently 
wishing himself in that same place! 

Mayday. And wedding-day. And the steps of Notre Dame all 
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hung with cloth-of-gold; and flowers and ribands falling from silk- 
hung windows; and the great procession riding through the crowded 
streets where fountains of red wine and white played in the spring 
sunshine . . . and in London, cold upon his bier, the old man that had 
distrusted this marriage lay forever silent. 

But that was all forgotten now, even by my husband forgotten. 
'They say that de Chevreuse wears a black robe all lined with cloth- 
of-gold and ablaze with diamonds. Nothing like it ever seen before. 
Well, let him wait! Let him wait till I come to France to bring home 
the bride. Let all Paris wait! We'll show that England can outmatch 
France!' And he commanded his tailors and his hosiers, his boot- 
makers and his jewellers, his harness-makers and his coach-builders 
to continue the work the old King's death had interrupted. 

But still he must wait till the funeral was over. He champed and 
he chafed impatient of his duty; he had wept his fill for the old King, 
now he was afire to get to France. 

He had not long to wait. Within the week James was buried with 
the greatest expense royal funeral ever had. The greatest expense, 
and the greatest muddle. Late in starting; and then to make up for 
time, an unseemly hurry. Those in the actual procession hardly 
bothered to hide their boredom; and those in the crowd made merry, 
glad of a public holiday and caring little for the reason. After all, the 
corpse had been c.old two months! Poor old man. Even in his 
burying Fate had cast him for the role of buffoon. 

My husband had been kept at home for one purpose to attend 
the funeral. But he did not go; and the tongue of scandal wagged 
afresh. 

He had meant to go; he had meant to ! As they dressed him in his 
suit of black, it swept over him that this very morning they were 
burying the old man that had loved him. And, for the moment, it 
was as though the death had only just taken place. Whatever men 
say about a guilty conscience, it was grief and grief alone that held 
him from the funeral. He lay upon his bed, his fine suit all crumpled 
and spotted, weeping his heart away, remembering for this one day 
the dead man that had been his maker and his friend. 
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Spring moved into summer. I was not well; but I was content. 
I was certain of my pregnancy; and since my husband was so soon 
for France, I judged it time to tell him my news. 

He had no words to express his delight. But, Kate, Kate! he said 
my name over and over, he that used it so sparingly, as though I had 
worked the world's miracle. Kate, Kate, oh, Kate! 

But if words were few at the first, there was no lack of them 
presently. He was forever talking of the coming child. ... It would 
be a boy. It must be a boy. The King had offered to stand godfather. 
We would call it Charles, for of course it would be a boy. It must be 
a boy . . . and so once more from the beginning. He was never tired 
of talking nor I of hearing. 

In this new happiness of ours, I was bold to implore kindness for 
Fran. His face hardened at once. 

'I will put her where she can play no more witch's tricks. Had 
she her way I should be dead by now, and my brother with me! 
Let her not near you when I am gone. But, indeed, there'll be no 
chance. She's safe under lock and key and there she'll stay till I 
return.* 

There was no moving him; and yet I tried; I tried most desper- 
ately. 1 never asked you anything in my life/ 1 told him. 'Now I ask 
this one thing. If Fran be found innocent; and if the child is a boy 
a strong and healthy boy will you pardon her?' 

He said, 'She'll not be found, innocent; and I will never forgive 
her the shame she has brought upon us. Make up your mind to 
that!' 

I had done more harm than good. In the short time that re- 
mained before his journey into France, my husband was busy 
indeed. He gave the strictest orders to good Alderman Barkham to 
keep his prisoner close; she must not walk abroad, and on no account 
must her husband come at her. And for Purbeck himself, the 
Villiers had their instructions, for, given the slightest chance, he 
would declare her innocent. As for the other man that loved her 
my husband would not stir from England until he had seen Howard 
lodged once more within the Fleet. 

And now, the two culprits secured, they were to be summoned 
for preliminary questioning at Serjeants' Inn. My husband would 
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be In France but his wishes were known. All could be safely left to 
the judges! 

Fran had done better to preserve a meek and Injured air, but she 
had suffered much. She could not and would not control that tongue 
of hers. 'My Lord Chief Justice,' she said and cared not who might 
bear, 'what has that old cuckold to do with me?' Which being 
repeated and she not having spoken without reason did not 
make the old cuckold better inclined towards her. 

Now that everything was set in train for Fran's punishment, all 
was ready for the journey into France the journey that was to 
cause humiliation and heartbreak both for him and for me; a 
journey that was to leave me and my children to pinching poverty 
long after he himself was dead. 

He took with him twenty-seven suits of which one, alone, cost 
above eighty thousand pounds. It was of white brocade sewn thick 
with diamonds and in it he shone like the sun. He meant to dazzle 
those three Queens in the Louvre; and, with one he succeeded so 
well that he darkened the rest of my days. And there was another 
suit that cost twenty thousand pounds a mere bagatelle! It was of 
purple satin embroidered with matched pearls. A hundred thousand 
pounds for two suits! Of his jewels his ropes of pearls, his diamond 
hatbands and jewelled feathers, others have spoken and enough. 
In his train he carried the highest nobles of the land, including 
Susati's husband Denbigh; he was not one ever to forget the family! 
And, after them, followed lesser lords and knights together with 
gentlemen and priests to the tune of seven hundred. 

Nor did he forget his comforts. There went with him twenty 
gentlemen to wait on him; and seven grooms of the chamber with 
thirty women to attend upon them. He took also two master cooks, 
twenty-five lesser cooks, cellarers, pages and footmen. And to all 
these he gave besides wages and presents three rich suits apiece. 

And he took also three coaches lined with crimson velvet and 
covered with gold leaf each worthy of a king; and, indeed, few 
kings keep more than one such coach. And for each coach six 
coachmen with eight horses. And he had two-and-twenty water- 
men in sky-coloured taffetas fit for a prince, embroidered with 
anchors of gold. And, lest he should weary on the way, he had 
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eight score musicians to make the journey pleasant. And, for the 
rest of his suite the riders, the huntsmen, the falconers and the 
grooms there were more than I have space to write. 

I am an earl's daughter and I have seen rich spending, but such 
madness in all my life I never saw. And this hard upon the Spanish 
journey when I had pawned my last jewels to keep him supplied for 

his needs. 

And yet I said nothing. What use? He knew no use for money 
save to spend it. There he stood, turning himself about, glorious in 
the white jewelled suit, his dark eyes out-doing the diamonds in 
their brightness, the chestnut curls tossed backwards; and the smile; 
the smile that could win any woman's heart from her breast . . . and 
there was nothing I could say. My eyes were blinded by the sun; 
though afterwards they were blinded by my tears. 

So he was gone and I was left. I lived for the most part at 
Burleigh and did not lack company. He had bidden his mother and 
his sister care for me in my pregnancy. I was well entertained; the 
old countess could be amusing when the mood took her, though 
more than a little bawdy. And Susan was gay as a bird; I might not 
trust her, still she sang sweetly. Olive came more than once with 
her pretty boy to show me, she said, the pattern on which to work. 

But I was gladdest of all when my father came. We had not 
dwelt beneath the same roof since the day he had put me forth 
from Belvoir; and though friendship had been smoothed over 
between us, it was not until now that I felt truly forgiven. His life 
was lonely and I think he needed me. My stepmother was not to 
be moved from that house where her sons had died; drawn more 
and more within herself, she grew less and less a companion to 
him. These days I came to understand the hidden kindness sorrow 
had not soured. He was a comfort to me; and I pray God I was to 
him. 

He brought me anxious news of Fran. She had escaped from 
custody disappeared, no man knew whither. The good alderman, 
it seemed, had closed both eyes the moment my husband's back was 
turned. With all the forces of the law against her how could she 
expect to remain at liberty? But the bird that sees the cage-door 
open asks no questions. 
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Day by day I waited sick at heart to hear she had been taken; 
but, my husband away, no-one seemed inclined for the hunt. I 
asked my father once whether he believed Fran had bewitched 
her husband and mine, and whether he thought she would work 
mischief. 

'No/ he said at once. 'She has a good heart for all that quick 
tongue.' And then he said, 'I must believe in witches I have 
suffered from their wickedness. But I should suffer still more to lose 
my faith in goodness; or my commonsense, believing this tale and 
that/ 

So I walked in the fresh air of Burleigh; and I prayed I might 
give my husband his heir. With no more fear that Fran's boy inherit 
the Buckingham title together with its lands and fortunes, surely my 
lord's persecution of her would cease. 

And so I prayed night and day; and, if in my secret heart, I 
prayed also to the Virgin, no-one was any the wiser. 
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MY HUSBAND blazed his way through Paris like a sunburst. 
There was no talk but of him. There was not a lady in Paris, 
so we heard, but had fallen in love with him. Well, I had expected 
it. And I had expected more or less the tales of folly, too. 

But for one thing I was not prepared neither I, nor anyone 
else; the crowning folly that made black blood between our two 
countries for many a long day. 

My husband fell in love with the Queen of France. And he did 
not hide his passion. 

His first feeling for the Queen was that of any gallant gentleman 
for a sad and lovely lady. But this fancy of his was fanned into 
passion and kept at white heat by the Queen's favourite, Marie de 
Chevreuse. Oh, I know how it would go; I have heard her talk! 
The Queen is to be won by a hot lover. The Queen is no icicle for all that 
pure, proud look. . . . The Queen is so lonely, the loneliest lady in the 
world. ... So she pricked him on,. devising secret meetings between 
those two, until France and England and all Christendom as well, 
rang with the scandal. 

I never saw Anne of Austria in my life; but I have seen her 
picture; seen it with tears and with bitterness. For her likeness my 
husband wore upon his heart; and he would let it lie about his bed- 
chamber or mine for any eye to see. And all that the picture did 
not reveal, Marie de Chevreuse made clear on my first meeting with 
her, drawing her Queen, feature by feature and nothing lost in the 
telling. 

'Madam Queen Anne is a beauty; a beauty of beauties !' she told 
me in that precise English of hers, its only foreignness its extreme 



correctness and the rise and fall of its cadence. 'No picture can do her 
justice, so lovely her colouring honeygold and cream. She 
resembles her sister the Infanta Maria Althea that was almost your 
Queen. But Maria is bigger altogether, and she has a heavy jaw. 
Anne is fine-made, every feature delicate and fine. Oh, she would 
dazzle you even you that cannot like her with her white and gold; 
and the rosy mouth and those strange eyes. Blue or green? Who can 
say? Duels have been fought on that question. But there's no answer. 
Those eyes are forever changing. But their real beauty lies not so 
much in their colour as in that look of hers faraway, as though she 
sees not what is before her. And, indeed she does not. She sees only 
what is under her nose. Shortsighted. Though none dare breathe it. 
It is that veiled unseeing look that netted milor' Bouckin'am.' 

Yes, I could understand that. She would not have seen him at 
first glorious Buckingham. She had taken him with that unseeing 
gaze; all-unknowing she had played hard-to-get\ and so she had 
caught him. 

'She is small; and she is slight and she is light . . / 

Slight and light, indeed! 

'. . . You could blow her away thistledown. Yet for all she is 
small she is royal royal blood of Spain and Austria. From the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot a Queen/ 

'Would to God she had remembered it! 5 

'She did remember it. But she's young; two-and-twenty 
years. 5 

Did I have to pity her on the score of youth, I that was two full 
years younger? 

'And unhappy,' Madam de Chevreuse said, 'so unhappy! The 
Queen-mother makes her life a misery suspicion and spying and a 
poisoned tongue. And what Queen Marie leaves undone, the King 
completes. He is forever humiliating her, taunting her, ignoring 
her. He is, himself, an unhappy young man no heir; nor likely to 
be one, treating her as he does! And then, as if that were not enough 
the Cardinal. For all he sleeps with the old queen, Richelieu's in 
love with the young one. But she? She cannot endure him; she has 
too much sense to trust him her little finger's length. But still the 
old Queen, mad with jealousy, adds venom to venom. And the 
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discarded lover? His pride will not support rejection; Richelieu is the 
bitterest of her enemies. All about her spite and suspicion. Madam 
Kate, you should pity her.' 

"Pity her P I cried out. 'She with her string of lovers ! All Christen- 
dom can name them. Do you deny it?' 

'You should not be angry, Madam Kate. Rather you should be 
proud. Monsieur the duke of Bouckin'ani is so handsome a gentle- 
man.* 

'I am aware of his charms. But he is wed; and so is she though 
both may choose to forget it.' 

'Love! Who may escape love?' She fluttered her little hands. 

'This is appetite not love; appetite she can never satisfy. Why, 
they cannot so much as speak together without the utmost contriv- 
ing an d never alone. If she truly loved him she'd think of his real 
happiness, of his wife and his child. . . .' 

She glanced at my slightly thickened figure. 

'She does think of you; and with envy/ 

'Yet she would not change places with me!' I said, quick and 
angry. 'There's that royal blood, that royal crown!' 

'She cannot change her blood; nor her destiny.' 

'Then let her remember them!' 

'She does remember them, you must believe it. From the first 
she kept milor' at a distance, spoke seldom to him, and then very 
formal. It served only to fan the flame.' 

I said, very bitter, 'That they are both burnt with fire is your 
doing. You have very much to answer for/ 

She shrugged a little. *I answer only to my Queen/ 

I looked at this light and lovely woman. But for her, he had 
never got near the Queen. But for her intriguing their fancy had 
died a natural death. 

She had taken the first step in that intrigue when she had given 
a great masked ball in honour of the royal marriage, she had said. 
But she had one end in view and one only to arrange a secret 
meeting between my husband and the Queen; and, that they should 
meet under the very nose of the King that was the spice of the 
whole aifair. 

And it was she, herself, that told me the story at our first meet- 
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ing, losing no moment in the telling; for, that she told it to Bucking- 
ham's wife, added yet further spice. 

The King had grudgingly accepted the invitation; he smelt 
trickery. 'But, Madam Kate, accept it he did he was afraid she 
would go without him. Oh, he might forbid her; but, watched 
though she is at every step, she's clever at getting her way. That she 
should go forbidden and alonel Too frightful to contemplate!' 
She laughed, savouring afresh the situation. 

The King, it seems, was weary of quarrelling, and made a last 
attempt to win his lovely, light Queen. He sent her a present to 
wear for the occasion -a diamond shoulder-knot. With its twelve 
ribands of diamonds streaming from the great knotted centrepiece 
it was a most unusual jewel. Unique to begin with, it is by now the 
most famous jewel in Christendom. 

The great event of this ball was a masque in which the nobles 
of France, disguised as princes of the East, paid homage to King 
Louis and his wife. This done, each prince, still masked, took his 
lady for the dance. Since three Queens would be dancitig, the list of 
partners had been submitted to the King and by him approved. 

My husband by connivance with his hostess had exchanged 
masks with Queen Anne's chosen partner. Some of our crown jewels 
also changed hands, together with three thousand pounds my 
husband was no niggard in his pleasures! The Queen, of course, 
whatever she might protest afterwards, was in the secret. 

So there was the apparent duke of Guise dancing, all grace and 
elegance, with the Queen of France. And, if in that crowded room, 
two masked figures presently slipped away, who was there to notice 
it? They were but following a host of others seeking to escape the 
heat of the room. 

What happened between those two in that short hour, who can 
say? Enough certainly to set that cold heart of hers blazing as hot as 
his own. 

'And then, Madam Kate, having already lost his heart, milor* 
must needs lose his wits as well! Enjoy her he must or he would 
die! So he said. And, Milady, to let so fine a gentleman die would 
be a thousand pities!' 

If he were found in the Queen's chamber he would certainly 
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die; but that weighed nothing with the de Chevreuse for all the 
thousand pities! As for him I doubt he gave death a thought. That 
was his way fearless and heedless. Fearless and heedless, indeed! He 
made no attempt to hide his passion . . . and all Paris sniggered 
except the King, except the Queen-mother, except Monseigneur the 
Cardinal de Richelieu. 

So there was my husband all eaten with his passion and that 
passion unsatisfied . . . and his time in France drawing to an end. 

And there was no-one that cared to help him; or dared to help 
him. Jealous and humiliated, the King was in a dangerous mood; 
more dangerous still, the Queen-mother, bitter against the magnifi- 
cent Englishman that preferred the pale young Queen to her own 
overblown charms. And Monseigneur the Cardinal whom Queen 
Anne had repulsed most dangerous of all. 

Little wonder that even the de Chevreuse, impudent as she was, 
kept still as a mouse. 

Meanwhile the scandal spread; spread into Spain where my 
husband was already hated for his success with women; that he was 
now besmirching their own Infanta Anne did not make him any 
more loved. And it spread into Austria that now hated him no less 
he was besmirching the honour of a princess of the royal Hapsburg 
House. This crazy affair might cost him more than he'd reckoned 
before he was finished! 

Here at home, folk were inclined to laugh everyone knew 
Buckingham! If the French King couldn't keep his wife safe, let 
him wear his horns. At first I did not take the affair too seriously. 
My husband, I was sure, would remember he was on the King's 
business surely he would have learned his lesson in Spain. And she? 
She was, after all, Anne of the House of Hapsburg, proud Infanta of 
Spain, Queen of France. 

My husband's mother had another mind in the matter. 

'My son will get her you must make up your mind to it! 5 She 
sounded brisk and pleased. 

'He'll look and long; and that's as far as he'll get!' I said, 
tardy. 

It's evident you don't know my son not even yet. He's a hunt- 
ing-dog for a pretty woman and so I warned you long ago! He'll 
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pull her down, never fear!' She was inclined to grow bawdier with 
age; and the scandal tickled her pride. 

'They say he actually got into her bedchamber/ Susan said, all 
a-giggle. 'Dressed up like a ghost the White Lady of the Louvre! 
Can you imagine it? And then, at the last moment, in comes the de 
Chevreuse all plump and panting the King's a~visiting! I wish I'd 
seen their faces, all three!' 

'Another minute and he'd have been in her bed!' My husband's 
mother sighed her regret. 'And then ' she chuckled, 'she'd have 
found out quick enough how much of a ghost he was or woman 
either! Ah well, he'll make another opportunity, I don't doubt it! 
As for you, my girl!' she swung round upon me, 'don't sulk and 
glower. The Queen of France would be glad to carry that load!' 
And she tapped me on the belly. 

If King Charles had heard the scandal and he could not avoid 
it he gave no sign. Then, as one day went by, and another and 
no news of the return of the bridal party he sent ordering my 
husband to start the homeward journey within three days. 

I was walking in the pleasaunce at New Hall when Susan came 
out all a-sparkle to find me. I was spending as much of the summer 
as I might in the safety of the country. The Plague had been with us 
since winter, and the cold spring with its incessant rain and lack of 
sunshine had made the outbreak serious. Whoever could, left 
London. The King had taken the court to Oxford; justices and 
magistrates had all departed. My husband's mother and Susan were 
with me; and they were welcome, since companionship, even 
though not of one's choosing, is still welcome in the country. 

And so it was that Susan came dancing out, waving a letter; 
even before she spoke I recognized the royal seal. The letter bore 
my name but the seal was broken. My eyebrows and my temper 
rose. 

Susan said, 'It's my mother. She thought the letter was for her 
... so she says. She can't keep her fingers in her own dish! Forget it; 
forget it, because,' she made a little dancing-step, 'Kate, Kate, we're 
for Boulogne, you and I. We go to bring home the bride! Ourselves 
and some half-dozen more the King's choice. Not my mother, 
God be praised! He wants us all young and handsome!' And she 
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giggled. 'Oh, Kate, Kate!' She seized me by both hands and would 
have whirled me about save that she remembered my condition and 
let me go. 

It was a command that lent me, as well as Susan, some sparkle; 
and sparkle I needed. I was not over- well; and I had been troubled 
by the scandal not overmuch since I did not take it seriously; but 
still, troubled. Now I should see my dear love again; and I envied no 
woman in the world, not even Madam the Queen of France. She 
could do no more than sigh for him; but I was his wife and I carried 
his child. 

Susan went on twirling until for lack of breath she must come 
to a standstill. And, when she could speak, cried out, 'There's more 
to it than that. You haven't heard the best of it! We're to be bed- 
chamber ladies, you and I. The King's orders.' 

'The Queen chooses; not the King.' 

'Too young. She's bringing a crowd of frog-eating madams, 
and the King doesn't relish the idea.' 

'Then he should give her a show of choosing. It's humiliat- 
ing ' 

Susan shrugged. 'A child of that age!' 

'She's married. And a Queen. And a will of her own if all we 
bear's true. The King's tactless. Let me tell you, Sue, this is the surest 
way of making the Queen hate us. I, for one, shall refuse; my con- 
dition excuses me.' 

'My brother won't excuse you condition or no condition. 
Think, Kate! The two of us so near the Queen. Think what it 
means.' 

It was clear that, beneath her innocent face, she was calculating 
with true Villiers arithmetic, how much might be made out of the 
new Queen. I was sorry for the little girl that, in a strange land, must 
rely upon the Villiers clan for service. I prayed she would show 
some liking for my husband; she would need his goodwill. But I 
could not hope it. The scandal concerning him and her brother's 
wife would not allow it. 

I set my women to their packing, standing by to see that they 
handled my gowns with care; and, so standing, took up a looking- 
glass and studied my face. 
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'You cannot hope to compete with the white-and-gold 
Spaniard! 5 my mother-in-law cried out, coming upon me at my 
task; she was one that never knocked upon a private door. I said no 
word of that, nor of the opened letter it was her way and she was 
too old to learn. Let the matter go! 

'Still you're in looks,' she said. 'Pregnancy becomes you; puts a 
little flesh on your bones and the roses in your cheeks. I think,' she 
added with unwonted kindness, 'my son will have no need to blush 
for you!* 



We rumbled through London. Susan and I were to pick up our 
best gowns; mine was that same gown I had worn for our supper to 
the Spanish ambassador now gnawing his fingers over this marriage. 
I had another task, too to choose a wedding-gift for the bride. 

The echoes from the coach were flung back to us from the almost 
empty streets; sometimes the horses must pick their way, careful as 
through a ford, for water over-flowing from the gutters ran brisk 
as a stream though not so wholesome; sidewalks were sprouting 
green as a garden and few shops were open. Nor were there many 
people abroad; and these moving in an aimless manner. Hard to 
believe that this deserted, dreary place was London; yet it could be 
trusted to put on a gay look to greet its new Queen. 

Now the coach was through London and making for the coast. 
Soon, soon I should see my dear lord. 

I leaned back, listening to Susan's chatter. That her gift should 
outshine all others and breed favours to come, was her unashamed 
desire; but my own gift I had chosen because it was a lovely thing; 
I had no desire for favours to come. We had already too much of 
such favour; and it bade fair to ruin my life. 

Presently Susan changed her tune. What gift had I for Madam 
Queen Anne? Surely her brother had laid that charge upon me! And 
so, from the gift, to the lady herself. 'The Beauty of Christendom, 
they call her!' she reminded me. 

*A common enough compliment to pay to queens!' I shrugged. 

'But this time,' Susan insisted, 'it would seem deserved. Well, 
soon enough we shall see for ourselves.' 
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I saw her eyes slide sideways upon me; there was always a 
kittenish malice in her. So I closed my own eyes and nodded and 
shut her chatter from my mind. Instead, I counted the hours that 
separated me from my lord . . . such few hours, thank God. 

But I was wrong in my counting. 

The gentle breeze veered about; at Dover the strong, sharp, 
rain-laden winds came cutting through our cloaks and stinging into 
our faces; the sky was too black, the seas too wild to venture the 
crossing. 

It blew half-a-gale, as the sailors say, for three whole days. 
Susan would walk upon the parapets of Dover castle, holding out a 
hand to see whether the wind had changed. On the third day it 
dropped; a favouring wind blew and we embarked. We made a 
smooth crossing, I straining my eyes to see the first faint smudge of 
the land that held my dear lord. 
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A* BOULOGNE CASTLE we found comfortable rooms awaiting 
us. The lesser members of my husband's suite had arrived and 
some of the new Queen's suite also. But neither my husband nor the 
Queen nor any person of importance was there. 

The cause of the delay was simple. The second day of June, 
exactly three days after my husband had received his master's 
message, the bridal train rode out of Paris. In the centre shone the 
golden coach holding an unprecedented treasure three royal 
Queens. On the left rode King Louis; on the right, my husband. 
Behind and before streamed the princes of France riding side by 
side with the peers of England; and, behind them again, my 
husband's great retinue. In his purple satin sewn with pearls Bucking- 
ham took every eye. The King himself went unregarded; and, ail- 
but unregarded, those three Queens in the coach of gold. 

Such magnificence had never been seen before, even in Paris; 
now, in the quiet countryside, they shone like a heavenly host. And, 
as the procession rode along, crowds came out to meet them with 
singing and with garlands; and in every town through which they 
passed there was also singing and dancing. So they rode their 
pleasant unhurrying way. 

The King of France had meant to take his sister to the coast; 
instead, he took to his bed. His stomach, always weak, rebelled at 
last against the heavy feasting, the constant movement, the lack of 
rest; at Compiegne they were forced to leave him behind. Arrange- 
ments for his august comfort had already wasted a whole day; and 
then at Amiens, the Queen-mother was taken with the same 
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complaint. So at Amiens, in spite of the bridegroom's impatience, 
the royal party were once more forced to halt. 

Amiens is a small town. Though ready with its garlands and its 
feast, it was quite unprepared to house so glorious a company; there 
was no house great enough to take them all. On this one occasion 
when she should have kept most careful watch, the Queen-mother 
took to her bed, forgetting for once her suspicions maybe she was 
too sick. She allowed her daughter-in-law to lie in a house other than 
the one where she herself was lodged. So there it was ! The old Queen 
in the bishop's palace with the bride and their suites; Queen Anne in 
a rich merchant's house where the pretty gardens ran down to the 
river. And it was in those pretty gardens that the scandal concerning 
the Queen of France and milor' Bouckin'am flamed to the skies. 

It reached us, where we lay at Boulogne, every servant repeating 
the tale and not always in whispers. And now I could not doubt it. 

At long last, standing on the parapet and shading my eyes against 
the summer sun, I cried to Susan that they were come. Nor could I 
stir from my place but must stand there, high above the town, 
watching the procession ride in first the horsemen, then the great 
royal coach. And, riding beside it, a figure that could belong to 
no-one in the world but my lord of Buckingham. 

I had waited so long for his coming; and now that he was come 
at last, I would not go to greet him. I sat within my chamber and 
would not stir, though Susan tugged at my hand and then left me 
to greet him herself. How strangely are we made! I was torn with 
desire to run to him; yet I was taken against my will with anger that 
kept me chained; anger that made my name and his a laughing-stock 
throughout Christendom. 

So, since I would not seek him, he must come seeking me. And 
when I saw him so pale, so worn, so bitterly unhappy, my heart 
ached. I had seen him angered before and unhappy, too; but never 
so marked with bitterness, marked and marred. Between anger and 
pity I was lost, seeking this way and that for the thing to say. 

He was pleased, I think, to see me. He kissed me; but there was 

more kindness than love in his kissing. He enquired of my health; 

and to that, since it involved the Buckingham heir, he gave his 

attention. But when I gave him my news from home his attention 
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wandered yes, even from news of Moll. So since I would not 
speak of the scandal, thinking to spare him, speech died between us. 

I should have known him better. For he began, of a sudden, to 
talk of his new love, pouring out his heart as though I were not his 
wife. So infatuated was he, he had no thought to spare that I was 
unhappy or humiliated. If he thought at all, it was in the Villiers 
way that I must be honoured that he took away the love he had 
given me to give to a Queen. 

At last he bethought him of the wedding-gift I had brought; he 
admired it, as indeed he might! It was a fan of saffron feathers, the 
sticks of amber set with topaz beautiful and rare and fit for a 
Queen. He though so too; and desired it should be sent in my name 
to the Queen of France! 

And this I refused; for the first time in my life and I think the 
last refusing him anything. The fan was for the bride. I had lost 
more than a fan to Madam the Queen of France; I would not lose 
my honour also, to act the complaisant wife. 

That same evening he presented me to my new Queen, and my 
heart melted within me. She was young but not yet fifteen; and 
pretty. Had she been a beauty she had not moved me so. It was the 
prettiness, the brittle prettiness of the very young that took my heart, 
knowing from the height of my twenty years how easily the young 
may be hurt; and how deeply, that they may not ever be healed. 

She was thin and small and fine-made; her frame childish, 
almost. But the wide, dark eyes set beneath the white forehead 
looped with formal curls as though she were a woman grown, 
challenged you to consider her a child. Yet this elaborate arrange- 
ment of her hair added to her childishness, making pathetic that 
small face. And, in that face, the young fresh mouth unneedful of the 
bright paint, cried out her desire to love, to be generous. But there 
was more to her face than that! I guessed that the eyes and mouth 
that smiled so sweetly could turn quickly to anger; and that broad 
forehead, though smooth and childish, proclaimed her nobody's 
fool. Susan must do her arithmetic again ! 

But now, as I saw her for the first time, she seemed, in spite of 
her finery, a little forlorn. Those dark eyes were heavy; I guessed she 
had wept many a secret tear parting from those she loved. But for 
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all that she held her little head high; there was a most royal pride 
about her. 

She was courteous as we were presented; but though she flashed 
her smiles around, to me she was cool. She barely looked at my 
gift; she spoke her pretty thanks and immediately laid it aside. She 
did not like me, I guessed, because I was my husband's wife. Most 
bitterly she resented the scandal of which he was the cause; and even 
more bitterly did she resent his neglect of the Queen of England 
while he danced his scandalous attention on the Queen of France. 
Nor did she show any more kindness to Susan; her anger against 
my husband spread outwards to the least member of his family. But 
me she disliked most of all; not only on my husband's account but 
because as Madam de Chevreuse told me on the first possible 
occasion I had turned my back on the old religion. Well, both of 
those things I could understand. But I was sorry. I might have 
helped her a little, had I been let. 

I thought, the wind being fair, we should sail next day for home. 
I was mistaken. It was scarce light when my husband, bedgown 
about him, cried out for his riding-clothes. He was pale and shaken 
with excitement. Letters had arrived; letters for the Queen-mother. 
They must be delivered at once! He must carry them, himself; he 
must return at once to Amiens! 

'Letters!' cried out Marie de Chevreuse, sent by Queen Henrietta 
Maria to enquire the cause of my husband's absence without leave. 
'What letters? No letters have come they could not; the gates are 
not yet open. And, if there were letters? Must great Bouckin'am 
carry them himself? Well, Madam Kate, you are not the only one 
to be surprised. Milor' departs and no word to the Queen. She is 
angry; she is very angry. The temper it burns in her eyes. And 
who can blame her? So unlooked-for this departure, so lacking 
ceremony ... or courtesy, even! Oh she knows the reason, and the 
whole court knows it; and you, too, know it, Madam Kate. And it 
does not make her any sweeter.' 

Yes, I knew the reason ... as Marie de Chevreuse meant me to 
know it. At Amiens the Queen-mother was resting after her sick- 
ness; and with her, remained the Queen of France. 

Marie de Chevreuse is a flaxen beauty with the brains of a man. 
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And she's a born intriguer. Indeed, for her share in the scandal con- 
cerning the Queen of France, she was banished the French court. It 
was, of course, disguised as an honour in deference to her family 
she was born a de Rohan. It was announced that she would attend 
Madam Queen Henrietta to her new home. An extraordinary 
choice; bad on any count. Any affection her capricious heart might 
know was already bestowed upon Queen Anne. Of the little Queen 
of England she thought not at all save with resentment at being 
the innocent cause of banishment. They must have been blind, the 
King of France and his Cardinal, not to see that they had given the 
de Chevreuse unlimited chances of intriguing on behalf of my 
husband and the Queen of France. 

It was during this first morning, with the Queen sulking in her 
chamber and my own heart heavy enough, that the de Chevreuse 
thought fit to recite the French Queen's beauty, sparing me not one 
single charm. And, it was during this same twenty-four hours, that 
she told me the beginning of the scandal of the meeting she herself 
had contrived at her masked ball; the scandal that had shaken Spain 
and Austria and France with anger . . . and England with laughter. 
And that story I have already set down. 

Now I was to hear the fresh scandal she had brought with her. 
Had she the kindness to spare me, it would have mattered little; for 
already it was blazing its way from Amiens though I should have 
preferred to hear it from one that enjoyed the telling, less. 

'To understand how it could come about,' she fluttered white 
hands, 'you must remember we had left the Louvre behind. That 
Louvre with its dreary etiquette! For the first time, oh, for months, 
we were free from the eyes of the King and his mother, free from 
the eyes of the Cardinal. Three pairs of spiteful eyes forever watch- 
ing Queen Anne's lightest breath. You cannot be surprised, Madam 
Kate, that she allowed herself to relax a little, to enjoy the precious 
liberty Heaven had granted/ 

'Heaven had little to do with the matter! And licence is the better 
word!' I said angry and quick. Yes, I was bitter then, being young 
and deep in my grief; but now I am older and well-schooled in 
sorrow, I find my husband not hard to understand. He was so hope- 
lessly beglamoured by his lovely Queen; and Fate, till then so cruel, 
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had sent at this last moment, the longed-for chance. And for that 
chance he was willing to pay with his life. It was his nature. 

But she she with her lovers in every court of Christendom! I 
blamed her then and I blame her still. Her strange eyes invited, lead- 
ing him ever on; and then, like some low-born slut that rouses more 
than she has bargained for, she screamed aloud she proud Queen 
of France! Yet the de Chevreuse would have my kindness for the 
cold coquette. 

'There in Amiens we were free free to dance, to feast, to play. 
The old Queen lay safe in her bed and we prayed she would stay 
there. But, alas, alas ! Only too soon she was well enough to travel. 
Tomorrow must see us on the road. 

* And so it was the last night last night in this blessed little town 
of freedom, 

*Oh, we had drunk in plenty at supper before we began the 
dance. Madam Kate, I shall never forget those two, as he led her 
out. The two handsomest creatures in Christendom made for one 
another!* 

I thought then, lost in her tale, she was forgetting to whom she 
spoke. I know better now. She had forgotten nothing; she was 
pointing the tale with spite. 

'More than mortal they seemed that night ... so beautiful . . . 
and so ardent. He in a white suit ablaze with diamonds and about 
his shoulders the new honour King Louis had grudgingly bestowed 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. His hat was set off by a diamond 
plume set with a great buckle/ 

I knew that buckle! The five centre stones were English crown 
jewels; at home there had been talk and enough about it. He had 
spared himself nothing that he might shine! Yet what were all these 
jewels against the jewel that was himself? 

'And she?' Marie de Chevreuse called back my wandering 
thoughts. 'She with her strange veiled eyes and her honey-gold 
hair . . . and her sorrows. That night, Madam Kate, she wore grief 
as a grace. And burning with love, both of them!' 

Love! What did she know of love, the light Queen? Or the 
lighter woman that told the tale, enjoying the tale? Had the Queen 
been, even for a little time, true, I might have forgiven her. But for 
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the coward's part she played, not caring to what danger he might 
come nor to what shame that was the thing I could not forgive 
then; or now. 

'The summer night was hot; hotter the ballroom; hottest of all 
the passion that flamed between those two/ Marie de Chevreuse 
was more than> a little amused. 'Before we came to the end of the 
dancing the Queen could scarce stand. You must have pitied her, 
Madam Kate, her face so white. And her eyes! You could not even 
guess at their colour, all dark with weariness. So she left the ball and 
a little party with her her equerry and gentlewoman; myself and 
a friend . . . and Monsieur your husband. 

'We walked through the narrow streets and across the market- 
place where the stalls stood all shuttered and the moon hanging low 
between the roofs flung down ribands of light. It was all so different 
from Paris . . . peaceful, free. No eye to watch nor ear to listen. And 
it was the last night . . . the last. 

* And so it was, when we came to the house we could not bring 
ourselves to go indoors; not even the Queen, though she ail-but 
dropped with weariness. So lovely the night, so fresh the garden 
and we, all fevered with the heat and the wine and the dancing. No, 
we could not go to bed. So we wandered about the garden where 
the air blew sweet from the river/ 

There was no amusement in her now; her eyes were closed; and 
through those closed eyes I saw it, too. The dark shapes of trees and 
the moonlight sliding between their trunks; and the scent of hidden 
flowers; and the small sound of the river's purl where it flowed all 
silver and black; and the satins trailing on the dew-wet grass, and 
the jewels winking at the moon; and my husband in his white suit 
and his diamonds outshining them all outshining the moon and 
the stars. 

'But I was tireder than I had thought!' Again the voice of the de 
Chevreuse brought me back to my own chamber. 'I could not 
make a step further. I sat down on a bench; and I remember my 
slippers were all dark with dew. Strange what little things one 
remembers! My lord Holland knelt and tried to dry them with his 
kerchief. . . / 

She gave a little laugh. I could see him kneeling with the little 
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foot in Ms hand and she laughing as she laughed now. And I knew 
as certainly as if she had said so those two were lovers. 

'Madam Queen Anne was walking with milor' Bouckin'am; 
de Putange, her equerry and de Vernet, her woman, walked a little 
apart; it was a night for love. Milor' Holland and I, we lost count of 
time.' She shrugged, laughing again; there was a lascivious look in 
her eyes. 'And, when we remembered it, the Queen and her ... 
partner ' and I knew she had substituted a different word, 'gone! 
Not a glimpse of them! A grove of trees runs down to the river, 
thick as a screen and dark as midnight. We could hear the low sound 
of their voices. "We did not follow them; we were not meant to 
follow them. . . .' She shrugged. 'And soon we could hear nothing 
but the turning of leaves in the wind and the purl of the river. 

'And then suddenly the cry; the cry piercing the quiet night. 
It was the Queen's voice. We sprang to our feet, Holland and I. 
From nowhere came de Putange, drawing his sword as he ran 
somewhat late you might say! His duty is was never to let the 
Queen out of his sight. 

'Then from the dark trees, milor' your husband came; he was 
pale as his white suit and his face wore a bitter look a cheated look; 
and, as he came, he was drawing his sword. 

'So there they were, those two, swords drawn both. I could not 
but pity Putange; now he must match himself against the finest 
swordsman in Christendom. 

'The swords came together with a clash; the moonlight ran like 
water along the steel arch of the meeting blades. At that moment 
the Queen came flying from the dark of the trees and flung herself 
between the arch of swords. 

'If you could have seen her! Torn gown and gleaming breasts; 
tumbled curls and eyes those green eyes of hers brilliant in the 
moonlight. I have never seen anything so lovely and so wild. What 
had happened there, in the darkness of the trees, we shall never 
know. . . / 

'Shall we not? Torn gown and naked breasts! It is difficult, I 
think, not to know!' 

She shrugged. 'Then it is milor' your husband you should blame 
if blame you must! But blame!' She shrugged again. 'A lovely 
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young woman, a passionate young man . . . and they alone together 
in the dark! Well, she has paid for it! How often has she wished 
that cry stifled in her throat! For such a cry is heard a long way in 
the still night; and spiteful tongues will cry it further still ... as far 
as Paris and beyond/ 

'Such a cry is heard down the years, also,' I said. 

She shrugged, impatient. 'What matter? We shall all be dead! 
But now? The Queen is alive. And the King and his mother are 
alive; and, most of all, Richelieu is alive. And they will make her 
pay for it, poor lady all of them will make her pay! Today and 
tomorrow are two different matters/ 

I looked at her. Light as she was I could not believe she held her 
Queen's honour so cheap. 

'We have but one life here!* And she shrugged again. 

Why did I not stop her? Why did I let her tell the tale all trimmed 
about with rags and tags of scandal, pricked through and through 
with spite? I should hear it from my husband in his own good time 
and I should hear the truth. He would need to ease his heart of guilt 
towards me it was his way. But there was fascination seeing the 
Queen as she truly was not the goddess my husband worshipped 
but a light woman, described by one as light. 

'And so the Queen cried out and the men put down their 
swords; and I brought her into the house. But I could not persuade 
her to her bed. She must instead, pace her chamber in the torn gown, 
her cheeks all wet with tears, her lips closed and dumb. And when 
we heard the birds singing and knew, all surprised, that it was a 
new day, then she let me change her gown and prepare her for the 
journey. 

'A few hours later the three Queens left Amiens, little Madame 
for England, the other two to bear her company for a while. It was 
then I received my orders to leave my Queen. And, Madam Kate, 
I shall not try to describe to you my feelings. Those that sent me into 
exile shall pay for it!' 

And still she shrugged and still she smiled. 

'So we drove on; and, within the hour, came the parting. The 
little Henriette embraced her mother with passion; she kissed the 
hand of Madam Queen Anne and thereafter allowed milor 
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Bouckin'am to lead her, all t ,ars, to her own coach. The driver of 
the Queens' coach turned his horses . . .' 

She stopped; she passed her tongue-tip over that full red 
mouth of hers; she was savouring the thing that had happened 
next. 

'And seeing this, Milor' turned his back upon the Queen of 
England, and running forward knelt before the Queen of France. 
Imagine it! Glorious Bouckin'am kneeling in the dirt of the road. 
And he took the hem of her gown and he kissed it as it might be 
the robe of the Virgin. And so he knelt there in the dirt, the tears 
pouring down his cheeks; and cared not a whit who might see, not 
though the Queen-mother sat there white and stiff and pretending 
to see nothing. Yet if thoughts could kill, be sure Milor' was a dead 
man. But I doubt he even saw her, so transported he was with love 
and loss. 

'Oh, it was beautiful! But it was madness. How it might harm 
Madam Queen Anne he did not stop to think. No, he knelt there 
humble and proud and very glorious. And she looked at him, the 
tears falling like pearls from those sea-green eyes. And I think she, 
too, had forgot Madam the Queen-mother. 

'But Madam Queen Marie would endure no more of this! She 
cried out to her coachman. The whips cracked and the coach began 
to move. So he rose to his feet and turned away his head that he 
might not see her being carried from him; and, like a man in a 
dream, stood in the dust . . . and the coach drove on. And still he 
went on staring. And that is as well, perhaps, for I think he will 
never set eyes on her again.* 

'God grant it!' But I could not hope it. He was a man in love 
and starving in his love; she had kept him starving. 

'So there he stood staring; then he fetched a sigh from the bottom 
of his heart and he turned about and the coach with Madame the 
Queen of England drove onwards. I was with her in the coach; I, 
and Mamie de St. Georges whom Madame loves God knows why 
the hard-faced piece! Milor' rode on unseeing, unspeaking; he 
did not so much as enquire of the Queen's comfort. At Boulogne 
we found you and the English ladies. And we should have departed 
today the wind is fair. But, forgive me, Madam Kate, for hurting 
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you ' and her smile stabbed the hurt home, 'Milor* has left his 
heart behind in Amiens. 

'And so, Madam Kate, he forgets his duty to his new Queen; and 
that she is his Queen, he appears, also, to forget. If he takes her for a 
simple child then he's out of his reckoning! Madame of France is not 
used, at any time, to careless treatment; and now a bride and a 
Queen less than ever! It is a thousand, thousand pities; for now it 
has begun, the anger between Madam the Queen of England and 
Milor' Bouckin'am. And both are obstinate; and both are strong. 
And her life or his will be bitter for many a long day; and who 
can say which, for who knows which is the stronger? 5 

I sighed deeply. It was my husband's duty to watch over the new 
Queen and none knew that better than he. And the chief of that 
duty was to relieve her fears on this, her first journey into an un- 
known land; and if we except that one time her childish eyes had 
looked upon Tom Smith a husband she had never seen. He had 
done neither of these things. 

'Madam Kate/ the false sweet voice, again, the false voice speak- 
ing the truth, 'he forgets the Queen of England; he remembers 
nothing but the Queen of France. He must see her again and so he 
finds his excuse. A poor one; but it will serve those ridiculous 
letters ! So back he goes to Amiens. The gods I think have made him 
mad. And what will be the end of it, who knows?' 
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WITHIN twenty-four hours he was back. He wore his white 
and bitter look, his eyes black and sunken into his head. 
The next morning we embarked. He had asked no question 
whether the Queen were willing; he treated her still with scant 
ceremony, hardly knowing she was there. And I think he forgot 
me, too. He shut himself within his cabin and did not show his 
face till we had berthed at Dover. 

Guns boomed their warning of departure as we put out to sea; 
the wind was fresh, fresher than in my condition I liked, and I was 
glad to seek my cabin. Within the half-hour Madam de Chevreuse 
came seeking me. I guessed she had brought with her the full tale of 
my lord's four-and-twenty hours. I was not sure I wanted to hear it 
from her, though I was sick with need to know. She would, I was 
certain, tell the facts truly enough she was not such a fool as to lie. 
But she could twist a point or barb a speech so that you writhed 
with doubt. I enquired, therefore, whether she should not be with 
her mistress. 

'She is sick . . . but very sick!' There was definite malice upon 
that pretty mouth. 'She will not be well until we set foot on dry 
land. And you, Madam Kate?' 

*I am well enough, I thank you.' 

*God be praised. You must be careful in your condition!' She 
was all insincere smiling. 

She brought a stool and set it by me, talking lightly of this and 
that; and so talking, came again to this latest scandal of my husband 
and the Queen of France. She knew all the ins and outs of the tale 
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she had her spies everywhere; now she settled down to enjoy 
herself. 

It is as well Milor' returns to England, for who knows what 
could happen in France? A knife in the ribs is the least of it! Three 
people would give much to hear of his death three people, all 
jaundice-jealous and I leave you to guess their names. And can 
you wonder? The gates of Amiens stood open all night by the 
Queen's orders so that he might come at her without hindrance. 
Yet, when she heard he was hard by the city . . .' 

'She played the coward once more. Do I guess aright? Royal 
blood of two reigning houses and a coward!' 

'A hard word, Madam Kate God save us from good women! 
The Queen loves Monsieur de Bouckin'am a weakness you 
should understand. But should she see him once again, but once 
only, she would poison all future relations with her husband and 
she knows it. And relations are bad enough already! As for Madam 
the Queen-mother and Monseigneur the Cardinal, it is not 
impossible so great is their venom that they would sue the 
Pope for a divorce. And back she would go, dishonoured to Spain 
they would like nothing better!' 

'She should have thought of that before she made her name 
and my husband's a byword.* 

'Madam Kate, you have a gentle face but a hard heart!* Certainly 
the de Chevreuse did not agree with those that, like the old King, 
held me a fool for my softness. 'She did the wisest thing not only 
for herself, but for him; for him also. And so, as he carne riding 
through the city gates, she took to her bed. And, since she is not 
one to do things by halves, she ordered herself to be bled. 

'So there you have the picture! Milor' riding as one possessed 
through the streets of Amiens and all men scattering in his path 
. . . and all men knowing whither he was bound. And the Queen 
shut from him, and guarded like a beauty in an old tale by a dragon 
the ancient and spiteful de Lannoi, Richelieu's tool.' 

I lay there, my face closed to pity. I would not let the de 
Chevreuse know I could see it all he riding, from boot leather to 
dark curls powdered with dust, riding all frantic with his love. 
And she, in her bed, pale and frightened and bandaged from her 
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bleeding . . . helpless beneath the eyes of the dragon. And all the 
time her heart beating as loud as his horse's hooves upon the 
cobbles. 

I could see it all and I would not pity her; my hurt was too 
great. But now, as I write, and all is over and he can no more stir 
the heart with his beauty and the honey-sweetness of his tongue, 
and I am past my thirtieth years, I can pity us all. 

'But it was useless, the Queen's trick, useless!' the de Chevreuse 
said and stabbed me with her smile. 'Enclosed there, in the summer 
heat of the Queen's bedchamber, they heard, watcher and watched, 
the hurrying footsteps a man's footsteps. 

'They must have looked at each other then, dragon and victim 
and the same thought in each mind . . . The Englishman would 
not dare. The de Lannoi was taking no chances; she rose to bolt the 
door. It was flung open, knocking her backwards. In came Milor'. 

'There the Queen lay, pale as marble and looking at him with 
those great green eyes; and he, kneeling by her bed, took her hands 
and covered them with kisses and with tears. 

'And all the time the old dragon hissing out for him to stop. It 
is not our custom . . . it is not our custom . . . and ne, retorting, It is my 
custom; and so fell to his kissing again.' 

Oh, my husband and his customs; customs to enrage a nation! 
So it had been in Spain. So was it now in France. So would it be in 
England; in England, too. 

'The Queen, face all hidden in her hands, besought him, for the 
love of Christ, to go; and he, rising, bent to kiss her for the last time. 
He took away her hands the poor hands with the bandaged 
wrists and, very gentle, put them down upon the sheet. And he 
bent and kissed her full upon the mouth; and he stood looking at her 
as though he could never be done looking. Then he took in his 
breath on a long sigh and so departed.' 

She stopped. She said, 'And so we come to the shoulder-knot 
the diamond shoulder-knot.' She paused again; she said, and she 
was clearly enjoying herself, 'Madam Kate, have you not heard? 
Alas that I should be the one to tell you! Alas that the thing should 
have happened at all! How mad, how love-driven, this poor 
Queen! 
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'You will remember, perhaps, the King had given her a jewel 
when, all unwilling, he had attended my ball. It is a fabulous jewel, 
Madam Kate, there is no other like it in the world. What possessed 
the Queen, Milor's Farewell being said and all over between them, 
who can say? Who can fathom the heart of a woman? For this 
jewel the King's most recent gift she sent after Milor'; sent it in 
secret . . An secret, Madam Kate. She is not subtle, the poor Queen! 
If give it she must, it should have been in full audience Queens do 
give lavish gifts to foreign gentlemen about their country's business, 
and she has little enough of her own. Anger there would have been 
on the part of the King but no scandal; no scandal. But weak from 
her bleeding and overthrown by love, she could not endure Milor' 
should leave France and no keepsake. 

'No sooner has Milor' flung himself from the Queen's chamber 
than the de Lannoi is busy about the scandal. But ' and she nodded 
her head, 'de Lannoi spreads the tale of the bedside parting that 
and that alone. Of the sending of the jewel she knows nothing . . . 
as yet. But she will find it out; she will discover all!' 

I longed to ask the de Chevreuse how she herself, so far from 
Amiens, had discovered the secret No need to ask! *I have my ways,' 
she said, her pretty face all sharpened; she looked like a bird of prey . 

'You would like to know how the Queen sent the jewel? I will 
tell you. She calls upon the one friend she has left. And why is this 
one left? Not out of human charity, you may be sure; but out of 
human error Richelieu's error. Dona Estafania looks as safe as the 
de Lannoi herself. Old and severe, correct in the Spanish fashion, in 
her black and hoopless gown and mantilla, she is as little like love's 
messenger as may well be imagined!* Marie de Chevreuse laughed* 
'But Richelieu cold heart never bargained for the love of an old 
woman for her Infanta. So the poor Queen is left with one last 
friend and better, maybe, if she had not. For to this Dona Estafania 
she gives a packet for Milor' a letter beseeching him for the love of 
Christ to leave France at once, and never, never to come back. And 
in that packet in that packet she hides the shoulder-knot . . .' 

She stopped; she said, very earnest, yet with real enjoyment, 
too, 'Madam Kate ... I think we are not yet finished with that 
shoulder-knot.' 
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My heart dropped with fear. I had thought that, leaving France, 
we were safe; that we had come to the end of that story. And now 
where would the story end? 

She said, very brisk, 'Well, Madam Kate, we must be almost 
there, it* this England of yours! And I must return to the Queen!' 
She made a small mouth of distaste; but whether for her new country 
or her new mistress, I did not know; for both, perhaps. 

And so I was left to consider this new involvement, that, like a 
trailing riband, might yet trip us up. We are not yet finished with the 
shoulder-knot, not yetjlnished ... It rang like a knell in my head. 

And so lost in my thoughts and troubled in my thoughts, I felt a 
jarring throughout the boat, and heard the sound of the anchor 
cast. I caught at my cloak and came, a little dazzled, from the dim 
'castle to see the cliffs of Dover rising white in the sunshine; and, in 
the harbour, the crowds in gay holiday dress; and, above all, rose 
the pealing of the bells in welcome. I was taken with a great happi- 
ness to be home again, to know that, within a little, I should hold 
Moll in my arms. 

And suddenly I thought of Fran that had been in my heart but 
not in my thoughts these last days; days so strange, so divorced 
from my true life that, in them, neither she nor Moll even, had a 
place. Now I wondered where Fran might be and how it fared 
with her; and how I might help her. And for the hundredth time I 
wished I were not a great lady that I might see more of my child 
and of my friend; and I was glad of my pregnancy, not only 
because of the longed-for heir, but because it must soon excuse me 
from attendance at the court. 

The boat had grounded, the landing-bridge been thrown. The 
Queen, unable to stand by reason of her sickness, must be carried to 
her lodging in a litter. And, seeing the closed litter come down to 
the water-side, I could not but think of those good folk that had 
left their work to greet their new Queen. She would have been the 
last to disappoint them; but, poor child, she was past caring. They 
carried her upon a mattress on to the deck and thence to the litter, 
she lying deathly pale, her eyes closed. In her rich gown she looked 
like a puppet, ridiculously dressed. And yet she did not look like a 
P u PP et > ^ or P u PP ets ^ not weep; and the traces of tears were clear 
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upon her small face. And so they carried her white and still into 
Dover castle. 

The King was not there. He had been waiting all impatience 
to greet her. But, when they told him she was sick, he left at once. 
There was a delicacy in him when his heart was touched; and the 
last thing he desired was to embarrass his young wife. At Canter- 
bury he would wait until she had recovered. 

I saw her pale strained face relax and guessed at her relief. She 
had fallen in love with his picture; but now she was to meet this 
unknown husband she was a little frightened, glad of a respite. 
Besides, young though she was, and sick as she was, she was all a 
Frenchwoman; and she passionately desired he should see her, for 
this first time, brilliant and beautiful. 

So now she allowed herself to be put to bed, while a gentleman 
went spurring to Canterbury with her message. She thanked 
Monsieur the King for his courtesy; she would be well-recovered 
after a night's sleep. My husband, too, went spurring to Canter- 
bury and the friends fell into each other's arms. But my own arms 
were empty as I lay in my lonely bed. My husband would not 
weary me in my state of health, he had said. Weary me? What 
would I not have given for his arms about me and his cheek on 
mine? 

Madam the Queen slept the night through; the next morning, 
pale but very pretty, she was at breakfast in a simple sprigged 
morning-gown when the King was announced. I saw her go pale 
as death; she set that little chin of hers and I saw her smile. She left 
the table and hurried down the narrow staircase to meet him; so 
nervous she was that we feared she might fall. 

He was sitting in the King's chair in the King's suite; she 
entered, young and frightened, and would have knelt to him; but 
he would have none of it. He rose and went to her and lifted her in 
his arms and kissed her again and again, his grave face bright with 
joy. 

It was a gracious beginning that augured good; yet it was a long 
time before good came of it. 

She lifted her head and in so small a voice one could scarce 
catch the words, began her speech. 
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"Sire.je stws venue en ce pays de votre majeste pour etre commandee 
de vous . . ! 

She could say no more. Did she think of the mother who let 
others say what ill of her they would had always loved this 
young child of hers? Or of the faith she cherished, unwelcome in 
this strange land? Her voice failed; the tears flowed. 

The King did what I had never thought to see the grave, cold 
young man. 

He drew his kerchief from his pocket and wiped away her tears 
and kissed her wet face, and vowed he would continue so to do 
until she stopped crying. And all the time he spoke gently as one 
speaks to a little child. 'We are neither strangers nor enemies here, 
but your loving friends, to whom God in His tenderness has sent 
you. As for myself, I am not your master, believe it! I am your 
humble, obedient servant/ And he took her by the hand and led her 
apart, and so talked gently, until he had her smiling again. 

And then happened a little thing, so pretty and so touching. He 
put her a little from him and looked at her from the crown of her 
pretty head to the toes of her little feet. And his eyebrows went up 
in a comical fashion. 1 had not expected so tall a little Queen! Do 
you stand, perhaps, upon French heels?' And he twinkled with 
laughter. 

'Sire,' she said in her own tongue, her voice sweet and all shaken 
with laughter, *I stand upon my own feet!' And she lifted the little 
slipper with its low heel to show him. 'So high I am and no 
lower!' 

It is the height I would choose of all others !' he said and he was 
laughing still. So the tears ended in sunshine and all seemed set fair. 

Seemed. The King, though his manner was perfect, thought of 
her not as a Queen, still less as a wife; but as a child. He was a slow 
young man, and cold, as yet, to women. And she? For all her 
childish ways she had a heart, and a wit, to learn her duties. Two 
natures the one so slow, so cold; the other so quick, so ardent. 
With patience on both sides they might grow together into a 
lasting love. But before that happened, any storm might kill it. 

Meanwhile all was sunshine as she presented her ladies, chief 
among them Madam de St. Georges who was to cause so much 
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mischief with her scorn of England and her high and mighty ways; 
and Madain de Chevreuse, who was to cause even more mischief 
with her intrigues. Ill choice, both! 

I looked at my husband. He was smiling, too, at the pretty 
scene; but he was not amused. Quite suddenly I knew he would 
work against this marriage. The influence of any wife upon the 
King he must always fear; but more than any, he feared this child, 
so charming and so clever not so much now, but for the woman 
she would become. Nor could he hope to win her friendship. She 
had an easily insulted royal dignity; and against that dignity he had 
already offended. Now she treated him, and his, with a marked 
coldness. This coldness he resented a great deal; and a little feared. 

Before noon we set out for Canterbury. And then, at the very 
beginning of their life together, the bride angered her groom. And 
so small a thing! A small thing; but as clear a pointer as any straw 
in the wind. 

The Queen, as I have said, had shown a marked coldness to 
Susan and me; and the King had noticed it, as he would notice any 
slight to his beloved Steenie. Now, a first lesson to the Queen, he 
desired her to invite us to ride in the royal coach. 

It was a lesson she was not inclined to learn. 

She refused. Refused before us all. That she had flouted the 
King in public she did not stop to think. She wanted her Mamie and 
she wanted her Marie; equally she wanted neither my husband's 
sister nor my husband's wife. 

Without a word the King handed her into the coach and took 
his own place. So there they were side-by-side, she rosy with 
temper; he equally angry, very pale. 

Madam de St. Georges stepped forward. Courteous but firm, 
he thrust her aside. My husband held out his hand; and there we 
were, Susan and I, within the coach. 

It was not a pleasant journey. The King was furious and cold, 
the Queen furious and burning, Susan complacent, and I wishing 
myself anywhere but here. It was a pity. The whole absurd incident 
served to harden her dislike for my husband and for all his family. 

At Canterbury the Queen rested; and thereafter, we dressed 
her in her bridal gown the white gown sewn all over with 
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jewelled fleur-de-lis that she might marry the King in his own 
person. Kneeling there, in the great hall of St. Augustine, they 
made a touching couple so royal, so handsome and so young 
there was piety and a goodness in them both. 

And, that being done, they sat together at the great feast. 
Maybe his heart misgave him that he had been over-hard with 
this pretty child all dressed in her wedding-finery and a stranger in a 
strange land; for the King himself, the grave young man, carved 
for the little bride, serving her upon his knee, as though he were 
her servant. 

It was prettily done. She could not refuse such graciousness. 
Poor little Queen! It was a fast day for Catholics. I saw the sucked- 
in mouths, the angry glances sliding between one priest and 
another. They would fight against the influence of the heretics that 
were corrupting their white lamb ! 

And so, in one day, she had offended those she should least 
offend her husband and her own priests; my husband she had 
already offended. There would be trouble for her; and to spare. 

But now there was. little thought of trouble. 

The Queen rose; the de Chevreuse and the de St. Georges lifted 
the train. At the King's nod, Susan and I followed after, myself 
unwilling. I should have liked to win the right to serve her. 

It was those two that undressed the bride. When the King came 
to her and this is a thing worth noting there was none of the 
bawdy bed-play so usual in her country and in ours. The old King 
had encouraged it; he had enjoyed himself immensely on these 
occasions, ail-but tumbling into bed with the bride. Now the groom 
bade us all Good night; and, before we well knew what was happen- 
ing, we were staring, all of us, at the outside of a bolted door. 
There was much comment; and much discontent, too. But comment 
and discontent would have been greater had the truth been known. 

For the King did not lie with the Queen that night; nor, indeed, 
for many a night and never when my husband was at hand. That 
is the plain truth, the surprising truth. And yet, perhaps not so 
surprising. The King liked better, at this time, the natural freedom 
between men that are good friends, than sleeping with a woman. 
Time and misery flowed over his head before he learned to be any- 
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thing but shy and awkward and more than a little stupid with 
that brilliant child, his wife. 

That wedding-night, having secured one door, the King left by 
another and you can guess his chamber-mate. Never had the two 
friends been so long apart; and there was much to talk about. 
There was, to begin with, the King's difficulty concerning the 
marriage contract. He had to keep both his Parliament and the 
French King quiet while he found some way of reconciling the 
irreconcilable what he had promised to give; and what he 
would be allowed to give. And I have no doubt, too, they would 
discuss the scandal my husband had caused in France. The Bang's 
delicacy might not permit him to intrude upon a friendship; but 
such delicacy would be wasted my husband knew no reticences. 

So they talked the short summer night away, until the King 
yawned himself into the great bed; and my husband on to the 
pallet. And so, like the bride, I lay alone. 

And so to London; to London where the reluctant court 
waited reluctant with good cause, for in the city above two 
hundred died every week from the plague. But to London the 
bride must come upon her ceremonial journey. The King would 
not take her through the city; nor was he anxious to risk his own 
person. The journey, therefore, was planned by water, that we 
need not set foot upon infected ground. We left Canterbury by the 
Gravesend Road; and, thus riding, could see the fields lying beneath 
water from the recent rains promise of famine added to plague. 

At Gravesend a fleet of barges waited, all dressed very fine, their 
tapestries running dark and heavy with rain. And so we made our 
slow journey; and, always, on either hand, the wide lakes of 
drowned harvest-fields. 

As we neared London, where in spite of the heavy rain great 
crowds were waiting, the smell of plague hung upon the air, beaten 
back to the ground, so it seemed, by the low, close sky. And yet the 
young Queen came forth from beneath the sheltering canopy and, 
all unasked, stood clear, where all might see her. And the rain, that 
respects Kings no more than common folk, fell like tears upon her 
bright face and upon her rich gown. And there she stood, waving 
and smiling so that the weather itself seemed to relent. For the sun 
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came bursting through and dried the rain upon her pretty face and 
lay like a halo about her little head, so that trie people took it for an 
omen and counted it well worth a soaking to see her. 

It was late in the evening and dark before the royal procession 
shot the torrent of waters at London Bridge. Lighter craft, when 
the wind is strong, have broken like straws against the stone piles; 
and, even in a barge, that tumult of wild waters is not pleasant. But 
she held her breath and smiled; and I liked her courage. 

Bonfires were rising smoky in the damp air when we came at 
last to Denmark House and journey's end. She entered between 
ranks of servants that, from greatest to least, stood bowed to 
welcome the mistress; for the King had given her this his mother's 
favourite house for her own establishment. 

Supper being over, she stood upon the balcony, clapping her 
hands as the fireworks sailed upwards to break into a million stars 
against the dark sky. Nor would she go to her bed in spite of the 
fatigues of the long day; for the bells rang out and would not cease 
till dawn, and in the streets people danced for joy in their new 
Queen. 

A fair homecoming ... so it might seem. 

But what of the King's coldness? What of my husband's fixed 
will that nothing should shake his friendship with the King? What 
of the anger of the people when they came to hear the terms of the 
marriage? What of the jealousies of her own priests? And what of 
herself impulsive, rash, quick to anger as to smile her own 
worst enemy? 

Difficulties all the way; and it would take an older, wiser 
woman to meet them. 

And I? I had my own troubles to face. 
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YES, I had my own troubles to face. 
My husband made no secret of his passion for the Queen 
of France. I was four months pregnant, and not well; but he did 
not think to spare me. I fancy he thought I must be proud to share 
my husband with the Queen of France. Nor did he consider the 
young Queen of England, how this scandal concerning himself 
and her brother's wife must affect her; nor her embarrassment at 
being cast continually into his company. If he had not actually 
cuckolded the King of France, it was not for lack of trying. And he 
was forever talking of his royal love. He wore her picture about his 
neck for all to see. When there was a health to be drunk, whatever 
the occasion, it was her health he proposed. Letters continually 
passed between them; he had left Gerbier behind in Paris for the 
purpose. Sly Gerbier, lavish buyer of works of art for his master, 
had the entry into every great house in Europe. 

But he had an even more subtle and powerful go-between. 
Marie de Chevreuse. I did not trust her one inch; but my lord 
showered favours upon her and I could not keep her out of my 
house. 

To me, she was honey-sweet, expecting if not active help 
complaisance at the least. She shared my husband's surprise that I 
showed no understanding of the honour that I must share in this 
public scandal about him and the French Queen. Her first resent- 
ment at being banished had deepened. In the court of old James 
she would have felt at home intrigue and lewdness were the 
breath of life to her; but in the quiet court of Charles she might 
as well be dead and buried. She was continually plotting to be back 
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in Paris; and, to attain that happy end, she employed her unique 
talent for mischief-making. 

The young Queen was displeased with my husband and not 
without cause; and, on this displeasure the de Chevreuse worked, 
until she had widened it into a rift between the Queen and the 
King himself. Her reasoning was simple. If the Queen, in a pet, 
flounced off to France, or the King losing patience, packed her 
home again, why then, her ladies must go with her. So back la 
Chevreuse would go to the hotbed of intrigue and scandal she so 
well adorned. 

She went about the business with my husband's goodwill. For, 
if the Queen were sent home again, who would be her escort? 
Who, but Buckingham! These days my husband was obsessed 
with one idea to return to France and to his love, though he paid 
for it with his death. And that price he would certainly pay; the 
French King had sworn it. And this madness the de Chevreuse kept 
at fever-heat. She was continually goading him, inflaming him. 
She cared not who might get hurt not even Queen Anne that she 
professed to love so that she herself got what she wanted. 

I had never been so unhappy in my life. My husband had been 
unfaithful before, but always he had returned to me. There had 
been, if I may say so odd a thing, an enduring faithfulness that 
would not let him stray long. But now it was different. Now he 
loved and was loved by a Queen; and all Christendom rang with 
Milor' and the Queen of France. 

I was unhappy; and not for myself, alone. 

I have said little lately of Fran. In the web of one's life a thread 
plays its part; and then, for a little, is dropped until the pattern 
require it again. And so it was with Fran. Back in England, my 
husband pursued his anger against her. In all the splendour of the 
royal marriage, in all the glory of his love-affair; in all his death- 
struggle with Parliament that even a blind man could see must 
come he would, you might think, have forgotten his anger 
against Fran. But you would be wrong. Fran had offended; and 
she must be punished. 

But she was not there to be punished. She had fled; and where 
she was, no man could say. My husband set his hounds to work; 
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and, though his anger never slackened, he was forced to hold his 
hand awhile. I prayed that she might not be found and it was for 
his sake as well as hers. 

And then, sudden as a cannon-ball the affair of the diamond 
shoulder-knot. And everything the anger of Parliament, the 
obstinacy of the young Queen of England hardening every day 
into enmity, the hunting-down of Fran all, all, must for the 
moment stand aside. 

From the things my husband himself told me, from Gerbier, 
from common gossip, and above all from the de Chevreuse, I piece 
the story together. 

My husband might boast of his love, but for the Queen of 
France it spelled disgrace. Humiliated and friendless, she was 
banished to Fontainebleau, to endure her misery as best she could. 
Richelieu, all bitter with his unwanted love, made the most of the 
affair. He was forever at the Bong's ear. Did the young man show 
signs of softening towards his wife, there was Monseigneur le 
Cardinal, Due de Richelieu, to whip up his jealousy. 

Wherever the Queen went, there went the de Lannoi. Of proved 
worth to her master Richelieu, she was well-paid for her services. 
But, had she not been thus paid, still she would have performed her 
duties with pleasure; she had the envy the old and lonely may feel 
for the young and the loved. Dona Estafania, denounced by the dc 
Lannoi as the Queen's go-between, had been sent packing back to 
Spain; and now, Madam de Boissiere served in her stead. An ill- 
favoured crone, this la Boissiere, as sour if that were possible as 
the de Lannoi herself. 

So now the Queen was utterly alone. How she endured the 
long hours who can say? I make my guess that many were spent 
before her mirror; for she wore, though there was none to see but 
defiantly as it were her court gowns and jewels. But, she no longer 
wore her shoulder-knot. 

The Queen no longer wore her shoulder-knot; nor could the old 
watch-dog remember seeing it lately. She searched through the 
Queen's gowns, hunted through her jewels the shoulder-knot 
was nowhere to be found. The search, you may believe, was 
thorough; but neither chest nor drawer, revealed the jewel. There 
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was one place left the Queen's secret casket. If not there then 
nowhere! That it was both locked and secret did not deter her; 
you can imagine those old yellow fingers trembling as the lid 
swung open. 

There were letters in plenty; private letters from the King of 
Spain to his sister, from the King of France to his wife. From the 
English Milor' nothing; a piece of bad luck! 

But the bad luck was more than balanced. Search as she might, 
there was no shoulder-knot. There was no shoulder-knot. And she 
must have said her own peculiar te Deum, as she hastened to tell the 
Cardinal. 

The Cardinal lost no time. The tale was scarce off her tongue 
before it was on his own. He sought the King and one can imagine 
how it would go. 

Did His Majesty notice that Madam the Queen no longer wore 
her shoulder-knot? The jewel was reported . . . missing. Did His 
Majesty know? Had His Majesty heard? Nonsense, naturally. For 
who would dare lay hands upon the Queen's jewel; and so unique a 
jewel! But all the same, everyone was talking! His Eminence had 
heard that, in London, Buckingham was flaunting the jewel. 
Impossible, of course. Not that Milord would not have the 
effrontery, but the Queen! The Queen would never part with her 
husband's gift. Still the shoulder-knot was reported missing . . . and 
where could it be . . . ? 

And so he fed the King's jealousy until it raged like a volcano. 

And His Eminence laughed within his scarlet sleeve. He knew 
very well where the jewel was. And more! He had bribed my lady 
Carlisle a discarded mistress of my husband to cut off two of the 
diamond streamers. Fifty thousand pounds the lady got and a 
sweet revenge. But the Cardinal's revenge was sweeter. The stolen 
diamonds were safe in his keeping. He had but to put his hands in 
his pocket and place them before the maddened King. A temptation 
hard to resist except for the exquisite sweetness, tne Tightness of the 
revenge he had planned. 

He would confound the Queen with the stolen jewels in the 
presence of the whole court an open scandal, a public shaming. 

He continued to lash the King. 
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Was His Majesty aware that scandal concerning the Queen and 
Buckingham had spread through Christendom? Scandal in France 
and scandal in England; scandal in Spain and scandal in Austria . . . 
vile tongues smearing the Queen! Let the Queen give the lie to the 
scandalmongers. No need of words. Let her virtue shine clear. Let 
her wear the shoulder-knot! 

So behold the King's startling appearance at Fontainebleau. 
There had been enough estrangement, he said; he desired her 
company in Paris that all might see them friends again. And 
indeed, he added, the opportunity was ripe. 'Two days from now 
the city of Paris gives a ball in my honour; and it is fitting, Madam, 
that you open it with me. And' one can imagine how he eyed 
her, the sly, unhappy young man, 1 desire you, in compliment 
to Monsieur the Provost and to myself, to wear your shoulder- 
knot.' 

But for all his searching glance he could see no sign of fear . . . 
though, maybe, she was a trifle paler than usual. And, so leaving 
her, he flung his parting shot. 

'I desire you to return with me to Paris within the hour.' He 
meant, there could be no doubt, to keep her beneath his own eye. 

She made her curtsey calm and smiling; we have the de Lannoi's 
authority for that. But when the King had gone and the woman 
been dismissed, then, ah then, she gave way to despair. Again we 
have that same authority spying through the keyhole. It must have 
been sufficient reward for the de Lannoi . . . almost. 

So there was the Queen alone; utterly alone and her enemies 
waiting to pull her down. How she must have searched within her 
frantic mind, searched and searched for some way out. But there 
was no way; no way at all. 

It was the end. 

The end. The King, as he had so often threatened, would 
divorce her. He had never hidden his opinion of her a light and 
empty-headed wife; and not even an heir to make up for her 
deficiencies! Yes, this time he would certainly keep his word. Back 
she would go to her brother in Spain; and thereafter a convent she 
knew his mind in the matter. How could she endure the chill cell, 
the austere life? She would choose death instead; die swiftly rather 
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than by slow degrees she was not devout like her sister Maria. 
But, indeed, she might have no choice. She might die suddenly in 
the night, no-one asking how, and no-one caring. Good riddance 
to a dishonoured wife! 

Light and frivolous she was; but she had courage I must admit 
it. Half-dead with terror she must have been, but when she took her 
place at supper that night, no-one was any the wiser. And all the 
time the pages knelt offering dishes, and all the time she made a 
show of eating, she must have made her counting of the hours that 
stood between her and public shaming . . , her sad and desperate 
counting. 

And I can picture the King at his counting, too. And the 
Cardinal, fingers running sweetly through the stolen ribands, 
counted also. 



And now there were no more hours left. 

Picture them, then, the three actors in the drama. 

The King, driven by resentment, insulted in his manhood; and 
for that insult, unforgiving. 

The Cardinal smiling, savouring his certain revenge, devoid of 
pity for the woman he meant to break. 

And the Queen? Ah, the Queen! 

In the great ballroom of the Hotel de Ville, where a thousand, 
thousand candles shone upon the proudest heads in France, in 
ranked order, all Paris waited. 

So the stage is set, the audience waiting, the players ready. 

As the first stroke of eleven struck upon the air, the King 
entered. He was, it was seen, somewhat careless in his dress, as 
though at the last moment he had flung himself full-dressed upon 
the bed; his mouth was sucked in, his eyes stared cold and angry. A 
little behind him, hands folded within his scarlet sleeves, the great 
jewelled cross flashing upon his breast, stood Richelieu. No trace of 
triumph on his quiet face; only the lips, perhaps, more bloodless 
than usual. 

The clock, relentless, beat out the hour. And, as the last stroke 
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died away, from a door at the other end of the great room, followed 
by the two old duennas the Queen. 

The Queen lovely, shining, happy. 

She wore a Spanish gown of spring-green satin embroidered 
with gold, its long hanging sleeves lined with gold tissue, turned 
back and looped with great rubies. From the low-cut neck, startling 
white against the ruff of black Spanish lace, rose the most beautiful 
bosom, the loveliest shoulders in France. On the golden head sat a 
cap of green, a daring little cap, its heron's feather clasped with a 
ruby. 

All eyes were fixed upon her as she moved towards the King; 
and, indeed, it must have been hard to take one's eyes from so 
much beauty. But there was more than beauty in the air and 
everyone knew it. There was suspicion; there was jealousy, there 
was anger. Her husband, for one, took no joy in her loveliness; his 
cold glance stared as she advanced. And then, as she drew nearer, it 
was clearly heard the hiss of anger as Monseigneur the Cardinal 
took in his breath. 

Upon her shoulder, darting and scintillating, shaming the 
thousand lights the shoulder-knot. 

The shoulder-knot with its hanging ribands of diamond. 

One, two, three . . . seven, eight . . . eleven, twelve. 

Twelve. 

Bending to the Queen's hand, Richelieu counted them, his crafty 
mind already considering the workmanship, one riband with 
another. 

Identical. 

They say his hand dug deep in his pocket and the blood rushed 
to his head. Had he meant to throw his useless diamonds into the 
Queen's face? His rage was fierce enough; but his cunning curbed 
him. 

The King swung about, scowled upon His Eminence, then, 
deliberately, he turned his back. His smile was gracious as he bowed 
to the Queen, led her out to open the ball 

Gone the Cardinal's revenge; gone his favour with the King, till 
the King should need him again. And, in its place, insult; public 
insult to great Richelieu. 
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His face a pinched and pointed mask, he stood, hands thrust 
within his scarlet sleeves. What had happened to ruin sweet revenge, 
certain revenge? He did not know. That my husband was in the 
matter he knew well; and, for that, my husband should pay and 
pay again! In every step he took Richelieu would block him 
every way. 

The tale of the shoulder-knot is a secret still. But my husband is 
dead and it can no longer harm the Queen of France, so I tell it 
now. 

When the Bang had commanded his Queen to wear the jewel 
at the ball, he left her desperate. Nothing could save her but a 
message to her lover . . . and there was neither friend nor time. 

But my husband needed no message. He knew nothing of her 
danger and yet he saved her; saved her by his wits and by his luck. 

Three days before the Paris ball my husband had worn the 
jewel at court. He had flaunted it, indeed Richelieu was right 
there! Lavish with his ornaments, he now wore but one, and that 
one unusual enough to challenge attention. 

And challenge attention it did! A woman's jewel, fit for a Queen. 
They whispered it behind their hands; a whisper that grew loud 
enough to reach Monseigneur across the sea. 

That night my husband came to my bedchamber, the jewel in 
his hand. He would trust no-one to put it away but himself; no-one 
must handle his love-gift. He set it down upon my toilet-table and I 
looked at it with distaste. And so staring at the gorgeous thing, my 
mind registered something amiss ... a lack of balance . . . lopsided. 

And then I saw what was wrong. 

Two of the diamond ribands were missing from one side. I took 
the jewel in my hands. The ribands had been cut clean away. 

I saw my husband frown upon me standing there, the jewel 
dangling from my hand. I had no right to touch his love-gift, I, his 
wife. Well, the love-gift was spoilt now and I was glad. 

Then he, too, saw how his jewel had been ruined; and he 
turned upon me a terrible face, a face that accused. I said nothing; it 
was an accusation I would suffer neither my pride nor my love to 
answer. 

And so we looked one at the other and his suspicion of me died; 
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but his anger rose yet higher; he shook with his passion. 'A thief!' 
he cried out. 'By God, we'll have him on the rack for this!' 

Theft? A thief would have snatched the whole jewel! 

'Some enemy/ I said and knew not why. But sometimes with- 
out our knowledge, a hidden reason speaks. And so I added, very 
slow, 'Some enemy of yours ... or hers. You've both of you 
enemies and to spare.' 

'Yes,' he said; he gave me a quick and sorrowful look. 'But do 
not count yourself among them!' He took my hand and kissed it. 
He could always win me with a kiss, a look even; the merest hint of 
his need. 

He took himself from the room and came not to my bed the 
long night through; and I lay waiting for him, all shaken with my 
fears but not for her; for him, for him alone. 

I need not have feared. 

The first thing I saw when I lifted my weary head next morning 
was my husband's smiling face. Tve closed the ports!' he said. 
'Without my permission no ship may put out to sea.' 

I could not speak for astonishment. Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, it was in his power. But it was none the less amazing; with- 
out precedent. 

He said, 'The stolen ribands are destined for France. I see friend 
Richelieu's hand in it!' 

'Then they crossed last night. His spies work fast. I fear you lock 
the stable-door too late!' 

'Yet still I have my hope. Richelieu is not the man to rush his 
revenge. No, he will wait his opportunity, he will play with them 
both; play his little game of cat-and-mouse. ... I know him well. 
And, if he waits, my Queen is safe!' And his voice softening upon 
her name shook me to the heart. 'With God's good help the fellow's 
revenge will come to nothing. She shall have her jewel within 
twenty-four hours and have it complete.' And while I shook my 
head at this impossibility, he said, It's all but finished. I carried it to 
the Chepe last night; knocked up Master Goldsmith and he roused 
the journeymen all four of them; and a little prentice to work the 
bellows. They worked the night through; they're working still.' 

He sat himself upon my bed. 'You've no idea of the work the 
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devil's own job! First, matching the gold. It has to be the exact 
colour to a hair's breadth. If they tested once, they tested a dozen 
times. And each time we thought it perfect till it cooled . . . and all 
was to do again! 

4 And then the diamonds. There again! The slightest difference, 
shade or shape and the apple-cart's upset. I picked them myself 
from hundreds. I've a good eye for a stone but I didn't find it easy. 

* Well, gold and diamonds are matched now. They were making 
the ribands when I left. God be thanked, the thief took but two. 
Each diamond's set in a most curious claw and copying them's a 
ticklish task. And when every claw's done, the Master assembles 
them himself that flexible gold devilish to handle. And even 
that isn't the end. The things have to be polished the whole jewel 
must look the same age. But he'll do it; he'll do it! He knows his 
job. When he's finished you won't know t'other from which!' 

He poured himself a glass of wine. 

'Ned Clarke takes it to Paris. I'd trust no man but him. A 
pinnace is fastest; I have it ready and waiting. He has but to show 
my ring.* 

'And the winds? Men you may command; but the winds * 

*Do you doubt God's goodness in this?' He cocked an eyebrow. 
'Should God be less kind than Kate?' 

The rest of the story everyone knows. Closing the ports had 
been useless. The stolen jewels were already in France. They had 
crossed in the dark of the night; by daybreak Richelieu held them in 
his hands. Had he taken them then and there to the King, had he 
not waited to squeeze the last drop of venom from his revenge, his 
triumph had been perfect. He tripped over his own cleverness. 

He had tripped twice; there was Madam de la Boissiere. 

Rude to the Queen, running with her tales to the de Lannoi, 
proclaiming herself everywhere a hater of the Queen, she played 
her part so well that not even the Queen herself guessed the old 
woman's devotion. 

So there was the Queen, very quiet in her despair; for where 

there is no more hope, all is finished. And, all the time, Ned Clarke 

was racing for Paris God had indeed been kind in the matter of 

the winds; and, as though all the time He watched, Clarke found 
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Gerbier at his breakfast. Gerbier went at once to the Louvre 
he was known enough to enter without being challenged 
and, luck still holding, found the old Boissiere in the Queen's 
chamber. Alone. 

And that was the very day of the Provost's ball. Yes, I must 
believe God did, indeed, will her safety. 

Now I tell my story quietly enough, no longer sorry she was 
saved from shame. But then? I wept my bitter tears she had stolen 
my husband from ine. 

*Be at peace/ my husband's mother said. 'That's a honeypot 
he'll never enjoy. But while he looks and longs for this one pot, 
he'll never rifle the sweets of others/ 

Well, she was right there. She had horse-sense and a salty 
humour; and for me a rough kindness that, in the end, won my 
heart. 

My husband was restless and I, unhappy. He was still at his plans 
for returning to France no matter what the cost; no, not though it 
should plunge our two countries into war. That the Queen herself 
might not welcome him; that worship from afar might suit her 
best, he never thought. His passion was constantly inflamed by his 
good friends and hers. 

The de Chcvreuse was forever exciting him with protestations 
of the Queen's undying love. She was forever sending letters from 
him to his mistress, hidden within letters of her own. Sometimes 
the Queen herself would condescend to the game. Then Madam 
de la Boissiere would smuggle out a letter from the obliging 
Gerbier; or from equally obliging the lover of the de Chevreuse, 
my lord Holland. 

I always knew when such a letter had arrived; there was an 
exalted look about him. And so, between them all, they kept his 
passion, his dangerous, useless passion at fever-heat 

They had a code between them Holland and my husband; a 
code so childish you would have thought grown men above it. 
But my husband was always a romantic; I suppose that accounts for 
his passion for the Queen of France. 

I have before me a letter Holland wrote to my lord, advising 
him not to visit France: 
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I find many things to be feared and none to be assured of 
your safe welcome. For ejL continues in his suspicions and is 
willing to hear villains say that $ has an infinite affection for 
you can imagine whom. They say also, it is whispered among 
the foolish young bravadoes of the court that he is not a good 
Frenchman that would suffer ^ to return out of France. Yet 
you are the most happy, unhappy man alive, for <ty apparently 
is ready to risk all rather than deny her love. 

Heart and fleur-de-lis and anchor. They might as well have 
written it plain Queen and Bang and Admiral Buckingham. 

So the French Queen still played at romance from a safe distance; 
and should he ever dare to lessen that distance, men of honour 
were sworn to my husband's death. 

A pleasing letter for a wife to read! And read it I must, he 
standing by, expecting me to share his pride and his delight. 
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A*D so my husband must remain at home. To have him near 
me would have been enough to make me happy once; but I 
was not happy now, knowing him torn with desire to see his 
Queen. 

'He can never go into France, again, never enjoy that particular 
sweetmeat,' his mother said again. "There should be comfort in 
that!' 

'Yet he will go. He plans and plots unceasing; nothing will 
content him but to see her again/ 

'He will never see her again!' she said. 'But there will be other 
light-o'-loves and you must expect it. YouVe got the finest 
gentleman in Christendom; and you must expect to share him a 
little. Women! They die for him in a manner of speaking; lie for 
him both ways. They'll not be kept from him. If he fall some- 
times he's but mortal. And if his head's turned when a Queen 
surrenders 

'Surrenders?' I asked very quick. 

'Heart; if not body. And body follows heart when it gets the 
chance. But it isn't going to get the chance, not this time; he goes 
about a hungry man. And a hungry man is the devil ! Patience; it's 
the only thing!* She laid a hand upon my knee. 'Forgive him, 
child . . . and go on forgiving.* 

'How long?' I cried out. 

'To the end; for the end is with you it's always with you. 
He'll always come back to you to your kindness. So many 
women he's taken and left; but you he loves.* 

'And the Queen of France?* I asked very bitter. 
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'He can never enjoy her and he knows It. She's the golden 
apple of the story ... a dream. And you? Bread and wine; the 
things we live by. You can afford to forgive her, child, she has 
nothing; nothing but empty desire. And you? You have your 
husband. And you have Moll 1 / She stopped and smiled. 'Moll! 
She's not to be kept from her father a true woman/ 

I smiled back, Moll was forever after her father, seeking him in 
this place and in that, climbing the great staircase or descending it 
again with care, small hand clutching the balustrade and crying 
out in that small clear voice, Dad, Dad, Dad. A voice that would 
summon him from heaven or hell, he always said. For he adored 
her. He would pick her up and cover her with kisses; he would 
carry her wheresoever he went. She was his little maid, his fairy 
child, his littlest, loveliest Lady Mary. Oh they were of a piece, those 
two, handsome and gay; loving and most lovable. 

'And there's the child you carry, daughter! What would 
Madam the Queen of France not give to carry a child her 
husband's child? Kate, Kate, give us our heir and there's nothing 
you could ask, we would not give you/ 

I'll remember it!' I said. 

She laughed outright. 'And what will Kate ask, simple Kate 
that is well content with what she has !' 

'Fran!' I cried out and leaped to my chance. 'Leave Fran in 
peace/ 

1 We're bound to since we know not where she is 1 / And her 
face had lost its kindness; she had a hard and yellow look. 

'But when she's found?' I said. 'She cannot hide forever! You 
promised me my gift; and that's the gift I ask/ 

She said, 'You should not ask it! Oh I could lie, pretend the 
gift's not mine to give, that my son would not listen to me. But he 
would listen. Bitter as he is against Purbeck's wife and with 
cause still he would obey his mother. But I cannot break my 
word to you. To others, yes; as often as I choose. But not to you. 
You're the pick of Villiers women, including my daughter; 
including myself, maybe. And so I say Yes, though sore against fay 
will. Here's the bargain, then! Give us the Villiers heir, and 
Purbeck's wife if she behave herself- goes free of us/ 
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I took her hand and kissed it. There were many that hated her, 
calling her a coarse harridan, greedy and lying; but, save for that 
one time when she had carried me from my home, she had been, in 
spite of her tongue, kind and faithful with me. 



Things were not going well between King Charles and the 
Queen it was clear within the first weeks of their marriage. They 
were, to begin with, so different in their humours. She was so warm, 
so headstrong and so gay; so sharp of wit and tongue and quick to 
use them both. I think he was afraid of her afraid of her pretti- 
ness, her grace; afraid of the sometimes cruel cleverness that spared 
no-one; least of all, the King himself. 

And she? She found him cold, slow; exasperating in his careful 
courtesy, and above all, in the slow stammer of his tongue. And she 
was disappointed in his looks. Once, hanging over his picture, she 
had thought him handsome; and so he was down to the waist; 
but he had been a rickety child and his legs showed it. On horse- 
back he looked magnificent; but a husband cannot always be on 
horseback. Once, admiring his picture, she had declared him a full 
man. Now she had little if any opportunity to find out the 
truth of that! I doubt if, at this time, they had ever slept together. 
He disliked women; and she was, after all, but fifteen. 

And there were other things dividing them her foreignness 
"and her faith. 

To begin with her foreignness. He could not English her fast 
enough. He wished her to be called Mary a name of ill-omen, 
especially in a Catholic Queen. And to that name she refused to 
answer. If he was determined to English her, she was deep-rooted 
in her foreignness. She did not like England or English things 
and she let her dislike be known. She could not be troubled 
to learn the language, even; she chatted away with her attendants 
and minded not at all who might be left in the cold. And those 
attendants! They fomented the trouble between their mistress and 
the King; and they did it deliberately. They set all Englishmen 
against them high or low wherever they went. They had an 
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arrogance that was unbelievable; they were scornful of England; 
they were wickedly extravagant and direfully dirty so that the 
servants complained and refused to serve them. 

Two of her women, in particular, stirred up trouble. 

One was Mamie de St. Georges, the same lady that had crossed 
swords with the King over her place in the royal coach that first 
day in England; and that was a question by no means settled. More 
than once the King had taken her by the shoulder, and, as court- 
eously as such a thing may be done, had put her out upon the 
road. She was a perpetual thorn in his side. And not only the King, 
but gentle and simple hated her alike for her conceit, her silly 
tongue; and her even sillier airs and graces. Yet she was a foolish 
rather than a deliberate mischief-maker. 

But Marie de Chevreuse was another matter. Her mischief- 
making was deliberate and it was clever. She encouraged the 
Queen in every naughtiness, thereafter turning surprised eyes on 
the trouble she herself had caused. She was always running to my 
husband with tales, scratching, oh so innocently, at his sore pride. 
And he listened to everything she said; he trusted her absolutely. 
Besides, they had one great interest in common to pack Madame 
of France back where she belonged. 

And then there was the question of the Queen's worship; and a 
very sore question indeed. She had been promised freedom for 
herself and for her attendants; and that freedom she had. But 
freedom didn't seem to be enough. She flaunted and it is a word I 
must use her religion; she was downright rude to the priests of 
the English Church. I remember once, after a royal banquet and 
foreign guests present both her chaplain and the King's rose to 
say Grace. Neither would give way and each overshouted the 
other. A brawling-match! The King turned that cold glance of his 
from left to right; he took the Queen by the hand and left the holy 
men to their brawling. 

Another time she caused pandemonium during a service for the 
King's household. The household kneeling, the priest praying, out 
swept the Queen with her train; laughing and chattering all of 
them and no lowering of voices nor any by your leave as they 
jostled and pushed the kneeling congregation. And then, when all 
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was settled again to prayer, back came the Queen with her train, 
laughing and chattering noisy as a flight of parroquets. 

It was naughty; and it was dangerous. Clever she was; but she 
was only a child and they egged her on, those French attendants, 
and especially her chaplain that should have known better. They 
were on mischief bent because the wedding-treaty had not, as yet, 
been fully honoured. English Catholics had not been given tolera- 
tion to worship; and of her own chapel in Whitehall there was 
no sign. The truth was the King- feared trouble over the matter; 
and, besides, it was early days yet. Instead of counselling her to 
patience, these mischief-makers kept her at boiling-point. And the 
hotter she the colder he! 

She began to keep herself to her own rooms. There, in the 
Queen's Side she could be vivacious enough; in full court she was 
bored and showed it. It made things no easier, and rny husband did 
all he could to widen the breach. 

She hated and distrusted him. She had by no means forgotten 
his treatment of her at Boulogne; nor did she relish hearing her 
brother laughed at as a cuckold; but most of all she laid to my 
lord's account and not altogether without reason the fact that 
the King did not sleep with her. 

And he, seeing her so gay and pretty; and sensing beneath her 
naughtiness the warm good-will, was afraid the King would be 
caught by her charm. It was his business to see that did not 
happen. 

So they feared each other, my husband and the Queen. And 
each with reason. 

Meanwhile the King and Queen must hide their differences 
until the wedding festivities were done. At masque and banquet, 
at ball and hunting party, they must show themselves loving and 
gracious. Yet though she would smile if she must, I never saw her 
laugh but once. 

It was at a great banquet we gave in her honour at Wallingford 
House. The end of June it was, with a break in the weather the 
terrible wet plague-laden weather. The windows were flung wide 
and the sweetness of roses mingled with the less sweet smells of 
meat and wine and human bodies. 
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The Queen sat, not even pretending to toy with her food. She 
hated being in our house and her face, sullen and proud, showed it. 
Yet I could not be angry at this lack of manners. The spirit in her 
seemed quenched; the heavy gown of cloth-of-gold seemed to 
weigh her down, the dark eyes were heavy in the pale face; she 
looked almost plain. She had a forlorn as well as sullen look. 
Well, I had a surprise that I hope would chase that sullen look 
away. 

Midway through the feast two servants came bearing between 
them an enormous pie and set it in front of her; she turned, petulant, 
from its size she liked all things small. The serving-man lifted 
a portion of the crust and the Queen stared . . . and went on 
staring. 

From the cut portion of the pie appeared a head crowned with 
red cap and peacock's feather; then a pair of shoulders. And then 
the whole tiny person emerged gay and grotesque, such as she 
loved. 

My dwarf Jeffrey Hudson stepped nimbly over the dish's rim 
and, feathered cap in hand, silken legs and resetted shoes placed in 
correct position, made her the courtier's bow. 

I saw her heavy eyes light up; she had a passion for dwarfs; 
I heard the ring of her laughter so that the King turned and 
smiled. 

My mannikin besought the Queen and in very good French, 
too the honour of being her most faithful, obedient servant. And 
she, laughing still, nodded. 

Afterwards, long afterwards, she told me that the present of my 
own mannikin had softened her heart to me; but that she dared 
not show it She had been warned not to trust me my husband's 
wife honest though I might appear. 

And so it went on; the King and Queen showing themselves 
everywhere together. But, for all their clasped hands, their hearts 
were far apart. And for that my husband must take his share of 
blame. 

That summer and it was the first few months of their marriage 
they spent apart. The King and my husband hunted in the New 
Forest; the Queen sulked with her foreigners at Titchfield. My own 
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summer I spent in the peace of BurleigL Sometimes my lord would 
come riding to enquire of my health; but bearing a child is woman's 
work. He would stay for a day, maybe; and then he would be off 
again. 

Sometimes he and the King visited the Queen and not for the 
pleasure of her company. No. It was to urge her to receive me as 
lady-in-waiting. She refused. Each time she refused; and not all 
their coaxing nor their bullying could move her. 

1 cannot blame her,* I told my lord. "Your sister you have 
akeady foisted upon her; and Madam your mother also to her 
great resentment. Can you wonder that she sticks at your wife? 5 

I should have liked to attend the Queen. My husband's wife I 
was; and a heretic, also; but I was honest, which could not always be 
said of her friends. I liked her; and I was sorry for her. I might have 
saved her some unhappiness. But she would have none of me. 
Well, my place at this moment, and for some few months to come, 
was in my own home; and I was content. 

Not so my husband. Nothing would appease his anger. Never, 
since the old King had fallen in love with his handsome face, had 
he been so flouted. 

* Madam,' he dared to tell her, 'this is disobedience to the 
King. Queens and English Queens have lost their heads for 
less!' 

*Do you threaten me, my lord?' she asked at once and her chin, 
that little chin of hers, high. 

'I remind you of facts.' He said, 'Your Majesty would do well to 
remember them.' 

But for all his threats she would not have me; and now, seeing 
her firm in her determination against him and his, my husband 
grew yet more active in deepening the trouble between her and the 
King. 

And, of course, as always, she herself helped him. She made it 
all too easy with her naughtiness and her haughtiness. Had she 
been an angel, still the King would have found her retinue above 
seven hundred an extravagance he could not afford. But they 
were more than an extravagance. They were a nuisance and an 
embarrassment; an acute embarrassment for still Parliament did 
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not know the extent of freedom he had promised all Catholics< 
French and English. But they were beginning to suspect. 

An older woman, or a less angry one, would have managed 
better; but the little girl from France went out of her way to make 
difficult things yet more difficult. 

I was spending the summer at Burleigh, partly because I loved 
the place; but even more because we were short of money. With 
all his high offices, with aE the presents he received in those few 
days in France more than a hundred thousand pounds' worth of 
jewels still we could not make ends meet. There were, of course, 
the banquets and parties he was forced to give by virtue of his 
position; but the money he squandered on them went beyond 
sense. And still Gerbier was buying without check Titians and 
Guido Renis, Raphaels and Rubens, Velasquez and Vandykes. Oh, 
no doubt they would double in value, treble in value, as he 
promised; but meanwhile our purse was empty. 

But nothing would curb my lord's extravagance; nor would he 
part with a single jewel. His eyes were forever turned towards 
France; he was obsessed with his passion. Never would he know 
the quiet heart until he had once more seen his Queen. And how 
would he look returning without jewels to match each of his 
twenty-seven suits? 



He had planned to spend part of the summer with Moll and me. 
He was tired with his many duties. High spirits over his love- 
affair was turning to depression; he was no nearer France; and even 
he could see that the lady's ardour was cooling. 

He had been with us a few days only when gossip brought 
news of some kindness between King Charles and his Queen. 
He was off like a shot leaving me to get through the coming months 
as best I could. I wrote asking my father to join me. He was a com- 
panion to bring oudandish countries to your doorstep; and he 
had travelled further than most, not only in Christian lands but to 
the far Americas. He had taken his lone boat down the Orinoco 
River, unfearing of savages. 'It is those we know and trust that we 
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must fear,' he said; and I knew he was thinking of the witches. 
'Christian folk have worked me more harm than black heathen.' 

He was a most lonely man. His wife had drawn away from the 
world, lost, not so much in her sorrows, as in the mysteries of her 
faith. 
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E year of the King's marriage my husband was at trie high, 
peak of his glory. He held his great offices Admiral of the 
Fleet, Privy Councillor, Warden of the Cinque Ports, and many 
more more than any one man had ever held before. A round 
dozen of offices in one hand! And whether that hand was capable 
of holding them all, no man had questioned . . . yet. 

There was no man in England with such power. He bought 
offices and sold them; he advanced his friends and cast down his 
enemies; he made careers and broke them. But it was all personal 
power; power won not because he was able though he could 
be able enough but because of his handsome face. He had 
flown to this dizzy height because he had won the love of two 
Kings. 

Dangerous to set your whole life on one man's heart, though he 
give you that heart to wear upon a riband. For a riband may fray 
and break altogether. The Queen, if she could, would certainly 
break that riband. Let his back be turned for one moment and 
there she would be drawing the King with her pretty charm. He 
could not believe that Charles would ever take back his heart; but 
he dared not forget she hated him. 

That summer Olive Porter came to Burleigh and I was glad of 
my kinswoman. Moll was enchanted with Olive's boy; she would 
watch with wonder this living plaything that laughed and cried; 
she would not look at her wax babies as long as she might look at 
him. There was no jealousy in her, not though the little boy 
received much of the attention she had looked upon as her right. I 
was happy on this account; I had worried, more than a little, 
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wondering what she would make of the new baby when it arrived. 
It was clear now that she would welcome it. 

Olive and I would wander the gardens at Burleigh talking of 
this and that. Often we talked of Fran and the promise I had won 
from my husband's mother; and each time she would shake her 
head. 'Never count on it!' she would say. 'Not though you have a 
dozen bouncing boys. I know these Villiers and their power to hate!* 

Sometimes my father would join us. He approved of Olive 
she had good sense and she was a kinswoman. He came out to us 
one day when we walked in the garden, carrying a letter. 

He said, very grave, 'There's going to be trouble for Bucking- 
ham. It's Bristol.' 

I felt my heart miss its beat. 

*Ah well, you can't expect to muzzle him forever!' my father 
went on. 'He's honest and he's bitter. Forbidden London he maybe, 
but from the country he's raising his voice. Soon there won't be a 
soul in the country that doesn't know what happened in Spain/ He 
was silent. Then he said, very slow, I'm afraid Buckingham's 
popularity what's left of it won't outlast this!' 

Well, he was right there; right in every word he said. Soon 
there wasn't a soul that hadn't heard the tale. Now everyone knew 
that the Spanish match had been broken not through Buckingham's 
wisdom but through Buckingham's folly; not through Bucking- 
ham's love for his country but through love of himself. Yes and 
heads nodded together it was all clear now! In spite of all his big 
talk Buckingham had no objection to a Catholic Queen. He'd 
dragged the King out of one pit only to thrust him into another a 
deeper one. For no Infanta could be as bad as this French woman 
with her hordes of priests and her swarms of foreigners and her 
contempt for England and all English things. 

Olive had always more news than I, for Porter was a constant 
letter-writer. Some of these letters she would read aloud; others she 
would put away and no word said. At such times, Susan, who was 
honouring us with her company, would hunt about until she found 
them; then she would come running full of gossip. 

She came running out one day when my husband had come 
upon a short visit. 
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'They're saying, brother,' she cried out, 'that whatever the 
truth may be about Spain, there's no doubt about your carryings-on 
in France. Scandalmongers all! Why don't you cut their heads off? 9 

'There aren't enough executioners In England!' He threw back 
his head and laughed. 

'Everyone's laughing . . .' she said petulant. 

'Of course they're laughing. A cuckold's always a good joke; 
and a royal cuckold's the best of all!' 

'Let fools laugh!' my father said, severe* 'Let me remind you, 
Buckingham, that France and Spain and Austria all stand together 
and their hatred's no laughing matter/ 

But still my husband tossed that teasing head. And, looking at 
him careless and laughing, I asked myself, as I had asked time and 
time again, what would happen when the country knew of that 
secret promise freedom for Catholics; more freedom than had 
ever been promised to Spain? If that were made good there was 
more than a chance that the next King upon the English throne 
would be a Catholic. When the people discovered that what would 
happen? 

I asked my husband once and got the answer I might have 
expected a smiling shrug. He was never one to look too far ahead 
nor too far behind. To look at the present through a rosy spy- 
glass was his own particular gift. It was a gift I had not. Often in 
the long night, tossing and turning upon my bed, I would ask 
myself a question When he had to account to Parliament for those 
promises given, would he find the spyglass so rosy then? 



My husband had gone, leaving Susan behind to trouble us. 
We were sitting, all three, in my small parlour, Olive and I at our 
needles, Susan tripping and humming, touching this, touching that, 
unable to settle, disturbing us with her chatter, when my father 
came In. He looked disheartened; he looked old and cold as he bent 
to hold his hands to the fire. It was early autumn now and chill. 

He said, 'There'll be war with Spain we're not finished yet 
with the Spanish match. And that means war with Austria too, if 
we're not careful!* 
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'And why should we be careful?* Susan asked very pert. 'We 
ask nothing better than war with Spain; and If that means Austria 
too, all the better!' 

My father's unsmiling eyes would have abashed me; but Susan 
was not to be put down. 

'What have we to hope for from Spain or Austria?' and she 
sparked with temper. 'War ! The whole country asks for it and the 
country will have it!' 

My father looked at her. 'Only a fool cries for war!* 

'Meaning me, my lord?* 

He said nothing; he bowed. She rose and stood, lips sucked in, 
eyes narrowed; and I could see how she would look in another ten 
years. Then with a rustle of silks she flounced away, 

He watched her go. 'It is fools like that make the trouble!' He 
sighed deeply. ' War, they cry out. War, war! But they don't stop to 
think. We have no navy. How shall we fight without a navy? Our 
ships are a disgrace.' 

'Why so they are!' I answered very quick. *And for that, never 
blame my husband Admiral of the Fleet though he be! Blame the 
old King; blame Parliament; blame the Council of which you're 
one; yes, blame yourself, sir, but never him! When the old King 
made Buckingham admiral there was no navy. There was no navy. 
He dragged the old man down to see for himself. And what did he 
see? Nothing but old ships falling to pieces. Nothing newer than 
the Armada ships rotting this forty year. My husband asked for 
money; he implored for money. You cannot fight on sea in rotten 
hulks. He said that over and over again. But Parliament? Parliament 
saw only a young man ignorant of the sea and turned a deaf ear. 
Had Parliament listened to him then, Spain and Austria, yes and all 
Christendom, would have seen the Armada days come again.* 

'Armada? And will Buckingham drag us into war again to feed 
his private angers against Spain?* 

I could not speak; the words choked in my throat. And it was 
as well. He was my father; and an old man schooled by King James 
to a horror of warfare. 

Olive spoke instead. 'Sir, the people are crazy for war. Fed full 
with peace they forget the miseries and they will not be stopped. 
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Who, indeed, would stop them? Not Parliament. Parliament has 
cried for war this long time. And now my lord of Buckingham is 
ready to take the field, Parliament would go back on its word. And 
why? Because war costs money. And money stands higher than 
honour, it would seem. But not with Buckingham. Is he to blame 
because the country's mad for war? Or because Parliament having 
smiled, now counts its pence and frowns instead? And will you 
blame him, my lord, because Parliament having turned its coat, 
he stands steadfast still?' 

'That, sir, as God hears me, is the truth,' I said. 'My lord's 
private angers have nothing to do with it. Of course he wants to 
punish Spain what did he ever get from Spain but slander and 
double-dealing? But, if the country didn't want war, and if Parlia- 
ment hadn't encouraged it there'd be no war. But a King's 
favourite let him be never so honest is whipping-boy for all! 
So for war with Spain war that must come whether he will it or 
no he must take the blame; as he takes the blame for the rottenness 
of the Navy and the rottenness of the Army, and for lack of money 
and for bad weather and poor harvests, and for whatever disaster 
God shall see fit to send upon an ungrateful country.' 

I could say no more. I covered my face with my hands; and my 
father, lest I should hurt myself with weeping, came and laid his 
hands upon my shoulder; but I would not be comforted. 



OHve and Susan the wise and the foolish had spoken for the 
country. The people wanted war with Spain and they meant to 
have it Parliament for shame's sake could not refuse to vote some- 
thing towards it. They voted the smallest possible amount. One 
hundred and forty thousand pounds! Not a great deal more than 
the cost of those two suits my husband had taken into France. 

The King and my husband were furious, but Charles did not 
stop to argue. A most unwelcome guest had entered Whitehall 
the royal palace itself. The Plague. The King gave Parliament 
permission to end its session; he left at once for the country, and 
most of the members followed his example. A few were left; and 
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my lord, desperate, was determined to coax, Inveigle, bully them 
whatever should be necessary Into a further grant. 

I had come down from Burleigh to see Mayerne the King's 
physician at the King's request and was to return the next day. 
Early in the morning, so early we were yet abed, the name of Eliot 
was announced to us; and before I had time to cover my nakedness 
with a bedgown, there he was, in my chamber, the ill-bred gentle- 
man! 

My husband and he had once been friends; they had been in 
Paris together long ago when Buckingham had been sent by his 
mother to learn the graces of France long before old James ever 
set eyes upon him. There had, of late, been some small rubs between 
them; and now Eliot was come thrusting his way into our very 
bedchamber, demanding that my lord swear, here and now, to 
request no further money. My husband, outraged, refused; but not 
before high words had passed, and our surprising visitor had flung 
himself out in a rage. 

A pity my husband did not listen; a pity he had to make an 
enemy of Eliot! For the money was asked and refused. No good 
done and a great deal of harm. Feelings were rubbed raw. Parlia- 
ment was angry; my husband angrier still; and the King angriest of 
all. And, as usual, the King had the last word and used it. Before 
Parliament knew what was happening it found itself dissolved. 

A grand gesture. But unfortunate. Crippling Parliament, the 
King crippled himself. There he was with a war on his hands and 
no army, no navy . . . and no money; and, with Parliament 
dissolved, no way of getting any. 

My husband found a way a way as old as King John; and by 
that same Bang might have been warned. 

The people shall lend to the King. Why not? A loan Is, after all, 
but a loan. 

The people paid most of them; though a few suffered prison 
rather than bow to an unjust demand. So the King got his money; 
but he tarnished his clear honour and lost the love of his people. 
And my husband? In the eyes of his one-time worshippers the last 
of the gold had peeled from the Idol. Whatever he did now, they 
would see nothing but clay. 
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But neither he nor the King cared overmuch. We were going 
to sack Cadiz, the golden city, and carry off her treasure. And that 
was the beginning, only. We were going to beat Spain to her 
knees; and for that pleasure Spain would shower us with gold all 
the gold we needed; and more, more. Soothing ointment for the 
irritation of forced loans. 

My husband had planned to sail with the Fleet in this voyage of 
glory. But the King had other business for him. It was a pity; a 
thousand pities. That he was not with the Fleet in view of what 
happened added fuel to the people's anger against him. 

He came down to Burleigh before sailing to Holland on the 
King's business. It was October and the trees in the great park 
dappled yellow and grey so that the deer slipped through them like 
ghosts. I was near my time, unwell and full of fears. I longed for 
him to stay; and must have looked my longing, for he said, * Would 
to God I could stay, my heart. But a man must do the work that 
lies at hand; and you have your father here and mistress Porter also. 
So smile and send me news and soon of my bouncing boy!' 

But I could not smile. And, seeing me cheerless still, he said, 
'Come smile for me, Kate!* He used my name but seldom and 
when he did, it shook me like a love-word. 1*11 tell you what! I'll 
write to Nicholas he's at Dieppe bargaining for supplies to send 
you some rare birds and pretty plants. There, does that please you?' 

My heart was breaking and he offered me birds and flowers! It 
was like him; like him, too, in all the busyness of preparing for war 
and a death-struggle war to concern himself with birds and 
flowers. I saw my father's brows rise, and pointedly, he asked about 
the Fleet. 

'Ninety sail. We'll teach the hidalgos a lesson! Olivares and 
Gondomar and all that slandered me, lied to me, cheated me, may 
look to it! I'll rub their noses in the dirt and fill our pockets with 
Spanish gold. I'll make a fortune for young Charles here!' And he 
cocked an eye at my belly. 

'Ninety sail. A great fleet or so it sounds,' my father lifted a 

sudden, keen eye. 'But the condition, man, the condition. Leaking 

hulks and rotting canvas, so we hear. And the victualling. Crawling 

food and stinking beer; unfit for a dog. Well?' And when my 
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husband did not answer, asked again as one that will be answered, 
Is it true?' 

*A man fights with what he must!* my husband said. 

'A man must not fight till all's ready/ my father said. 

'Then he will wait till Kingdom come!' My husband laughed. 



He was away a month; and, when he returned his mission a 
failure the Fleet had met with disaster and disgrace at Cadiz. And 
my son had been born. 

His mission concerned a league England had formed with 
Denmark and Holland together with some German princelings; 
and this league was to strengthen Protestants against the ever- 
growing power of Catholic Princes. 

It looked as though French Protestants in arms against their 
King were going to need some help. And we, ourselves with the 
breaking of the Spanish match and the unprovoked attack against 
Cadiz might well need it, too. Denmark had been promised a 
very great sum for taking part in the league thirty thousand 
pounds a month. My husband had been sent to tell her that we 
could not afford that amount there simply was not the money in 
the country. 

Denmark would have nothing further to do with the league 
without full payment; and, if Denmark left, then the others would 
leave, too. And that would be the end of that! End of Protestant 
security in Europe! 

Nothing for it but to confirm the promised sum. So the treaty 
was signed at last the Protestant League to stand against Spain and 
Austria; and, if need be, against France. It was what the whole 
country wanted but for which it had no mind to pay! 

So home he carne, his mission failed, his country pledged to 
more than it could perform, to face the shame of Cadiz. The name 
of England her navy and her admiral that had not sailed with the 
Fleet, all, all in the mud. 

But he had courage; and not sickness nor death of his highest 
hope, nor unlocked for disaster, could haul it down. Let his enemies 
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call him blind, rash, what they will; an honest man must give him 
a more glorious name. 

It is not the end; it is the beginning, the beginning, only/ he 
told me. t We'll snatch back the victory, I have new hope now, new 
courage ... I have my heir/ 

And, indeed, it was a most fair child. Moll would come and 
stand by the babe, her little face sweet with tenderness. She rejoiced 
in the child; and my husband rejoiced; and the King for whom he 
was named, rejoiced also. 

A great christening for the Villiers' heir; and a pealing of bells as 
though for a royal child; and public prayers and feasting and gifts. 
And now that my husband was home and my son born, I wanted 
one thing only the promised thing. Freedom for Fran. 
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had been hiding in Stepney that lies to the east of the 
JL Bridge, beyond the great field of Mile End; a large village it is, 
with some good houses and pleasant gardens. She had sent me a 
loving message when my son was bom and I had let her know that 
though Villiers hearts would never soften towards her that had 
so offended Villiers pride as long as she avoided scandal and kept 
out of their way, there would be no more persecution. In December, 
as soon as I was strong enough, I went down to see her, the coach 
bumping along the rutted ground; and we fell into each other's 
arms as far as our hoops allowed. 

She asked me about my babe and I told her how fair a child he 
was, and of Moll's happiness in her little brother. 

Fran said, *I am so glad for you, Kate !* 

'Be glad for yourself, too!* I told her. 'This babe of mine has 
brought your freedom/ 

'God be thanked!* she said. 'And you, too, Kate, of all women 
the best; for I see your hand in this!* And then she said and sighed 
deeply, 'How is it with Robin? They keep him chained in the Fleet. 
How can a man live in that foul place away from the sweet air 
and chained? And Robin of all people, that cannot live out of the 
sun; and I know not whether he be alive or dead!* 

'He's alive; and well as any man may be that has endured 
prison these many months. But do not count upon it, Fran 
there's a good chance he may be freed; there's talk of coronation 
pardons.' 

'God grant it! And God grant rne strength to keep from him. 
It's hard to let so much love go; I haven't known overmuch. . . .' 
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'Purbeck loves you,' I said. 'I doubt even your Robin loves you 
so much or suffers so much.' 

She said softly, 'Purbeck's been good to me. Had I been let I 
would have stayed with him though it broke my heart. But I was 
not let; and for that I thank God and that harridan our mother-in- 
law. Oh, Kate, I long for Robin. To see his face, to hear his voice, 
to touch his hand. And, if not that, to see some face that has looked 
upon his face, to hear some voice that has spoken with him.' 

She went over to the window, I think to hide her tears. 
Presently she turned herself about. 'You'll think me a fool, but I am, 
at least, a truthful fool. I break my heart for Robin, and yet, dear God, 
how I long for the court the balls and the masques, the jests and 
the laughter; it's the only life I know. But where Robin is, I must 
not be, if I value freedom. And freedom robbed of all delight is 
freedom still. Well/ and she tried to smile, her cheeks all wet with 
tears, 1 shall go to Holborn. My mother likes good company; her 
house is always full. Will you come to me since I must not come to 
you, and bring your babe? Buckingham's boy and Kate's should be 
worth seeing!' I did not answer as to that; I feared my lord's dis- 
pleasure. Instead I asked to see her boy and the nurse came in 
leading the child. 

Who his father might be no-one but his mother could say. 
From top to toe he was all Fran. And seeing him there with his 
gay, bright look, I thought God forgive me how much better if 
he were indeed Howard's child and not the child of sad, mad 
Purbeck. And I thanked God there was no more question of this 
child inheriting and it was not only for my husband's sake and 
mine; it was for Fran, too, that there should be no more raking up 
of shame and scandal, no more persecution, no more fear. Now, 
at long last, she would know peace. 

And so we come to the coronation. 

The day was fixed; and never has coronation wrought so 
much trouble. Christmas, the season of goodwill, was spoilt by 
incessant quarrelling; it continued throughout January, until the 
day itself and beyond. In addition to the usual quarrels between 
the King and the Queen there was the added anger of my husband. 

Howard had been pardoned. Someone had slipped there; and 
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someone should pay! Mean while there was Robin walking about, 
a little pale but large as life and twice as handsome. My husband's 
anger made itself felt not only at the court and in his own house- 
hold. 

And then something happened to put even that in the shade. 

The Queen refused to be crowned. 

She was coaxed, she was bribed, she was threatened. The King, 
himself, kneeling before her asked, 'What will England think of 
you? Surely they will say you are not judged worthy!' She tossed 
her head at that. He summoned his patience. 'What will they say 
of you in France your own people, your brother, your mother? 
What will they say of you in Spain, in Austria, throughout 
Christendom?* 

She was not to be moved; public anger against her flamed. 

There was no happiness anywhere at court, and she herself was 
unhappiest of all. We saw little of her. She kept to the Queen's 
Side and appeared only when she must; and then, in spite of that 
proud chin of hers, looked white and thin. 

Again and again the King besought her, but he might have 
spoken to the wind. *I will not take part in a heretic ceremony,* she 
said. 'I will not even lend it my presence/ 

'Your first duty is to your husband and King,' he told her. 

'My first duty is to God! Good Christians serve the King of 
Heaven before any mortal King/ 

And she continued obstinate, repeating the words her priests 
had put into her mouth; and with these words stiffening her courage. 

It needed stiffening; and, feeling all about her anger and dis- 
approval, her face would grow yet more pinched, more obstinate. 



The Bang was crowned on the second day of February; the 
weather was bitter the wind sharp as a razor, the streets packed 
with mud frozen into black ice. There was little display; for that 
the Plague was in part responsible, in part the poverty of the King. 

The King was crowned; but not the Queen. She, poor child, 
watched from a window while he went alone to his crowning. I 
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caught sight of her peaked face and I swear she was frightened she 
was old enough to know what she was doing. There are some, and 
Susan is one, who declare that she frisked among her French 
madams, laughing and mocking. And maybe she did. We all 
know the laughter that is nearer to heartbreak than any tears. 

She had put the King to shame on the most sacred day of his 
life. It left a wound and many found it paid them to keep it from 
healing. And foremost of these alas that I must say it was my 
husband. Had she not shown such open scorn of him, he might have 
feared her less; and spared her more. But chiefest blame must fall 
upon those priests of hers. They stirred her up to flout the King; they 
saw to it that every item of her worship was an added pinprick to 
inflame his anger. 

Day by day her behaviour grew worse. She flouted, she pouted, 
she stormed; and, worst of all, she mocked the solemn young man 
her husband. He was never clever with women and this quick 
bright creature made him feel a fool. She wore his patience thin 
. . . but still he was patient. 

A few days after the crowning Parliament met; and again she 
behaved disgracefully. She had refused to be present; but she did 
agree to watch the procession from a window of Wallingford 
House. It was my mother-in-law that had invited her; I had no 
wish to force myself upon her. She had accepted under pressure as 
presently appeared. 

At the last moment she refused. It was raining, she said. And so 
it was . . . but so little you'd hardly notice it. 

So there we waited, cooling our heels. My mother-in-law said 
nothing; no need! Pursed lips and tapping fingers said all. Behind 
her back good friends exchanged smiling glances. Presently in 
came my husband. He saw the empty chair and his chin whitened. 
He turned about and left the room. 

What happened next is common property. He rushed to the 
King crying out, 'How do you expect to keep your Parliament in 
order when you cannot control your wife?' 

The Kingrnight, withsome show of patience, endure the Queen's 
insult to himself; but not insult to his friend. He sent command- 
ing her immediate attendance upon my lady countess. And now, 
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watching from a window would no longer suffice. She must go, in 
my lady's company, to the Parliament-chamber itself. 

There was a fascinating display of temper before she obeyed I 
have this from Susan who was in attendance. And when she arrived 
at last, it was to find her chair removed. A public humiliation. The 
King, I think, was not to blame. I wish I could think so about my 
husband. But whoever was to blame it did not make her relations 
with the King sweeter. Their quarrels grew uglier, bitterer. 

It was just as well for us the Queen did not watch the proceed- 
ings, for The first business of the House was to attack my husband. 

I shall never forget that February. A bleak and frozen month 
with never a hint of spring; and unhappiness everywhere. In 
Parliament unceasing attacks upon my husband; and, within our 
house my little son lying sick. Poor baby. He lay there crying 
feebly and refusing food. It was a sight for pity in any Christian 
heart. But there was no pity in the Christian gentlemen of England, 
though they knew well how it was with the child. 

Oh, they were clever! They did not attack my husband by 
name; not at first. No need. Everyone knew who stood in the 
pillory. 

Everything that could be raked together, they raked. The state 
of the Army and of the Navy; the disgrace at Cadiz and the daring 
of pirates that swarmed upon the narrow seas. All that and more. 
And, most of all they attacked him for the number of high offices he 
held. Thirteen. How could any man, they asked, hope to discharge 
all these duties? Parliament, they promised, should see that it never 
happened again. I see now it was not unreasonable; but it was 
unexpected and it was spiteful. And it was underhand they should 
have warned him. And it was mean being unnamed, he could not 
defend himself. 

So there he sat, his heart eaten within him because of the child; 
and weighted down with fears because of the difficulties in which 
we were like to find ourselves should he lose the greater part of his 
revenues. . . . Sitting there, despairing and all the time debonair and 
smiling. 

But when he came home it was another matter. He would 
arrive grim and exhausted. Always he would go first to the sick 
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child. He would have no-one with him; even myself, he would 
send away. But I know the grief and the pain with which he stood 
looking upon his son the son for which he had so long importuned 
God. Thereafter he would come seeking me. But he would not 
speak of the child he could not trust himself for that; but what 
had gone forward at Westminster, of that he would speak. 

'Give up the most part of my offices!' he cried out that bitter 
day. 'What should we do then? We've saved nothing.' 

'There are houses we've never set eyes on. We could sell them. 
And there are other economies ' 

But he would not listen. Economies were not his way. He would 
give up no office unless he was forced. And let them try! 

A pity; a thousand, thousand pities! 

It's Cadiz!' he said, very bitter. 'Bloody Cadiz! If I had been 
let to lead the Fleet! If I had not been sent to Holland! Then there 
had been gold enough for all enough to satisfy even the sharks at 
Westminster. Then they would have covered me with honours; 
but honour, it seems, must be gilded with gold. So they wait now 
to pull me down, instead!' 

He walked about the room beating one hand upon the other. 

'The debts!' he cried out. 'The debts. And above half incurred 
on the Bang's business. They know it; they know it well! Eliot's at 
the bottom of this! Old friends turned enemy are the bitterest of 
all. My dues lost to me. Lost the Spanish gold. Lost, all lost, save 
debts, debts, debts!' 

I said, as cheerful as I might, 'You fret yourself too soon. Their 
speeches like the wind that blows!* 

*This wind will blow away my revenues; Eliot has sworn it!' 

During that long sad February, with our baby lying sick, they 
attacked him again and again; now they threw off all pretence of not 
naming him. And all the rime he faced them calm, and, it would 
seem, amused. They could make no scratch on that bright surface. 
He left them defeated. But . . . could they get at him through the 
King? Charles was desperate for money. They would grant him 
money all he asked and more, more. But not a penny as long as 
Buckingham had the spending of it! 

The King was not to be bribed. They should have known it. 
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Every day the attacks on my husband grew bitterer; and every 
day the child grew weaker. But even then I could not believe he 
would die. So longed for and so loved! God could not take him 
from us. 

But for all that he died, he died. 

My little son. My little Earl of Coventry; so great a name, so 
small a child. With the first March winds he died; he died and 
never saw one spring. Four months old and dead. And such a dying! 
Fever of the brain Master Theodore Mayerne said. Four small 
months; and two of them in pain and fear. Four small months . . . 
and then lying in the great abbey alongside royal Kings. Too vast a 
place for so small a child. 

And so my husband lost his heir; and Fran her freedom. But I I 
lost my son. 

I think my husband went a little mad. His anger broke, sparing 
me nothing. It was the first time in our life together that his anger 
fell upon me fell when I could least bear it. It was my fault. Mine! 
My crazy love for Purbeck's wife. 'But for you she'd be fast-locked 
in gaol. But you must bargain for her freedom, set her free to work 
her wicked will. With her accursed spells she murdered ray son to 
make her bastard my heir. But before God that shall never be. 
She'll hang, a long, slow hanging; and those fine white limbs of 
hers, broken first!* 

And when I stood silent, sickened at the thought of Fran come 
to a felon's death, he cried out, 'Do you deny the power of witches? 
Did not your father, your own father, lose his sons by witchcraft 
witchcraft confessed? And, if you forget, go visit your brother 
where he lies beside your son!' 

'Fran's no witch,* I said, stiff and stubborn. 

Is she not and her bastard heir again?' 

I stood silent. For that reason alone she'd want our boy to live. 
Her own child Buckingham heir again, both she and he would be 
hounded to their death. But what use to tell him? He was maddened 
by his grief, his reason overthrown. 

All through that dreadful February they had tried to bait the 
King with bribes. His poverty they knew; his obstinacy they had 
not yet plumbed, still less his loyalty. With difficult patience he 
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curbed his anger. He sent to the House demanding money and 
no argument! 

That touched off the gunpowder. 

An unknown creature called Turner stood up to accuse the 
Duke. So insignificant the accuser so great the accused! 

My husband laughed. But not for long. 

Unknown the fellow was; but, after all, not insignificant. He 
was thorough; and he was clever; and he was sincere. He made no 
accusation; he just asked his questions, his quiet questions. 

Was not the King's dire need due to exorbitant gifts of money 
and land he had bestowed upon the Duke and his family? 

Did not the Duke encourage Papists to the danger of the true 
faith? Were not his mother, his brother, his wife's father, aye and his 
wife herself her coat but changed though not her heart Papists 
all? 

Was not the sale of every honour, every living, every pro- 
motion to the scandal and hurt of the Kingdom through the 
Duke, the Duke alone? 

Oh he missed nothing, this Turner! Question after question, 
deadly and without pause. And to every question but one answer. 
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I COULD endure London no longer. My small son being buried, 
back I went to Burleigh to find what comfort I might In Moll 
my one child, my only child. I would laugh at her pretty ways and 
then, in the midst of laughing, would find myself weeping, the 
tears running salt into my mouth. 

Again my father came to be with me; and now, and forever, I 
lost my fear of him. Knowing well the bitterness of losing a child, 
he was goodness itself. And I must put this on record. He, that had 
lost two children through witchcraft, still could not believe that 
evil of Fran. But my husband was not to be shaken. As soon as he 
was free of the mess Parliament had thrust him into, he would, he 
declared, deal faithfully with her. 

\ longed to remain in the peace of Burleigh to nurse my sorrow, 
that could not nurse my child. But my lord would not allow it. So 
back to London I came, my father and little daughter with me. 

The King showed himself courteous courteous but cold. He 
said the right words but there was no comfort in them. 1 knew that 
k e too for he thought like my husband in all things blamed me 
for the death of my son; the injustice was an added sword in my 
heart. And, I remembered drearily, how this man's father had 
lectured me during my first pregnancy; how I had not dared move 
save by his advice, no, not even later, to wean Moll. I had accepted 
it from the old man who loved me; but from the young one I 
would accept no interference. I made my curtsey and said no word; 
but my husband seeing my stiff, imsmiling mouth, said when we 
were alone together, 'Bear with him. He grieves for the loss of the 
child/ 
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'He?' I cried out passionate. * He grieves? And what of me? Of 
me?' 

For the first time since the child had died he took me in his arms 
and kissed me; and he promised me another son as fine ... as if a 
mother must not forever mourn the lost child. But that was his 
way. 

And now I would not have returned to Burleigh had I been let. 
My husband needed me. His struggle with Parliament was growing 
ever more bitter; there were times when I wondered how it would 
all end. He would come home puzzled rather than angry, not 
understanding fully what they held against him. Then Moll would 
climb upon his knee; and I would show a smiling face, and my 
father the courtesy he showed to those in trouble. For trouble there 
was; trouble that ended for my dear love only with his death. 

'They called the old King a fool/ my father said once. 'Hate 
Parliament he did; but he had the sense to come to terms with it. 
Charles hasn't the same horse-sense; and I'm afraid he'll pay for it. 
Parliament will no longer be led by the nose; the Commons, at 
least, have learned from their quarrels with the first Stuart how to 
deal with the second!' 

The King commanded Parliament to silence in the matter of my 
husband; and Parliament obeyed. It was silent . . . while it collected 
its evidence. 

Buckingham went about, now dejected, now bursting with 
over-high spirits. My father tried to keep him steady. 'Let it not 
trouble you too greatly,' he said. 'They cannot press home the 
charges without involving the King; and that, I think, they will not 
dare to do.' 

*I care not thatl' my husband snapped his fingers. 'Parliament 
can do nothing, nothing at all! There s no accuser. That lout Turner 
attacked me in the name of Common Fame. Common Fame says 
this, says that, says the other. But Common Fame though it speak 
with a thousand tongues has no single tongue with which to accuse 
me.' 

But he spoke too soon. The accuser was to appear; an accuser 
speaking in his own name, his one tongue more deadly than the 
thousand tongues of Common Fame. 
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You can't muzzle Bristol forever, my father had said; but still I had 
hoped. After all, he'd been kept muzzled more or less above two 
years. True, from the country his voice had been heard; but he'd 
been allowed to make no formal charge. Nor could he! He had not 
been summoned to take his seat in Parliament; no, nor so much as 
allowed to set foot in London. 

'Bristol can no longer contain his bitterness/ my father said. 
'And can you blame him he's suffered injustice over-long. He 
means to speak to speak in Parliament. Common Fame's one 
thing; an ambassador with every date and detail quite another/ 

'But . . . the King?' and I was sick with my fear. 

'. . . can do nothing. The Lords have summoned Bristol to take 
his seat/ 

The King had still a card to play. Bristol was accused of high 
treason and thrust into the Tower. 

'Not death itself will silence him now/ my father said. 'He's no 
fool. He guessed something of the sort might happen. He's had the 
charges printed. They're being read far and wide/ 

I could not grieve for Bristol in the Tower. God forgive me, I 
prayed he would be kept there until the pack of hounds called 
Common Fame had been silenced* 

May had come in, all sunshine; the year was hung with green 
and white when my lord received his summons; he must appear 
before the Lords to answer the accusations. And the accusers? None 
other than the Commons themselves. 

Impeachment. 

He was to be impeached, proud Buckingham; and May the 
eighth was the day. Now he must prepare his defence, must listen 
to the charges, true and false; must show himself both innocent and 
gracious. Gracious. And he raw still from the death of our son; 
scarce six weeks since we had buried him. 

I would watch him sitting sunk in thought, biting at his nails 
and tossing back the chestnut curls that were beginning to show 
threads of grey. 

Once he turned and caught at my knee. 1 don't understand the 
charges/ he cried out. 'I don't understand* All my life I've served my 

King and served my country ' 
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And that was true enough. But he had not always served them 
first. Weil, that was a thought to keep within my own breast. 
Had I been so cruel as to speak, he would not have believed me, 
counting me, also, among his enemies. For his memory had a trick 
of showing him, not what had happened, but what he wished had 
happened. And, maybe, that was as well. He needed every scrap of 
self-confidence if he were to get through this impeachment with 
honour. For every enemy grinned and snarled, and waited the 
dogs of Common Fame. 

I would look at him, this man I loved so utterly, and I would 
pray that his charm would pull him through. He had done much 
harm; but not with a wicked heart; never with a wicked heart. And, 
remembering how the old King had called me fool Kate, I said, 
*A wiser woman had loved him less and helped him more/ 

These days my husband shut himself within his closet trying to 
find answers to the charges. And there was no-one to help him, 
no-one at all! So many he had offended; and so many were jealous. 
And those he called his friends? When a favourite is about to 
fall or so appears he has no friends; for who will court ruin to 
stand by him? 

'Thirteen charges!* he cried out once, coming upon me where I 
sat over my needle. 'Thirteen! And all so stupid, so trivial, so 
nothing . . . except as a rod to break my back. Break my back? Let 
them try ! I'll know how to answer them. 

'They accuse me of buying the office of Admiral. It isn't true 
and they know it. I didn't even want it I hadn't the knowledge; 
but the old man wouldn't listen; he wouldn't listen. It was thrust 
upon me; but all the same I did my best. But there wasn't the 
money; never any money. And now they blame me that we cannot 
guard our home waters; that pirates, French and Turks, murder 
our men in our own ports. Don't they know it cuts me to the heart, 
can't they measure my shame? But what can I do, lacking the 
ships?' 

I might have told him that, lacking ships, we should never 
have sailed to Cadiz. I might have asked him about ships lent to 
the King of France to use as he chose. I said nothing. It was too 
late! 
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'They rake up the old tales of the Spanish match Bristol's 
chief card! Such nonsense. The hidalgos cheated again and again. 
Impossible to go further in the business! So the match was broken 
and everyone went mad with joy both Houses as well as the 
people. I was the country's hero though now they choose to 
forget it.' 

But it was he that chose to forget, to forget his offences against 
Spanish propriety, as he forgot all things he preferred not to 
remember. 

'They accuse me of advancing my own family. Well, where is 
the man that will not so he may do it with honour?' 

I thought of Denbigh, ignorant of the sea and with a high 
command in the disastrous Cadiz Fleet; and I thought of those half- 
wits his brothers; of his nieces and nephews, of kinsfolk even to the 
remotest cousins, aU gilded with titles and with gold. Yet he had 
done no more than other men; that much was true. Had Parliament 
not sought out every item to make the account heavier, that had 
been left out of the reckoning. 

'But the worst, the thing that cuts to the heart/ and his face 
was pinched with pain, 'is this last charge that I poisoned the 
King. Poisoned the sick old man, the kind old man, my maker and 
my friend/ 

I stared at him, my mputh suddenly dry. It was impossible! Oh, 
there had been whispering at the time but Charles himself had 
silenced it. And now the ridiculous story was to be revived again! 
Ridiculous; but the more frightening for that! His enemies would 
stick at nothing to discredit him. 

He said, very bitter, 'They don't put it into so many words; 
they dare not. Not on my account, but on the King's, Hobnobbing 
with his father's murderer there's impeachment of his honour! 
Oh no, they'll not mention poisonl They'll talk instead about the 
potion being of a nature unknown to any surgeon. Unknown! the 
old remedy honey and thyme steeped in wine and something to 
soothe that terrible breathing the physic my own physicians gave 
me when I lay sick. I was a fool to give it him, a fool; I own it. But 
he was so sick, so very sick; weak as a child ... the tears running 
down his face from weakness and from pain. 



He drew his hand across his own wet face. 

*I thought if I could ease his breathing that seemed to crack his 
chest, he'd sleep, gather a little strength. It was the breathing that 
defeated me, the breathing ... so I gave him the stuff. He took a sip 
and he pushed it away, crying out that it was poison. Well, what 
then? A sick man's sick mind as well as body. Poison the King! 9 he 
cried out in a terrible voice. 'Let them be careful in that charge; aye, 
and in every charge. They cannot accuse me without accusing 
Charles. We've worked together, he and I, at every point. I laugh 
at them; laugh at them all!' 

But there was no laughter in the bitter blue of his eyes. 



First day of my proud lord's impeachment and Bristol thank 
God still safe in the Tower! We made our way to Westminster, I 
riding with him in the coach. The streets were crowded with folk 
waiting to see the great Duke go by to his trial; and, as we passed, 
many a filthy word was thrown after us and many a clot of dung. 
My husband appeared to be in high humour, laughing aloud at 
this and that; but I saw how, every now and again, he carried his 
finger to his mouth and bit upon the nail. 

I saw the whole of that first day's impeachment. The Lords 
sitting grave and cold; the Commons at the Bar of the House 
reciting the charges. He should have stood respectful to hear them; 
but not he! He lay back in his chair smiling and lounging, yes and 
yawning, too, as though the whole thing were a jest; and a dull one. 
Yet, he must have felt, as I did, the anger of Lords and Commons 
alike implacable. To show contempt in face of such an anger! 
Well, it was his way! 

The first to speak was Digges, a man that had asked nothing 
better than to serve great Buckingham his tool and toady. That 
my husband would never condescend to his services curdled him 
with spite. 

Now was his chance and he took it. 

'Sirs,' he cried out and his voice went ringing through the great 
room, 1 speak in plain country language, setting aside all rhetorical 
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affectation.' And at that I trembled, knowing that of all speech, 
plain country talk is strongest to move the heart. 

'Sirs, both Peers and Commons, all the evils we have suffered 
spring from one centre to the circumference; and, at that centre 
the great man I am here to name. The Duke of Buckingham.* 

At this he stopped. My husband had lazily opened his eyes and 
looked full at the man. Digges tried to stare him out but his eyes 
dropped; the fine speech was ruined. He hurried through it while 
the great man he had named yawned and stretched himself through- 
out the thirteen charges. Less sure of himself than when he had risen, 
Digges sat down; and the first day of the impeachment was over. 

But tomorrow. Tomorrow Eliot would speak. Eliot more to be 
feared and with reason. Eliot had been a friend and was now an 
enemy than which no enemy can be more bitter. And Eliot was 
honest. The liar and the toady one may confound; but your honest 
man is the one to fear. 

The next day my husband was not present; he was confined to 
his bed and sick truly sick. Since his return from Spain bouts of 
sickness would fall upon him; and, his heart troubled, the more 
open he was to such attacks. I was the more grieved lest men should 
say he feared to face his accusers. I sat within my hidden place and 
every word was an arrow in my heart. 

Eliot stood up; a quiet-seeming man with honesty stamped 
clear upon his brow. He began by attacking my husband's character. 

'Behold the inward character of the man!' His voice was low, 
gentle, indeed. *In setting up himself, he has set upon the Kingdom's 
revenue, the fountain of supply and the nerves of the land. He 
intercepts and exhausts the revenues of the Crown.' 

He paused; very slowly he said, *By emptying the veins the 
blood should run in, he has cast the country into a high consump- 
tion.' 

He paused again; he said in that quiet way of his, that deadly 
way of his, Infinite sums of money and masses of land exceeding 
that money; contributions in Parliament have been heaped upon 
him. And how have they been employed? Upon costly furniture, 
sumptuous feasting, magnificent buildings the visible evidence of 
the express exhausting of the State.* 
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And It was true. Yet it was not the whole truth. My husband 
had received great benefits and he had spent lavishly. But wasn't 
that expected of him? Wasn't he expected to pour out money like 
water on the King, on the ambassadors, on every honoured guest? 
And he had given from his private purse to supply such new ships 
as the Navy might boast and one ship alone costs a fortune! And 
there was all the money he had lent to the King lent magnificently 
and no accounts kept. Surely they should remember that! 

And so Eliot came to the last charge the monstrous charge 
the poisoning of King James. Even he dared not put it into so many 
worc l s m y husband had been right there but the accusation 
stood out clear. 

Quiet, pitiless, Eliot built up the picture, held it up for all to 
see the beloved friend administering poison to the helpless old man. 

It was cruel, cruel! 

And now Eliot was coming to his dreadful end. 

'You have seen his power, and some I fear have felt It. In 
reference to the King he must be styled the canker in his treasures; 
in reference to the State, the moth of all goodness. You see the man. 
By him come all these evils. In him we find the cause; in him we 
expect the remedies. My lords, I have done.' 



The King's anger when he heard of that speech was terrible. He 
went down himself to Westminster, and no man, it is said, ever saw 
him In so consuming a rage. 

1 can bear witness to clear my lord of Buckingham/ he said 
and the coldness of his voice gave point to his passion, 'but I think 
it fit first to punish some insolent speeches. I have been too remiss in 
punishing such speeches as concern myself; but Buckingham would 
not suffer me to take notice of them lest he be thought to set me on. 
My lords, I hope you will be as tender of my honour as I have been 
tender of yours. . . / 

And though he would not sully his mouth to mention it, he had 
in his mind, it was dear, that last most terrible charge. And so he 
stood looking upon them all Peers and Commons alike with a 
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high and awful gaze. And they made no answer; no, not even when 
Digges that had opened the impeachment and Eliot that had closed 
it, were called from their place and cast into the Tower. 

But the dumbness was momentary; if the King had thought to 
stifle speech he was mistaken. 

Parliament would do no business neither Lords nor Commons 
until those two were set free. The business of the country came to 
a standstill until they were released to sit again in their places. 

And that being done, and my husband being recovered in Ms 
health, he stood forth to answer the charges. There was no sign in 
him of fear; nothing but a nobility and a sorrow and a great gentle- 
ness. 

If I should hold my peace it would argue guilt; if I should speak 
it would argue boldness. Your lordships see the complaints made 
against me by the House of Commons. How well I stood in their 
opinions not long since, your lordships know. What I have done 
since to lose their good opinions, I know not. I will not speak any- 
thing to cast dirt at those who have taken pains to make me so 
foul; but I hope to prove my innocence before you, just judges as 
you are. I desire my trial may be hastened that I may no longer 
suffer more than I must needs . . / 

And he seemed rather to forgive his enemies than to defend 
himself. 

But they were not willing to be forgiven; nor yet to name him 
innocent. They must have time; time to deliberate, to fix upon him 
what guilt they could. 

*I will endure this no longer!* the King cried out, pacing my 
husband's closet, all driven by that cold fury of his. Up and down, 
up and down, while I sat motionless in my comer. *This House of 
Commons! It arraigns my honour and that is sin against me. It 
sets itself against my Divine Right of Kings and that is sin against 
God. In its obligations to God and to me, it has failed and failed 
again! Steenie, you have done no wrong; but my Commons have 
done wrong; and wrong, indeed! You and I stand together; and, if 
need be, fall together!* 

Day after day dragging by and still no reply from Parliament. 
My husband's innocence they were unwilling to pronounce; his 
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guilt, unable. For three long months the wretched affair dragged 
on; and no guilt could they pin upon him. 

'Have they not learnt their lesson yet, my rebellious Houses?' 
the King cried out. 'Even now, not yet? I will make an end of this 
Parliament!' 

The Lords implored for a little longer, a little longer yet. 'Not 
an instant!' the King said kingly, but unwise; and himself twisted 
another thorn within his crown. 
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summer the King and my husband were inseparable; 
JL where one was, there you would find the other. It was as 
though only with his friend did the King forget his troubles strife 
with his Parliament, strife with his Queen, and the lessening trust of 
his people the evergrowing thorns within his crown. 

But for my husband the world was gay again he had such 
capacity to forget! He had recovered from the death of our son. 
The ringleaders of his enemies had been punished; Eliot had lost his 
command as Admiral of Devon, Bristol languished still within the 
Tower. And, in order to strengthen his position still further he 
betrothed our little daughter to young Herbert, Montgomery's heir. 

I protested; the child was so young not yet five! But he over- 
bore me with his laughter. 'Then there's always time to change our 
mind. If the match suit us later, why then it is made. And, if it suit 
us not, then it is unmade!* He was like quicksilver. You thought 
your finger firm upon him and away he sprang in another 
direction! 

I was, I fancied, expecting another child; I said nothing to him 
of this dearest hope; it was over-early and I could not suffer dis- 
appointment for him. And then there was the question of Fran. 
He held still to his opinion. Let her but know I was with child and 
she would not rest until she had destroyed it in the womb his 
mind was firm in that matter. Even while passionately concerned 
with his impeachment, he had directed his bloodhounds in their 
search. They had, mercifully, failed. Were he to know I was quick 
again, he would never rest until he had pulled her down. 

Meanwhile he was keeping close watch on that other matter 
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the bitterness between the King and the Queen. Now they were 
always apart; and my husband saw to it they should be kept so. All 
that long summer the King rode over twice only to Nonesuch 
where the Queen was. But even these short visits were made bitter 
by taunts. 

He would endure her affronts no longer. She had shamed him 
enough at his crowning; indeed she was still uncrowned. He 
would stand no more of her rages and her Insults; and, above all, he 
would stand no more of the unchecked rudeness of her suite. 

'She plays the fool with her foreigners now spoilt child, now 
holy nun. She accepts every penance thrust upon her by those 
mischief-making priests, penances unworthy of a Queen of 
England!' declared the King, all cold with contempt. Nor was he 
alone in his anger. All England rang with the scandal of unqueenly 
behaviour. She ate from wooden dishes at her priest's commands; 
she served her own servants barefoot. She had gone to Tyburn 
gallows and, there kneeling, had prayed for the souls of Christian 
martyrs. 

That last, at least, was not true. For, enquire as he might, even 
my husband could find no soul to say he had seen her at this caper. 
But for all that, the story was whispered all about the court and 
spread thence to every town and village. It was a story particularly 
troublesome to the King, for it made neither Parliament nor the 
people love him any better. 

He had long declared his intention of clearing out the mounseers 
and now he intended to do it. A direct breaking of the marriage 
treaty? Yes; but the Queen had allowed her foreigners to push her 
beyond all courtesy, all sense. 

And so my husband received his most delightful commission. 
"With every show of pleasure he pushed the letter beneath my nose. 

Steenie, I command you to send all the French away to- 
morrow out of town; if you can, by fair means, but stick not 
long in disputing. Force them away, driving them like so many 
wild beasts until you have shipped them. And so the devil go 
with them! Let me have no answer but of the performance of 
my command. . . . 
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I said, 'If the King must break his pledged word, it would be 
kinder to send someone else about the business/ 

He let out a great laugh. 'Charles doesn't mean to be kind. By 
God, you're a fool but a sweet one and I love you!' 

Now, when it was too late, the Queen saw she had gone too 
far. But pride would not allow her to alter her conduct, still less to 
ask forgiveness. 

My husband went to the business with a right good will. Not a 
moment did he waste. He rounded up the Queen's household and 
carted them, furious and showing it, from Whitehall to Somerset 
House. Susan, in attendance upon her mistress, told me the story 
with some pleasure. 

'The little fool,' and by that she meant the Queen, 'flung herself 
upon the St. Georges woman and kissed her again and again. And, 
when it came to parting with the de Chevreuse, it was the same 
story! She held the woman with one hand and beat off the King 
with the other. He endured it with patience; his father would have 
had her in the Tower for less! And then, more gentle than she 
deserved, he put her aside and he drove the two women before him 
and went out and locked the door behind him. 

'You should have seen her! What price royal pride then? She 
flew to the door like a wild cat and shook and rattled it. She rushed 
to the window and saw the coaches drawing from the courtyard. 
At that, she beat upon the panes with her fists. Such delicate wrists, 
you wouldn't think them capable! But they broke the glass and she 
thrust them through, so that the blood ran down upon her gown; 
and, all the time, she put up her hands to her face, weeping and 
crying out Adieu, adieu, and her cheeks ran blood and tears.* 

Poor child! She had brought it upon herself; but her punish- 
ment was dire. Friends torn from her; and Buckingham, hated 
Buckingham, directing the whole affair. 

There was no gentleness in the King when he appeared at 
Somerset House; but in spite of his anger he was just; generous, 
even. All their wages were paid for a full year; and there were 
presents for those the Queen held dear Mamie de St. Georges did 
better than she had dared hope; and the de Chevreuse, likewise. 

But nothing could satisfy the foreigners! They were always 
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protesting love for the Queen, but all that was forgotten now. They 
burst through room after room of Denmark House, laying hands on 
all they could find jewels, gowns, shoes, shifts, furs, all carried off. 

Nothing left 

'Nothing but the gown she stands up in!' Susan threw back her 
head and laughed. 'Now let her see what they're worth, these fine 
friends of hers! Good riddance to the foreigners, say I! Mischief- 
makers all, and greedy as the devil!' 

In Whitehall the Queen wandered desolate and my heart 
ached for her. This day's work would leave a long, long wounding. 
But child though she was, and friendless, she wasted no time in 
tears. She would no longer endure this cruel country, she declared; 
she would return to France, to France where she was loved and 
honoured, the delight and darling of the whole court. 

Darling of the French court she had been; but a Queen running 
away from her husband and causing untold trouble is quite 
another matter. She would receive no welcome in France and my 
husband knew it. But for all that he encouraged her. For still he 
feared that Charles might fall in love with the charming girl whose 
worst faults were a proud spirit and a quick tongue. 

'You have over-much to endure,' he kept telling her, % Buck- 
ingham, say so. And I will take you home; I, myself!' 

And it was a promise he intended to fulfil So he would kill two 
birds with one stone for he hankered still after the Queen of 
France. I knew it, I, hearing her name breathed into the dark night 
as he lay sleeping or waking. 

But, most fortunately, before anything could come of the 
matter it had reached the King of France. Horrified by the 
threatened scandal a double scandal; enraged with my husband 
as if his rage were not already sufficient, he sent at once to the 
Queen of England bidding her behave; and the Marshal the due de 
Bassompierre, to see that she did. 

A wise choice. No-one else could have handled the angry, 
excitable little Queen and even he did not find it easy. He was 
debonair and he was handsome not unlike my husband in looks, 
although my husband was handsomer by far. But, if they were not 
unlike in looks, in character they were very different. De Bassom- 
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pierre was calm where my husband was hot; reasonable where my 
husband was passionate; tactful where my husband was blunt, rude, 
even. And he had a firmness my husband lacked; a firmness well- 
hid beneath his charm. 

But the King had had enough of the Queen and her foreigners. 

The interview began badly. "So you have coine to start a war!* 
the King said, contemptuous, and wasted no time in greeting. 

'Sir,' the marshal answered, very quiet, 1 am no herald to 
declare war, but a marshal of France to make it when it is 
declared/ He stopped, my husband said, to let the threat sink in. 
'But, sir, this is no question of war nor of any great thing. It is the 
small matter of the Queen's attendants; and that, sir, you are in 
honour bound to grant.' 

'Let no man question my honour 1 / the King cried out. 'What 
my honour is pledged to do, shall be done/ 

*Of that, sir, I am very sure,' the marshal said, all grave courtesy; 
and, at that moment, it seemed the two would come to terms. 

'And that I was afraid of,' my husband told me, smiling. *So I 
flung myself between them, crying out, Here I am, come to make 
peace I 

1 interrupted at the right moment but not for our friend 
from France. If looks could kill fd be a dead man now! He was 
furious. He pulled off his hat to show he no longer talked as an 
ambassador and the Bong dismissed him. The marshal's livid with 
rage but Charles is delighted!' And he chuckled like a schoolboy. 
He cared not a whit, this husband of mine, that this might be a 
straw to blow in the direction of war. He wanted war. If he could 
not go to France, a friend, he would go an enemy. Friend or 
enemy, to France he would go to look once more upon his Queen, 

There are those that question, even now, whether he ever 
believed he would enjoy his mistress she was, after all, the Queen 
of France. But I say, Yes. She had her strings of lovers; and who 
worthier of a Queen than great Buckingham, the most glorious 
man in Christendom? 

But, the thing I ask myself and still must ask is not whether, 
given the chance, she would ever admit him to her bed but whether 
he truly loved her. And I think the answer is No. He was taken in 
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the net of that pale hair and those strange eyes. I think she spurred his 
desire because she was out of his reach the French King had seen 
to it! And because she was a Queen. And because she was beautiful. 
I think he took a romantic fancy for love and none the less hurtful 
for that! For it was the pain of unfulfilled romance that blinded 
him to honour and to justice . . . and to me. 

There was no more romance in his love for me, though once he 
had carried me from my home; nor could I expect it I was no 
longer out of his reach. But he loved me kindly; he cherished me 
as the mother of his children and as a true friend. Pursue women he 
did, but he never failed in kindness to me his poor Kate, so often 
neglected but never quite forgot. Let me be patient and he would 
corne home to my heart again. 

These days I had another source of comfort an unexpected 
one. My husband's mother and I were drawing together in friend- 
ship. I knew her for what she was untruthful and greedy; yet I 
knew her to be truly religious with a certain harsh justice in her. 
Me, she had always liked, paying in spite of her Villiers pride 
respect for the family from which I am sprung. And she pitied me 
that I had lost my son; and for my heartbreak concerning my 
husband. 

'My son is riding for a fall!' she said one day and fetched up a 
sigh from the depths of her heart. 'The Commons hate him; pray 
God the King's love save him!' 

'Rather pray God for a fall!' I cried out, passionate. Anything 
that brings him home I pray for with all my heart/ 

'Can a good wife desire her husband's fall?' she asked very sharp; 
but her eyes were not unkind. 

4 Yes!' I said. 'For what is life worth with hatred and bitter 
enemies all about us? And give him his head there'll be more 
hatred, more enemies, many, many more! Even now he's preparing 
his armies for France. And why? For the sake of a woman's green 
eyes!' 

She said, 'War with France he longs for; and war with France 

he'll have. But not for any woman's green eyes. Would to God it 

were for so small a thing! No. He fights to win hearts back to him 

again Leader of the Protestants of Christendom, that's how he sees 
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himself! But God, I think, will not allow it. God is not mocked. 
He will not allow His ancient Faith to be trampled in the mud. I 
know it; and I tremble for my son.' 

But still I cried out that it was the Queen, the Queen of France. 
'His passion burns him like a fire. He starves for the sight of her. I 
tell you he cries out her name in his sleep/ 

'Have no fear, she's a Queen.* 

'And he's a King, a King of men! Queen she may be but 
she's a woman and a light one. Oh, it isn't only because he means 
to enjoy her that I grieve. That's happened with other women 
and still I survive. But suppose he gets to Paris; and suppose 
they manage to meet? And suppose Richelieu allows it, con- 
trives it, even, to take them in a trap? And suppose my lord is 
. . . murdered? Murdered, my sweet lord!* And I beat my hands 
together. 

'Sweet Virgin forbid!' She crossed herself. 'Yet you would 
survive it you're tougher than you think. Especially ' she sent 
me a meaning look, 'now that you carry a child. Oh,' and she 
laughed, *I know the signs or should do by now. But if you choose 
to hold your tongue, why so will I! But * she put out a hand and 
touched mine, 'put the thing you fear out of your mind. My son 
will never be taken together with the Queen of France. He will 
never set foot in France again; the French King has sworn it' 

And so the slow days passed and my heart was more at rest. For 
the moment there was nothing to fear from Parliament; there was 
no Parliament the King had dissolved it. And I was quiet, also, 
on Fran's account. She had not been found; and I began to believe 
she never would. There was always someone somewhere, some- 
time, ready to help her. Maybe she had already fled the country. I 
prayed it might be so. 

Things were a little easier between the King and the Queen. 
There was still no kindness Buckingham had seen to that! But 
there was less bitterness de Bassompierre had not been idle. 

Of my husband I saw little; he was forever busy about prepara- 
tions for war. Oh, he didn't call it war I he called it help for God's 
Cause; and he wasn't finding it easy. For Parliament, having no 
existence, could vote no money; and, had it been summoned, it 
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wouldn't have given a single penny. And, on the streets, those that 
had once hailed him hero, now hated him. Let them but catch sight 
of his coach, and they pursued him with stones; and with names 
more hurtful than stones. 

And, bitterer against him than Parliament, bitterer than the 
mobs in the street the Army and the Navy. Their anger was 
concentrated into a poisonous, ever-growing cancer. And, God 
help us, with reason! In rags, barefoot and penniless, their wages 
long unpaid, soldiers and sailors had been pressed into service. 
Service for the Duke's war. Not the King's war, but the Dukes war, 
the Duke's. That was the way they saw it. Riddled with disease, 
windy with hunger, helpless and hopeless, they had reason to hate 
him. 

If harm come to him,' I told his mother once, *it will come 
from the Army or the Navy/ 

'First it's the Cardinal of France, then it's the Army or the 
Navy. You fear too much!' she said, very brisk. 'It's your condi- 
tion.' But I saw the fear in her eyes. 

Well, we had good cause to fear, she and I. 

Once I was riding with him when, from all directions, men 
came pouring, ragged men and very desperate. A mob of sailors it 
was, all crazy with their wrongs. And for that they blamed not 
Parliament but Buckingham, not knowing that time and time again 
he had dipped into his own pocket for such scant wages as some had 
received. 

Ugly and very dangerous. But he called to the coachman to 
stop. He might have been pardoned for driving on; they would 
have scattered fast enough! But it was a thing he could not do. He 
was a man without fear for himself; yet he respected the lives of 
others when he saw those others before his eyes. For here is a 
strange thing! He would cheerfully plan the death of thousands he 
had never seen; yet, let him behold the humblest facing death, and, 
as he was to show and more than once, he would risk his own life to 
save him. 

But if he was without fear, I was not. There I sat sick with terror 
for him and for the child I carried; yet, lest I shame him, I sat 
upright, making my mouth to smile. 
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He threw up a window and, all good fellowship, called out that 
he would see them in the afternoon at Wallingford House, if we 
might pass now, 'your business being with me, friends, and not 
with my lady'. 

They let him pass at that; but there was no comfort in it for me. 
'What can you give them this afternoon that you cannot give them 
now?' I asked. 

'Worry when the time comes!' he said. 

So we turned in at the courtyard of our house and out again 
by the Watergate we went, and down the river as far as Whitehall; 
and there we took a hackney for Burleigh and so we escaped that 
time. 

Blame him for deceiving those that trusted him, if you must. 
But blame Parliament, also, that had granted him no money. 
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was my husband with a war on his hands and no money 
JL to pay for it. France was the enemy; yet, Monsieur the Marshal 
de Bassompierre being about to depart, the King requested that we 
give a farewell feast in his honour. 

So, once again dust sheets were taken off the furniture at York 
House, armies of servants set about cleaning and polishing and 
Master Ben Jonson requested to write a masque. And for this 
masque Master Inigo Jones, that spendthrift, designed the 
machinery; and Gerbier came from Paris bringing with him 
several score of costumes. 

At table high above the others and a wide space of floor between, 
sat the guests of honour the Kong, the Queen, the Marshal and 
the French ambassador. I stood in my place behind the Queen, 
my face all drawn with my pregnancy, and weighed down by my 
gown. It was of cloth-of-gold, by my husband's command, and 
God knows the trouble I had coaxing it from the merchants. 
Behind the King niy husband stood; and \ caught my breath, so 
handsome he was "with the powdering of grey in his dark hair to 
lend an added grace, and the clear red-and-white of his colouring 
brilliant against the black velvet suit a-glitter with diamonds. And I 
wondered he could endure this casting away of money he should 
have set aside for our children that might soon be fatherless; a man 
on the eve of war should remember such things. 

But such thoughts were far from his mind. Forgotten the war, 
the hungry Army, the disease-ridden Navy; forgotten the angers 
against him, both public and private. Forgotten all unpleasant 
things where he stood smiling his delight. 
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On and on music playing, dancers offering dishes, offering 
wines, guests eating, drinking . . . and I standing in my place and 
smiling, and hardly able to support the weight of my gown and 
wondering, wretchedly, how much this would cost, and who, in 
the name of God, would foot the bill! 



My husband and the King were preparing for war; but even 
they must wait their opportunity. They could not attack without 
excuse; and that excuse was soon to come. 

England was pledged to the Protestant league; my husband 
having gone to the Hague for that purpose. One of the main objects 
of the league was to help the Protestants of France rebellious 
subjects, but groaning, none the less, beneath the French Bang's 
heel. 

So far nothing had been done; and they had borne themselves 
with what patience they might; now, unable to endure more, they 
sent imploring us for the promised help and at once. 

It was the chance for which my husband had waited! Now, 
after the shame of Cadiz, he would show himself once more most 
glorious victorious admiral, leader of the Protestants. But I am a 
simple woman; and I did not see it that way at all! 

'Why should we fight to help rebellious subjects against their 
King?' I asked Olive Porter. 

'This is Buckingham's chance and he must take it. He knows 
we ]l as you must know, Kate that much of the anger against 
him is because . .' she paused, "of his kindness to the Catholic 
Faith.' 

"The true Faith/ I said, very quick. 

'Such a theology does not become you you've been received 
into the English Church; but they don't like him the better for that! 
Nor do they relish it that his mother has turned Papist and bis 
brother Purbeck, also. And they say you know how people talk- 
that he intends to join the rest of his family, Buckingham himself P 

'They say untrue more's the pity!' I flashed out. 

'Hush!' she said and took a quick look round, 'You'd best keep 
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your opinion to yourself! There'll be enough trouble without that 
soon enough the details of the Queen's marriage treaty are 
beginning to leak out. And who will bear the blame for it? The one 
that arranged it and that's your husband, Kate. He must fight 
now; must show himself a firm Protestant. It's the only way to 
wipe his slate clean.' 

I could say no more. His mother had said just this thing. She 
had not approved; but, grudging, she had understood his necessity. 
And, in my heart, I understood better than either of them. Popu- 
larity was the breath of life to him. Let him pretend scorn of the 
common herd, their hatred made his life bitter. War against French 
Catholics so he returned conqueror would win back the 
people's love, give back his shining glory, avenge him upon the 
proud King of France and his prouder Cardinal; it would bring 
him to his love again. 

To see his Queen again. That desire outweighed all others. He 
longed for the love of the people; he knew that failure, now, must 
add to the hatred against him yet it was a risk he must take. Though 
he plunged not England, alone, but all Christendom into war, still 
he must see his Queen again. When he desired a thing, then 
commonsense, duty and truth were thrown overboard. He might 
fight against the thing he desired, yet in the end it mastered him. 
But this desire he did not even try to fight; it had mastered him 
long ago. 

But the King? Why did the King stand with my lord in this, 
stand against his Parliament and his people? Because whatever 
seemed good to his beloved Steenie, seemed good to him also. The 
King was a simple man. 

And so the preparations went on; and all the time my fears 
grew. I cared little enough, now, that he might sleep with the 
French coquette. There was but one thought in my mind and one 
only the Cardinal would take him by cunning; he would die in 
France, no hero's death, but like a rat in a trap. 

'You must stop him/ I cried out to his mother, 'only you can 
doit!' 

If a man listen not to the voice of God, how shall he listen to his 
mother? Do you think God is willing that my son help the enemies 
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of the true Faith, my son in whose ear He has whispered? My son 
has heard that whisper and dare not obey. No, he chooses rather 
to call himself Leader of the Protestants? And her mouth was bitter 
about the words. 'He puts the King's love and his own ambitions 
before the love of God!' 

It was the first time she had declared herself against him. How 
could I not take it as an omen? She said, smiling out of a bitter 
mouth, * A man may be deaf to his mother. But a wife's another 
matter ... a wife with child! Try, try you!' 

But desperate though I was, I could not bring myself as 
malefactors do to plead my belly. 

I went back to Burleigh and my father with me; and even there 
gossip followed us. First it was the old, old story of rotten ships and 
sick and starving men. *Do they expect one man to pay the Army, 
pay the Navy, feed them, clothe them from his own pocket?* I 
cried out. 'Is he to conjure a new Fleet out of the air?' 

'He's lost too many ships,' my father said. 'The people don't 
forget Cadiz. But there's more to add to the tale. Buckingham 
travels grander than any King! Carpenters make stalls for his oxen 
and for his milch cows; and they make pens for his poultry. 
Whoever goes hungry they say it everywhere it will not be 
Buckingham. And there are stables aboard also; his horses are 
better housed than his men, better fed; they say that, too!' 

'Must we believe all we hear?' I asked, passionate. 

He looked grave and said no more. 

I was frightened and bitterly unhappy. I must, after all, plead 
my belly, cry mercy for the child I carried; remind him how short 
the time since our son had died; beseech him to stay at home until 
the child was born. 

I left Burleigh; but there was little I could do. About the coming 
child he was delighted; but I could not move him. 'Would you 
have my son ashamed of his father? What would he think, being 
grown, if his father stayed at home to hold his mother's hand and 
let the fighting go by? Childbearing is woman's work; play your 
part and I'll play mine. YouVe put me in good heart and I'll be 
back again before the boy is bom/ For he never doubted but that 
it would be a boy. 
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Here In London, tongues dropping fresh poison added to my 
misery. My heart was heavier than the child I carried when I went 
to Whitehall to see my husband's mother. 

'They're saying everywhere it's as though Buckingham goes 
not to war but to some fine tournament/ I told her. 'And who can 
blame them, seeing the fine, light armour he carries? And his 
richest suits are packed; and the state-coach goes with him! What 
need of coach on the battlefield? And he takes his trumpeters, and 
other musicians besides, as though he goes not to war but on an 
embassy or a marriage journey 

I stopped, hand to my mouth. That was exactly what he had in 
mind! A marriage journey to his mistress. He would go to her 
victorious, he could not doubt it! Glorious he would go to Paris 
and let the French King and his Cardinal try to stop him! He was 
like a child that, taken by a rainbow, sees not the precipice at his 
feet. 

And, all my fears sweeping upon me, I cried out, 'It will be 
his death ... his death!' And like any man drowning beneath the 
sea, stretched out my hands for help. 

She took them and held them. 'Hush,' she said, *oh, hush; you'll 
do yourself an injury!' 

'Then talk to him. You must talk to him, make him listen!' 
She shook her head. 

'He's never refused you anything!' I cried out all wild with 
despair. 

'He refuses now!' And her lips were pinched. 'As a good 
Catholic I abominate the whole affair; and I have told him so. Yet, 
for your sake, I will try again, speaking this time not of God for 
that is in his own conscience; nor yet as a mother entitled to his 
obedience. But I will speak as your own mother might speak. 
There are times when a man should stay at home and so I shall tell 
him. You cry aloud for your heir, I shall say. You do your pleasur- 
able part in that business and leave the burden to your wife. Breed- 
ing and bearing she is ever alone!' She paused; she said, very gentle, 
"Daughter, you have married a most glorious man; you love him 
and should be happy ... yet you are not happy. And this I shall tell 
him, speaking for you that will never speak for yourself.' 
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Tilings had not always been easy between us. Now she had 
purged away the last of that distrust. I lifted her hand and kissed it. 



She had won. 'He has promised/ she told me, her hard face wet 
with tears. 'He has promised not to go P 

'God be praised and His Sweet Mother also!' I said; and my 
heart was at rest. 

I should have known better. I should have known we could not 
keep him from his glory and his Queen. I should never have trusted 
to his kindness that, to spare me present pain, promised the thing he 
could not do and left me to despair. 

But for a little while I lived in my fool's paradise. I had my 
husband's word. 

Susan was always running with her tales; it was a scratching 
kitten's way she had. 

'They say my brother's state cabin is a wonder to behold! The 
panels are all gilded with fine gold and the floor is covered with a 
silk carpet worth a King's ransom. And there are hangings of 
yellow satin/ And when I paid no heed, said sharply, 'Yellow! The 
French Queen's colour!* 

And still I said nothing; I had nothing to fear. 

'And at one end, curtains of cloth-of-gold/ she sent me a 
sidelong look. 'And, behind those curtains what?' 

*A prie-dieu, maybe.' 

She nodded. 'But not for God. For a goddess. There's a picture, 
lifesize, so they say a picture of Madam Queen Anne; and candles 
burning before it. Candles burning before his saint!' And she 
giggled. 

'Foolish to believe it!' And I was actually smiling. 

'More foolish not to believe it!* And she giggled again. 

But still I did not believe it. He might well carry her picture 
with him if he sailed. But he was not sailing; he was not sailing. 

June came in and ran her fair course. At the end of the month 
the Fleet was to sail and we gave a good luck supper at York House. 
This time I did not grudge the cost; it was a thanksgiving that 1 
kept my love at home. 
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The King came together with the Queen. There was still the 
show of friendship between them but they were clearly unhappy. 
She had the defiant look of a child that is punished and knows the 
reason and can yet do no other. He had the cold controlled look 
usual with him and made no attempt at anything kinder. He did 
not speak to her save when he must; and then in a pinched and 
formal manner. 

As always, supper was followed by a masque; and my husband 
danced the chief part the Victor, with Fame on his one hand and 
Truth on the other ... and at his heels the dogs of Envy snarling. 

'Truth!' said my mother-in-law, coming to my chamber later 
that night. 'There's one truth about that masque and one only the 
dogs of Envy yapping at his feet. Daughter, I am afraid; I am afraid 
for my son. For look! The men must fight barefoot, their bellies 
rumbling with hunger there's neither food enough, nor physic 
nor surgeons. Nothing! Yet even then God could give the victory, 
if He desire ... but my son fights against God. This will be worse 
than Cadiz, you will see! Daughter, daughter, I fear for our good 
luck ... it has lasted overlong.' 

'There's no ill-luck nor can be,' I said, 'as long as Buckingham's 
safe. And safe he is we have his promise.' And so stupid I was, so 
greedy of my dear lord's safety, that I thought not at all of those 
poor wretches that could not stay at home. Though afterwards I 
remembered ... I remembered with tears. 



The Fleet had sailed. And my husband with it. 

July twenty-seventh; a cold, grey morning and the sky weeping 
like my own heart. He had sailed. And yet I could not believe him 
gone, could not believe he would break his pledged word. He had 
gone a little way with the Fleet; he would be home again soon. He 
had promised. All that day I waited and all the night; and all the 
next day and night. 

And on the third day I heard. 

The Fleet was on the high seas my husband leading. And the 
ensign at his mast's head flying in the breeze, flying the black-and- 
yellow ensign of the French Queen. 
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I thought then I must die of grief and shame. Flying the French 
whore's flag and never a thought of his country nor of me nor of 
his pledged word. Honour, all, all lost! 

And I remembered what his mother had said, how all my life I 
had borne my children alone. And I remembered how two Bangs 
had taken him from me so that I must, like a beggar, pick up the 
scraps the old man left; and from the young one there was not even 
that! For once I must speak. 

Now, as I sit here, come to a quiet harbour at the last, I arn 
shaken still by the pain of that writing. 

I am the unf ortunest of all women, that even when I am with 
child I must have so much cause of sorrow as to have you go 
from me. But I never had so great a cause of grief as now. God 
of His mercy give me patience. If I were sure that my soul would 
be well, I could wish myself out of this miserable world, for till 
then I shall not be happy . . . 

And I remember how I put my head down upon my arms and 
wept and the tears fell blistering upon my paper. But it was useless 
to weep now, useless . . . and I took up my pen again. 

Now I will no more write to hope you do not go, but must 
betake myself to my prayers for your safe and prosperous 
journey and for your quick return. But never while I live will 
I trust you again. . . . 

I wonder why you sent me word that you would see me 
shortly to put me in new hopes. I pray God never woman may 
love man as I have done you; and that none may feel that which 
I have done for you . . . 

And I remembered how, when he had been in Spain and I had 
heard the stories of his women, I had ail-but fallen into a con- 
sumption and I added: 

. . . and I pray God send me wise not to hurt myself with 
grieving. 
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I finished my letter and signed it; and now, having spoke my 
heart's bitterness, some gentleness came back to me and I remem- 
bered all the love there had been between us two and my pride in 
his glory and my joy in his kindness, and how loving a father he 
was to my little Moll. And though I would not scratch out a word 
I had written, I added a postscript 

... Be not angry with me for writing this, my heart is so full. I 
would to Jesus there were any way in the world to put you off 
your journey with your murderers. If any pains or suffering of 
mine could do it, I were a most happy woman. But you have 
sent yourself and made me miserable. God forgive you for it. 

Afterwards and not so long afterwards I saw my letter again. 
It lay in a pocket of his service doublet; it must have lain above his 
heart. It was stiffened with water and rough with sand. But the 
writing was clear; it was clear enough to break the heart. 
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I WE NT back to Burleigh to await the birth of my child; and to 
hide the wound to my heart and to my pride. I thought often of 
my letter, wishing the thing undone. All our life together I had kept 
my tongue from reproaches; now I had spoilt the kindness between 
us with bitter words. 

My lord's mother came down to visit me. When she spoke of 
him her mouth took on a bitterness he had gone to help the 
enemies of God. And so doing, had deceived her, cast off her 
authority, broken the bond between them. 

She showed me a copy of a letter she had sent him. 

. . . you told me that you went to make peace, but it was not 
from your heart. This is not the way to embroil a whole 
Christian world in war and then to declare it for religion and 
make God a party to these woeful affairs, so far from God as 
light from darkness. 

God has blessed you with a virtuous wife and a sweet 
daughter; and with another son, I hope if you do not destroy 
it by the way you take. Your wife cannot believe a word you 
speak, you have so much deceived her. . . . 

'Would to God neither of us had written. I think my heart is 
broken,' I said. 

It isn't so easy to break a heart,' she said, very quick. 'Would 
that it were for then there's an end to living. The hard heart, not 
the broken heart, is life's burden.* 

My body was heavy, my heart heavier still. Beneath their 
weight time seemed not to move. 
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And then, when I could least endure it the blow fell. 

Fran had been found. 

The Villiers' hounds had hunted her down; and once more she 
was under lock and key. Not this time with kind Alderman 
Barkham but with a sour man whose name I disremember. 

'Had my son been home/ his mother said, 'she had been lodged 
In gaol. Well, she must stay where she is until he return we'll see 
to it there's no escape!' 

In this dreary time my husband away and in danger; Fran 
found and in danger my own solace was Moll. There never was, 
I believe, so endearing a child. You may smile at this, judging it to 
be a mother's way so to think. But, indeed, she was a child to win 
all hearts with her pretty face and the quick shining way she had, so 
that even those that hated my husband could not resist her charm. I 
have seen the Queen herself that loved no Villiers kneel, her 
dark head close to the child's bright one, and a look of longing on 
her face. The prettiest Lady Mary in England, old King James used to 
call Moll; and I called her the.sweetest. 

She would walk with me, suiting her five years to my heavy 
gait; and it was not easy for her that was quick in every movement, 
and light as though she belonged not entirely to this world. My 
fairy child. No wonder her father called her that! Yet she was 
no changeling but a sweet and human child with a will all her 
own. 

Sometimes I talked to her of the child that was to come and she 
was very eager in the matter. But once she said, 'Shall we put this 
pretty brother in a box, too, and send him to God?' I could not 
speak at that; but my face must have frightened her, for she backed 
a step and ran; and it was some time before I could coax her to me 
again. 

Walking and talking with Moll, longing for my husband and 
fearing for Fran, the slow days passed. 

The twenty-seventh day of June, the Fleet close on one 
hundred ships had left for La Rochelle with ten thousand men. 

November the eleventh, the Fleet returned utterly beaten. Of 
the ten thousand, less than a third came home. Sick men most of 
them, that died as they were being carried ashore; or else in the 
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houses upon which they had been forced; or in the streets as they 
walked spreading the sickness everywhere. And those poor souls 
that yet lived, went hungry and ail-but naked for lack of their 
wages; nor was the money due to them that died given to their 
wives or to their mothers or to their children. There was none to 
give. 

Defeat, cowardice, mismanagement that was aH the country 
could see. 

Perfect courage, perfect behaviour; a great general hampered 
by lack of everything he should have expected that was all the 
King could see. 

Between those extremes the truth lies. It was hard then to 
separate true fcom false; but with time the mixture settles, the 
crystals form and one can see the shape. And the truth is this. My 
husband, gallant gentleman, brave above the common run, accom- 
plished with every grace, was no general. A soldier, yes; a general, 
no. And there's the thing in a nutshell. As a boy he had not learned 
in books the commonest facts, having no patience to learn. And 
from life he had not patience to learn, neither. He sailed for La 
Rochelle ignorant of the arts of war. 

Ignoring the poverty of his equipment and the mutinous, 
monotonous anger of his men, he sailed like a schoolboy on a jaunt. 
There was, I think, never in this world, such a romantic! There he 
went, the French Queen's ensign at his prow, trumpets shrilling, 
sails spread to the wind. 

And then, clear of the harbour and out upon the open sea, 
what does he espy but five French privateers! Like a terrier after a 
rat Rochelle for the moment forgot he's on the chase. Five 
days wasted; five precious days. And worse to come! The attack 
on Rochelle was to be sudden and secret; now it was secret no 
longer. Richelieu had heard; and Richelieu had acted. 

So, instead of coming in quietly at night and relieving the 
city according to plan, we found a great army drawn up on the 
beach. 

A tremendous battle before we got anywhere near the fortress. 
Waste of men, of horses, of such equipment as we had. Waste of 
everything! 
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'Some of the regiments refused to fight; suicide, they said!' My 
father looked up from the letter he was reading. 'They had to be 
driven on by our own cavalry. You can imagine what happened!' 

Yes, I could imagine it; the unwilling, frightened men trampled 
beneath the oncoming horses, or driven into the sea. I could see the 
mad confusion, hear the cries of broken men going up to the sky. 

'But for Burroughs,' my father went on, 'they would have died 
beneath the horses or in the sea, every man jack of them, before 
ever they reached Rochelle. Burroughs didn't wait for orders; he 
opened fire from the ships. Second in command, but he gave the 
orders that sent the Frenchmen running. 5 

Another man had plucked victory from the slaughter not 
Buckingham; not Buckingham, General and Admiral, Supreme 
Commander. 

I tried to speak. I said at last, and could not meet my father's 
eyes, 'But we won.' 

He said nothing but the answer was clear in his silence. We 
won . . . a battle that should never have been fought. 



I could no longer endure to wait at Burleigh. My father 
returned with me to London and, hourly, the messengers rode in. I 
remember seeking him out with a piece of news I had just received. 
Here was something, I thought, that showed my husband's quality. 
Fool, Kate! 

'The enemy asked permission to carry their wounded down to 
the coast in safety and ' 

'Tscha!' my father interrupted, impatient. 'Your husband 
behaves as though he plays at war. I think he's lost his wits entirely. 
Listen to this! He grants permission; but that isn't enough, by no 
means enough! There must be the gesture, the grand gesture. So 
he sends them in his own yacht with musicians to soothe them on 
their journey. His own yacht; his own musicians! Would he do 
that for his own men?* 

I bowed my head to that. My father was right. I saw it now. 
Fool Kate, indeed! 
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And that was the beginning of all the absurd courtesies between 
the two generals, as though it was, indeed, a game they played out 
and not a war in which the stakes were men's lives and a nation's 
honour. First it was letters all elegant with compliments, then it 
was presents continually passing between them. 

'Buckingham sends Toiras a dozen melons and may they give 
him the bellyache! Toiras sends Buckingham six bottles of orange- 
flower water and a dozen jars of Cyprus powder. Cyprus powder! 
It's gunpowder that's needed!' My father snorted like the old war- 
horse he was. 'Your son, Madam, plays the fool!' 

'And Toiras?' she asked quick and angry. 

*Plays at playing the fool. He'll put an end to this nonsense 
when it suits him.' 

'Maybe my son will do the same!' she said, sour. 

'Not he! Or not till it's too late. Your son's no general, Madam, 
and that's the truth of it! Well,' and he sighed, speaking now more 
gently, 'how can any one man learn all the trades Buckingham 
plies? And when could he have learned them a man but five years 
from thirty?' 

'Five years from forty,' I reminded him. 'And he has gifts no 
man can learn and courage is one of them. He's in the trenches. 
Himself in the trenches along with the men. His courage, at least, 
you cannot deny!' 

'There's some call it rashness/ he said; but he said it 
gently. 

'There's some mocked Christ on the cross!' I told him. 

Courage. It was courage, not rashness. For courage is a steady- 
burning fire; rashness flares in an instant and, in an instant, is gone. 
Rashness would never have outlasted his determination to share the 
pains and hazards of his men. And because of these pains, these 
hazards, I could not sleep at night. I wrote imploring him not to 
adventure himself where no general had ventured before; I tried to 
prick him with his own pride . . . it does not belong to a general to 
walk the trenches. But it was useless. In the actual fighting his pride 
was to share with the men. Forgotten the musicians and the gold- 
hung state-room, forgotten the animals in their stalls that had 
caused so much anger. 
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He sleeps in a tent like his men or on the bare ground; he 
eats the same food when they do, goes without it when they do. 
He shares all their discomforts, all their dangers. The lord 
general is in all business the first in person and in danger . . , 

so Captain Apsiey wrote to the King. 

'Surely they won't forget it/ I told my father, 'the men with 
whom he sleeps on the cold ground, whose hardships he lightens 
with that laughing courage of his. Do you doubt now but this is 
courage?* 

'It is courage,' he said. And then he said, all unwilling, 'But 
courage is not enough. A general needs foresight to plan before 
ever he takes the field. Child . . . there's neither bread nor beer for 
the men. Wheat, wheat only and that rotten with rain. And wine 
thin sour stuff our English can't stomach; it doesn't fill the belly 
except with acid. Bread and beer on those a man can fight when 
other things lack.' 

Bread and beer. When my husband should have thought of those, 
his mind was set on other things ... on masques of victory and 
candles before a shrine. 



My lord had won his first battle that needless battle where the 
loss was more than gain; but still a victory. For four days thereafter 
he did nothing. 

*Why didn't Buckingham follow up this victory dear- 
bought as it was!' my father cried out, beating fist upon palm. 
'Doesn't he know it should be followed by immediate attack?* 

He was silent awhile. Then, unable to contain himself, burst out, 
'Buckingham behaves as though he dances in one of his accursed 
ballets! The bowing and the scraping, the doffing of hats, the 
advances and the retreats. Content to go on for ever, so it seems. 
But not so Toiras. Mark me, daughter, I have said it before and I 
say it again. Not Toiras. There's a hardheaded Frenchman that will 
drop play-acting when the hour strikes . . . and it cannot be long 
striking.' 
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My father blamed him; and all England blamed him. Yet he 
was acting under instructions from home and could do no other. 
He was to enquire whether he and his armies would be welcome in 
La Rochelle and four days he awaited his answer. Within the 
fortress they were desperate for food; more desperate for water. 
They could not feed extra mouths. The English were not welcome. 

And now you may blame my husband if you will. For now he 
did disobey his orders. If the Rochellais were unwelcoming, he was 
to return home the Army at once; himself with the Fleet by way 
of Bordeaux, to rescue some wine-ships the French had stolen. But, 
the Queen of France's lover had no mind for such piddling business. 
Had he fitted up the goddess in her shrine to rescue wine-ships, he, 
a knight bound to adventure of high chivalry! 

Bordeaux was not for him. He marched, instead, for St. Martin 
to starve the enemy out a long and bitter siege. Within the 
fortress women and children, and old folk, too, were driven out at 
the whip's end to die of hunger driven by their own country- 
men; though it pleased Richelieu to pin the blame upon my 
husband, Richelieu trumpeting his lie throughout Christendom. 

But the plain truth is there was not enough food in the 
fortress for those that must defend it. The Frenchmen themselves 
drove away the useless mouths. 

Nor was it easy for our own men, outside the fortress, in the 
summer heat and dust; and the rivers dried to a muddy trickle. And 
so the dusty, rainless days dragged on; until the enemy, unable to 
hold out longer, sued for peace. 

I walked by the river at Wallingford House, heavy with the 
burden of my child and glad of my burden; and gladder still that 
the enemy must lay down their arms. Victory for Buckingham. 
Justification that he had disobeyed his orders. Praise and glory. 

And then, suddenly, the tables were turned! 

On the very eve of surrender, foodships slipped through the 
dark night; small narrow ships, sliding like fish, noiseless through 
our Fleet. 

'An old trick!' my father said. 'And one hard to bring off if 
the Fleet's on the watch. Buckingham should have foreseen this. 
He's supreme commander, not a green lieutenant!* 
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'What use foresight without the strength to back it?' I cried out. 
'Can men fight all day and watch all night? He's asked for reinforce- 
ments, asked and asked again; and he was promised, how many 
times promised! But the men never came . . . they never came!' 

But that was only half the story; I knew that well, though my 
father made no answer. My husband should have done better with 
the men he had they said so everywhere. 

But worse was to come. 

'To attack St. Martin and not to occupy the empty fort at his 
back!' My father shook his head. 'He should have done it; and he 
could have done it he had men enough for that! But he was 
content to leave it. To leave his back exposed. The rawest recruit 
could have told him better! Well then, as you might expect, enemy 
reinforcements swarm into the empty fort and there's our men in 
a trap!' 

It's early days to talk of failure/ my lady his mother said, tight- 
lipped. 'You have yet my son's courage to reckon with! From each 
disaster it rises higher. He threw himself upon the fortress again and 
again himself the foremost.' 

'What good courage when your scaling-ladders are too short?' 
my father asked, impatient. 'Your son, Madam, may fight like a 
hero in an old tale, but it's the man with commonsense wins the 
day. All his courage can't hide the fact that he let himself be caught 
between two armies.' 

He was harsh; but he was right. 

Retreat. Retreat for our armies all that was left. And the 
name Buckingham on all tongues not as he had hoped, but with 
mockery and with curses. 

These days I kept my room, unable to look into faces grim with 
disaster, bitter with anger. And all the time I remembered the 
things they said against him. And I would beat my hands together 
in the empty room asking what great man made never his mistakes? 
And my heart would cry out asking how the country had stood by 
him? He asked for reinforcements, asked and asked. For the enemy, 
relief thousands strong; for him nothing; nothing, ever. And I 
would think of him staring over the empty water and never 
a sail. Staring and waiting . . . and hoping. Yet when all was 
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over they called him coward and wrote their dirty songs about 
him. 

These days, walking my lonely room, I would hear the messen- 
gers ride in and I would begin to shake; and so would stand, 
shaking, until my father sought me out. For news was bad; always 
bad. The retreat from St. Martin was but the beginning of the 
longer, bloodier, final retreat. 

Toiras, no longer the dear brother-in-arms, the pattern of 
Christian chivalry, pursued us without mercy. 

We retreated, very orderly, across those wide fields that led to 
the salvation of our ships. Keeping their distance, the French 
inarched with us, marched in ever-increasing numbers. My 
husband drew up his lines and offered fight; it was refused. Twice, 
thrice he offered; and the French refused. 

And still they marched with us. 

And now, the fields being crossed, there was but one way to the 
ships a narrow causeway between salt marshes and deep salt pits. 
And this causeway led by a bridge to the island of Rhe, to the sea 
to our ships and safety. 

And here the hordes of the French fell upon us; and here the 
dreadful destruction was made. For once again the mistake; the 
final, devastating mistake. 

The horses had been placed in the rear of the forces; and not, as 
is usual, in the van. And this added to the mad confusion. In terror 
the horses reared, stampeded, trampling everything in their way. 

They say our own horses killed more of our men than the 
enemy did and that was enough; and the salt marshes killed yet 
more. A third of the army was butchered that day . . . and over 
twenty colours taken. 

The shame of Cadiz was nothing to this. 

And now my husband's name was uttered no more in derision 
nor yet in simple anger. It was hatred now; hatred. I felt it all 
about me, the hatred against him. I dared not look my own servants 
in the face lest I surprise the hating glance. My father went about 
thin-lipped, my mother-in-law, sunk in gloom. For the first time 
Moll's chatter fell on deaf ears. My heart bled for my dear 
love. 
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Once when I could bear it no longer, I cried out to both of 
them, she with her needlework unheeded; he, the book slipped 
from his hand, Is there no kindness for him? No word? He had 
mercy for the wounded. He rescued risking his own life a 
fellow drowning in the marshes. He was the last man to leave that 
terrible beach. There he stood alone in that hail of bullets till 
the last man was safe aboard.' 

My husband's mother said a surprising thing. 'Flowers on a 
corpse. But for my son there'd be no corpse!' She spoke as out of 
a dream . . . but she spoke for all England; except the King. 

I was restless in London, the hate all about me. I went back to 
Burleigh that he might come to me there; and, in the peace of the 
country, be healed. 

But I waited ... I waited. 

He came home, my husband, battle-tossed and weary, to the 
country boiling with hate he that had sought its love. They 
gave him not one moment's grace! No sooner had he set foot in 
Southampton town, than he was greeted by the news that his 
life was threatened; and as he took the London road, he was warned 
again, warned twice. But he paid no heed. Whatever you may 
hold against him, you must grant him courage. But for myself, 
I can lay no such claim; my heart shook with every step he 
took. 

So he made that dismal journey back to London; and, on the 
way, he heard himself pilloried in ballad and libelled in tales; and 
filthy names followed him. Everywhere even in my own house 
I heard the hateful tune they sang; and, even now, the words ring 
in my head and shame rises like a sickness in my throat. 

The sailor's curse, the soldier's grief, 
Commission's blank and England's thief, 
The coward at the Isle of Rh4 
The bane of noble chivalry. 

He, that had shown such courage, such mercy, and such 
chivalry! 

And, as he drew ever nearer London and to me, I remembered 
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the cruel letter I had written that I would trust him no more; 
and I hated myself I could not wait to ask his forgiveness but 
wrote to tell him of my longing, and how I could not sleep in the 
night. 

But one day went by and then another; and he did not come. I 
feared he had a bitter heart towards me. 

'My son's first duty is to his King,' his mother said. Well, that 
was true! The Kong, to him ever-loving, to me, ever cold, had 
written urging him to Whitehall. 

Steenie, I pray God this letter be useless or never come into 
your hands, it being only to meet you at your landing in England, 
in case you should come without perfecting your work so 
happily begun, but, I must confess, ill-seconded. . . . 

Work happily begun . . . ill-seconded. The King, at least, had no blame 
for his Admiral. 

. . . you have gained such reputation with wise and honest men 
in this action, as if you had performed all your desires. 

You have gained as much reputation with wise and honest men as if 
you had performed all your desires. And all England boiling with 
abuse and with plots to kill my husband! 

So my husband went straight to Whitehall; and since for me 
no invitation came, I must remain at Burleigh. And there, heavy 
and lonely is it any wonder that I felt my love and my longing 
thrown back in my teeth? For he could have been with me and 
should have been with me at this time. But he remained at White- 
hall, closeted with the King; and, as though England did not ring 
with curses against the King's general and the French wars, those 
two sat working at fresh plans against France. The siege of Calais 
no less! 

4 Will he never learn?' It was his mother that asked the question. 
'The country's blind with hatred and sick to death of war; but the 
war must go on the war against which God has set His Face. And 
why? Why? Because my son wills it. No matter what ruin fall 
upon the country my son must have his way!' 
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I looked at her aghast. At the beginning of this campaign I had 
heard her, for the first time, criticize this beloved son; now the 
campaign was ended, I heard, for the first time, her heart's bitter- 
ness against him he had broken his promise to her, as to me. And, 
home again, he had come near neither of us. I think, for the first 
time, she was allowing herself to see him plain. 
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A: LAST he was home, my husband, my dear love. God grant 
that, for my sake he stay; and for the country's sake, that 
there should be an end to the war. 

He was worn, the bones standing out clear as though a sculptor 
had chiselled them; and the blue eyes brilliant in their sunken 
sockets; and the dark curls thicker yet with grey. And with these 
signs of weariness upon him, I loved him yet dearer; never had he 
been so near to my heart. But I could not hold him. He was restless, 
wild to be off again; wild to prosecute the war, to clear his good 
name . . . wild for the chance to see his mistress. He was a whirl- 
pool, a leaping flame, a wild wind. Wherever he was, life went 
faster. There was little rest for those that loved him; and none at all 
for the woman that carried his child. 

His life was now an intricate pattern in which Parliament, the 
King and Queen, Fran, the war with France and his madness for the 
French Queen were all twisted. And he watched lest the smallest 
thread should slip. The young Queen of England and Fran had 
cause, both of them, to shed tears now he had returned. 

Fran was the first object of his attentions and she was easy game. 
During his absence, the authorities toadies all had been working 
to bring her to trial. Useless as I knew it was, I yet importuned my 
husband. 'There's no wickedness in Fran. And, if there were? She's 
nothing to gain by the death of any child of ours/ 

'Has she not? To keep her son Buckingham's heir a woman 
might go a very long way.' 

'But not to her death; nor the death of her child. She must pray 
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as we ourselves pray that this child I carry will be a son. As long 
as Fran's child's your heir, there's no safety for either of them and 
she knows it/ 

'There's no safety for any child of ours as long as she's free not 
even for Moll/ 

'Moll? 1 

He nodded. 'Until such time as a son is born to us, MoE is the 
heirshe takes the title and all that goes with it. Would you bring 
Moll to her death?' 

Moll to inherit? Duchess of Buckingham in her own right? Little 
Moll to be dragged into the arena. 

'No PI cried out. 'No!' 

He nodded. 'The King's idea and the King's wish. He's no more 
mind than I, myself, to see Howard's bastard inherit. So you see 
Purbeck's wife must be tried; and she must be found guilty. As God 
hears me, I wish my brother's wife no harm. But she must be put 
where she can work no more mischief and that's under lock and 
key. And one thing more; she must be made to understand, once 
and for all, that her boy, being bastard, cannot inherit/ 

*You cannot prove him bastard/ 

'You will see whether we cannot!' He smote fist against palm. 
* Wait till those two come to their trial/ 

* And if they are not found guilty?' 

'They will be found guilty/ 

A bare fortnight later, Fran and Howard faced their judges. 

They were to be charged with adultery only there was no 
proof of witchcraft, none at all. To add that charge would weaken 
the whole case against them; they might well be cleared of both 
charges. Most unwilling, my husband had allowed the charge of 
witchcraft to be dropped. 

Had they been ten times guilty, still public opinion had been 
with the lovers; for now, after Rhe, dislike for my husband had 
hardened into hatred a most fantastic hatred. Even my father that 
had once found no excuse for me, innocent, found excuse for Fran. 
'How can she be an ill woman since, sick or well, her husband loves 
her and always will? That's what men ask whenever they meet/ he 
said, 
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'Men are gulled by a pretty face/ my husband's mother said sour, 
'but women are not such fools. Nor will she find her judges such 
fools neither, God be praised.' 



November the nineteenth, opening day of the trial. It was a 
court fit to frighten the most hardened, the most wise, the most 
innocent, the most brave. Fran was neither wise nor hardened; nor, 
I fear, innocent. But she was brave. She was fighting for her child 
for his right to his name and for his inheritance. 

You may think I take Fran's guilt if guilty she was too light. 
But I had lived in the court of the old King, the lewdest court in 
Europe. I had seen vicious behaviour and guilty behaviour and no 
excuse; but for Fran there was excuse; very much excuse. 

I did not attend the trial; being near my time I was not let. Nor 
would I have gone had they let me. I could not face Fran standing 
there and knowing that guilty or innocent the end would be the 
same. For I doubt there was a judge dare cross the will of my lord 
of Buckingham. So I paced my chamber unresting; praying, 
though unhopefully, that even were she guilty God would show 
His compassion. She had suffered too much. 

Olive went with her husband; and she it was that brought me 
news of the trial. 

'She was white as death and frail as a flower; and lovely; love- 
lier than I have ever seen her. She wore a plain bkck gown and 
it made her seem even smaller small and childlike and very 
piteous.' 

I knew that gown she had not many now. I knew the way the 
small waist would rise from the great skirts to the sweet rounding 
of the bosom; and to the slender neck that carried the fair face 
framed in its honey-coloured curls. 

'No jewel,' Olive said. 'No ornament of any kind. Nothing but 
the plain black gown and her own beauty; she knows well how to 
set herself off! And Robin Howard for all his prison paleness, 
handsome and debonair . . . and all the women envying her and all 
the men envying him had the occasion not been so dire.' 
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So there you have it, the stage all set. The great packed court- 
room with its lawyers and its witnesses; and her friends and his; 
and her enemies and his; and all the hosts of the curious forming a 
background for the chief players. Upon the dais, the judges that 
had already judged; and, facing them, those two Fran so lovely in 
her black gown and her handsome lover. 

The play opens. The charge is made; the answer given. Not 
guilty* Fran's voice low; Howard's ringing. And the case against 
them being stated, there follows the hosts of witnesses scratched 
out from every corner to speak against her friends forced by 
my husband and fearing his anger; enemies glad to speak; servants 
seduced from their loyalty. Every step of hers, every careless word 
dirtied over, held up to public view. 

Fran tells her story without faltering how she has been 
persecuted by her husband's family, and her husband himself thrown 
into his madness by their accusations against her their groundless 
accusations. She tells them how he has been taken from her and she 
denied all access. 

'But sirs, my husband thought not so ill of me; but being 
recovered, he threw off his gaolers for so I must call them that 
against his will constrained him and sought me out; and remained 
with me until such time as they found him and took him again. 
And it was not once but many times. 

'And when I lay sick of the smallpox, he found me and most 
tenderly nursed me, risking thereby his own life by the loathsome 
disease. Would he have done that for a strumpet? And does not his 
faithfulness speak for my faithfulness? 

'And afterwards, when I was well again, he would by no means 
leave me, but was forever in my company; and we lived together 
as man and wife. And is it any way surprising or shameful that I 
found myself with child my husband's child?' 

They ask her then why, the child being true-begot, she had 
fled and hidden and taken a false name; and in that name had 
baptized the infant. 

So she tells them how, she being quick with the child, her 
husband's family, headed by the lady her mother-in-law, had come 
in the dark night, forcing their way into her private chamber and 
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so barbarously did they mishandle her that she feared to lose the 
child. Therefore lest they work further mischief she fled and hid 
and took a false name. And for the child's safety, he being born, 
gave him that name also. 'Until such time, good sirs, as my husband 
could protect me. For the child is his son and true-begot. Where- 
fore, I pray you, my lords, let my husband be called; let him come 
into this court to testify that the child is his, his very son/ 

But though she asks again and again for her husband he is not 
let to come. 'A sick man that wanders in his wits!' my lord Keeper 
says. 'What answer can he make that this court could accept?' 

So Fran was found guilty. Rightly? Wrongly? Who but herself 
and Howard knows? But that the judges had judged before ever 
they took their seats, that I do know. And that few of those that 
testified against her were as clean in their living that I know also. 

'Guilty!' Olive said and sighed. 'And she must atone for it. 
Public penance.' 

Public penance. For Fran? For Fran so fine and proud? 

'Sunday sennight; at Paul's Cross. She must come barefoot, 
hair loose and nothing but a sheet to cover her nakedness; and she 
must carry in her hand a lighted taper to weigh not less than six 
pounds. And she must walk all barefoot to the Savoy Church; 
and there she must stand at the church door, holding her candle, for 
three full hours, that all may see 'her shame/ 

I looked at Olive. I could find no words to speak my horror. 

'And if she refuse?' I asked at last. 

'Prison until she obeys!' 

*I cannot see Fran doing public penance/ I said. 'She would die 
first. And she doesn't mean to die; no, nor wear out her life in 
prison and her child motherless/ 

'Yet, until she obeys the court, prison it is!' Olive was cheerless. 
'To stay there until she dies/ 

We looked at each other; we could find no answer to the 
dilemma. 

Commanded to obedience, warned of dire and immediate 
punishment that would follow contempt of court, Fran was 
released. The anxious week moved on. We heard nothing more. 
'Preparing for her great appearance,' our mother-in-law said with 
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grim humour. 'She's always one to court attention; she should be 
satisfied.' 

And so we come to the morning of Fran's shaming. A Sunday 
it was; and I wondered what God thought of this desecration of 
His Sabbath. The crowds before St. Paul's were greater than at the 
coronation. All along the road to the Savoy Church they stood 
thick and would not budge even for the coaches. They had stood, 
waiting, since sunrise children pushing between the legs of the 
grown-ups, fathers holding little ones high upon their shoulders, 
all eagerness, all happy anticipation ... it might almost have been a 
hanging. 

I sat within my house thinking of Fran. Could she endure, after 
this, to go on living? 

The long morning dragged away. It was very quiet within 
doors. My husband had gone with his family to see the show. Every 
servant from steward to scullion had gone by the master's orders 
to see the fun. Better than a hanging if you come to think of it! 
For a hanging is a common enjoyment; but to see the public 
shaming of a great lady doesn't happen in a hundred years. 

The silence of the house was shattered by the sudden slamming 
of doors; my husband burst in, his face a mask of fury. 

'Never tell me Purbeck's wife isn't a witch!' he cried out. 
'Disappeared! Disappeared, I tell you! Vanished into thin air, your 
precious friend; neither hoof nor hide left behind. If that isn't witch- 
craft, tell me what is!' 

I took in my breath; it was the one sign of relief I allowed 
myself but he turned on me at once. 

'You're a fool! She murdered our son; and she'll murder the 
child you carry give her the chance. But it's a chance she won't 
get! She cannot escape her face is known. And, if she disguise 
herself, still her breeding must give her away the way she walks, 
in every movement, every turn of head and hand the great lady. 
And, moreover, she weights the die against herself. The boy. She 
will not part with him. A woman of birth and a little boy of four, 
homeless and penniless . . . and all the country knowing there's a 
price on their heads ! Let her be a witch thrice over, we'll find her 
and soon!' 
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But still they could not find her. 

I was beginning to think that in spite of everything Fran had 
made good her escape when my mother-in-law came bursting into 
my chamber. I needed no words. Her face spoke her delight. 

'Give thanks, daughter, the witch is found!' She sent me a look 
out of her hawk's eyes. 

'You mean . . . Fran?' 

1 mean Purbeck's wife.' She rejected the baptismal name. 'And 
this time we have her safe. The bird's in the cage. Or, if you prefer 
it,' her face was vicious, 'the rat's in the trap, and that's a truer 
metaphor!' 

She sat down and patted my knee. 

'We have the house surrounded every door, every window 
watched. And, guess where? Not a stone's throw from here next 
to the Savoy Embassy. We combing England for her and she 
right under our nose! She's pretending to be a servant; but you 
can't hide that pride of hers under a mean dress. And she's got the 
boy with her, praise be to Mary! Not a chance in Hell they'll get 
away!' 

But she didn't know Fran. 

It was twilight that same day when the Buckingham watchers 
heard the coach. Nothing strange in that . . . except the sound it 
made; not the easy trot of horses but a careful sound, stealthy, as 
though the hooves were muffled. That was strange, surely! 

Crouched down upon themselves they heard the faint sound 
deepen a little; then they saw the coach itself sliding on oiled wheels 
into the back entrance of the next-door house the Embassy. The 
door opened; they knew it by the pencil of light falling into the 
darkening yard. A group of men, servants by their dress, came out at 
once, shielding someone in their midst. 

The watchers rushed forward; and then they saw saw a lady 
fair and very pale. But before they could break through, she was in 
the coach with the coachman laying about him with his whip and 
the horses away at a gallop. 

The watchers gave instant chase, their loud cries attracting 
passers-by to join them. And so it was that there was no-one left to 
see what happened next. 
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As soon as all was quiet again and the place free of its watchers, 
through the wicket of the house they had been watching, came a 
youth holding a little boy by the hand. Through the wicket and 
down the lane they hurried, to where a coach had long been waiting 
a coach not meant to be seen or heard. 

So Fran was free again. 

The coach headed for the west; and when it was clear of London, 
it was joined by half-a-dozen riders. And the leader of those riders? 
You can guess. Robert Howard taking Fran and her boy down to 
the safety of his house in Shropshire. 

And there in the peace of Clun and the kindness of her lover, we 
must leave Fran for a while, her adventures by no means over. 
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E most twisted of all the threads in my husband's life and the 
JL most dire I mean his death-struggle with Parliament had yet 
to be unravelled; but still he wasted his energies in hunting down 
Fran and worsening the situation between the King and the Queen. 

The Queen was now seventeen, and the King not yet twenty- 
eight. She was beautiful where before she had been pretty. An 
enchanting girl spoilt and proud and passionate; but, underneath 
it all, a child of good will. So charming a couple! Things should 
have gone well with them. But, as long as Buckingham had his 
place in the King's heart, the Queen could have none. 

There was no heir; nor hope of one. But that was to be expected 
they rarely shared the same roof. There are gossips ready to 
swear that the King and Queen, never, in all their lives slept together 
until after my husband's death. But that's a spiteful tale. There was 
one occasion, at least, when they shared the same bedchamber 
and everyone knew it. For the sound of their quarrelling could be 
heard in the rooms beyond and down the stairs. At least she could 
be heard; from him nothing. Certainly this time the shared bed 
helped nothing ! But then how often had I seen the slow young man 
with his exaggerated courtesy whip her on to further fury. 

Poor young Queen, her whole lovely garden running wild! 
She needed to laugh, real laughter that comes from the heart and 
cleanses the heart; not the laughter that comes from bitterness and 
corrodes the heart. But how hard to laugh, alone in a strange land, 
where no-one liked her French and a Catholic! Yet, that winter, 
winter of sixteen hundred and twenty-seven, when my husband 
lay before Rochelle, she was beginning to learn the way of laughter 
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and it looked as though the long story of the angers between herself 
and the King was drawing to a close. 

She had always known who stood between the King and 
herself; indeed, everyone knew it except the King; he was always 
blind where his Steenie was concerned. Now she made the most of 
the trouble-maker's absence; and the King, relishing the new sweet- 
ness in the air, wrote, in all innocence to my husband I found the 
letter in a casket afterwards. 

My wife and I were never on better terms, she showing her- 
self so loving to me by her discretion on all occasions, as makes 
us all wonder at her. 

Incredible that he did not put two-and-two together; incredible 
that he did not understand this would bring my husband back at 
the double! But Charles Stuart must learn everything the hard way 
if he learnt at all. And this letter, I see now, is why my husband 
went from his landing in England straight to the King; and did not, 
for five whole days, come home to me. A wife is, perforce, con- 
stant; but a King's favour blows where it lists. 

So to this new sweetness in the air my husband returned; and it 
was winter once more with the Queen. 

Christmas came and went and I was but a month from my 
lying-in. But there was little peace for me. My husband was deter- 
mined to prosecute the war with France and nothing could move 
him from his purpose. It was the only way he knew to turn the 
people's hatred against him into kindness. Oh, he laughed at it all, 
but his pride was stung. He cared for nothing now but to show his 
true worth to them that scorned trim ungrateful England, 
ungrateful France. 

And his hunger for the applause of men was bound up with his 
hunger for a woman. He must see his Queen again. He was like a 
man possessed. 

He came to me all jaunty with news of an immediate return to 
France, where I sat in the small parlour with my father and his 
mother. 

'You have known I must go, you have always known it!' 
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I had known it; yet I had prayed he would stay at home and I 
so near my time. Dear God, how I had prayed! 

He put back a curl that had fallen upon my neck, smiling; and 
when there was no answering smile, turned to his mother. 'I am 
pledged to the Huguenots and to la Rochelle! You may say I am 
pledged to God!' 

'God!' his mother cried out. 'Is it God you serve or your- 
self?' 

'Both, Madam/ He was unashamed and laughing. 

'You try God's patience too far!' she burst forth. 'Have a care, 
my son!' 

And yet, I think, he spoke the truth as he saw it. His mission was 
to free French Protestants; his reward, the Queen of France. His 
desires were wrapped one about the other impossible to separate. 
Well, one thing was clear. Go he must and no-one should stay him. 
I had learned my lesson; I would try to keep him home no more. 

And yet my father tried; tried and tried again. 

'You must make an end to the war in France, everyone's 
against you the Army and the Navy; simple folk and gentle. And 
Parliament also peers and commons alike. Save for the King, all, 
all against you!* 

And when my husband made no answer, my father, so sparing 
of any gesture, caught him by the arm. 

'Mark me, Buckingham. If you force this war there'll be 
mutiny, stark mutiny. And what else can you expect? Your army's 
unpaid; do I have to tell you that, my lord General? Your navy's 
unpaid; do I have to tell you that, also, my lord Admiral? And you 
thrust them your sailors and soldiers into houses against the will 
of the master; and he must keep them at his own expense. Forced 
billets. It's against the law of the land and you know it. And they 
know it; and they are seething. But were the thing legal and you 
within your rights, still it would be wrong. You care not whether 
your men be sick or well; and, for the most part, they are sick; they 
spread pestilence wherever they go. They turn clean houses into 
lazar houses so that the master, together with his wife and children, 
take the sickness and are buried in the same grave as the unwanted 
guest.' 
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1 do what I must. There's no money.' 

'No Parliament no money! What are you going to do about 
that?' 

'Summon it again; maybe it's learnt a lesson!* 

'Change its mind about voting money? Never as long as 
you've the spending of it; I put it plain. You'll get no good from 
either House though you don't believe it.' 

'The King has a knack of getting his way!' 

*A dangerous knack. Dangerous to you; more dangerous to 
him/ 

His secretary, the faithful Nicholas, wrote his pri vate warning. 

The men are so naked and so sick they die daily in the ships 
that stink like charnel-houses. To fit out a new expedition to 
France is impossible; for should you have the money you have 
not the men. . . . 

But still the preparations went forward. 

My husband was confident. The men? He'd get them some- 
how, he'd never been beaten yet! And the money? He'd see to 
that, too. If he couldn't get it from Parliament, he'd get it from the 
country more forced loans. Simple! 

Forced loans. Forced billets. The wings of the people's liberties 
clipped. Simple! 

But it was not, after all, so simple. From all over the country 
Berwick to Land's End, refusals came pouring. Some few, to save 
their skins or to toady a favour, did lend' to the Bang; but the 
people, for the most part, stood upon their rights. They refused to 
pay. Soon the gaols were overflowing; and there they remained 
those good men that cherished their liberties, refusing still to pay. 
And even my husband understood, at long last, that to get money 
there must be a Parliament to vote it. 

But still the King refused to summon Parliament. My husband 
implored him, in season and out. 

'There'll be no more trouble on my account,' he kept telling 
the King, 'no more complaints. They've learnt a lesson, both Houses 
a lesson they won't forget/ 
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' A lesson, indeed!' my father told him. 'But not the lesson you 
have in mind. D'you know what they're calling you everywhere? 
The thief of the people s freedom. The first business of Parliament will 
be to get rid of youl 9 

He shook his laughing head. 'More ways of killing the cat than 
choking it with butter! Suppose the King summons Parliament on 
the understanding that my name isn't mentioned at any of its 
proceedings? A solemn oath. If they can't name me they can't 
blame me!' It was his almost childish hopefulness that angered 
responsible people. To me it was heartbreaking. I longed to protect 
him as I protected Moll. 

As always, my husband had his way. The King gave in at last. 
It Parliament swore not to mention the name Buckingham then 
it should be summoned. Grudgingly Parliament agreed; but, before 
it could meet, my husband had moved. The Fleet had sailed. 

And the way it sailed a warning and an omen. 

The men refused. Near-mutiny. 

My husband's rage flamed to heaven. Refuse! Refuse because 
the ships were unseaworthy, the food rotten! Refuse because they 
had no clothes to cover their nakedness! He did not, of course, put 
it so plain; I doubt he saw it so plain. But did the men expect 
silken cushions? Or a lord mayor's banquet? So they were driven 
on board at the rope's end, barefoot, most of them, and no shirt to 
their back. 

'We've had to hang a couple of trouble-makers,' he admitted, 
gloomy. 'Let's hope it'll teach the rest a lesson!' 

'It may be yourself will have to learn a lesson you may not 
relish!' My father threw up his hands. 'The crowds tore down the 
gallows. They're threatening to hang you instead!' He paused. 'And 
it isn't only the men you've angered. It's the officers; the officers, 
too. It hasn't sweetened matters to pass over experienced captains 
and put that fool Denbigh in command! He knows as much about 
seamanship as little Moll here!' 

'My daughter's husband is a proper choice. Villiers must look to 
Villiers/ my husband's mother said. 

'Why stop at Denbigh? Why not give his wife the command; 
or you, yourself?' He sent her a long look. 'Madam, take warning. 
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If Villiers look overmuch to Villiers then Villiers will fall; and 
every Villiers with him! 5 



Parliament had been summoned for mid-March a fortnight 
still to go; and my husband was jubilant. Now he would get his 
money. That Parliament could make serious trouble for him, never 
entered his head. What trouble? The Fleet had sailed. As for himself 
both Houses were muzzled. 

More ways of killing the cat . . . he should have remembered his 
own maxim. 

But no! He went his smiling way, careless of the temper of the 
country and that temper most dangerous. And I, near my time, 
fretted myself so that were he but a little hour late, I was in a fever 
lest he lay murdered in this place or that. At these times I could 
neither stand nor sit nor in any way take my rest, but must pace 
backwards and forwards, consumed by anguish till I set eyes upon 
him once more. Murder . . . murder . . . the very word shook my 
heart; and will do till I die. 

And then, as though life meant to show me some kindness, my 
son was born. 

Wednesday, the first of February, in the year of our Lord 
sixteen hundred and twenty-eight. I lay in bed, the anguish of my 
difficult labour forgotten; and I felt like the Queen of Heaven 
while every bell in the country seemed to burst itself for joy. Yet I 
knew better than to suppose the joy was on our account. 

'Why do the bells ring like mad?' I asked my father. 

'Because the people are mad mad with joy. Parliament's to 
meet again!' 

For whatever reason the bells pealed elsewhere, it was for my 
son, my son alone, they pealed at Westminster, pealed by the 
King's desire. 

A week later the Buckingham heir was christened at Walling- 
ford House and the King himself stood godfather. He came finer 
than for a marriage, in a coat covered with gold lace. It might 
have been the christening of England's heir save that the Queen 
was not present. She stood godmother against her will and made 
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that plain. But she would not attend a heretic service she made 
that even plainer. A good excuse for not honouring the hated 
Villiers; the people said that everywhere. But it was not all excuse, 
I thought, saddened in the midst of my joy that my son was lost to 
the true faith. 

So beautiful a child. All Villiers, the old countess said, adoring 
the dark blue eyes, the little bright head. 

'He had done better to be all Manners!' my father said, very 
sharp. 'Manners are comely enough; and they are steadfast and 
true/ 

'Meaning, my lord?' She darted a glance out of a still-fiery blue 

eye ; 

'That the people have no joy in yet another Villiers.* 

She laughed aloud at that. 'There will always be Villiers to rule 
this country, whether the people like it or no!' 

Now my husband had his heir and he forgot the child we had 
lost; but I remembered him the more. This little head upon my 
breast how could I forget the other little head that, for so short a 
time, had rested there? And taking the tiny feet within my hand, 
must I not remember other little feet that should be taking their 
first steps . . . and were forever still? 

Does my children's father forget his first son? I would ask 
myself, weeping; Charles lying in the burying-place of Kings, his 
infant glories all about him? 
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THE things I write of now Parliament and its persecution of 
my husband belong to history; and men to come will judge 
the rights of it. And some will praise Parliament, saying it did its 
duty by the people; and others will spit upon it for its treachery to 
the King. In these matters I make no judgment, but set down the 
events as I, his wife that loved him, lived them with him. 

Parliament met in mid-March and I feared things would go 
hard with him; both Houses were packed with his enemies. It was 
as though the country, itself, had declared against him. But he gave 
no sign unless it might be found in the increased splendour of his 
bearing. 

And yet, at first, it looked as though things might, after all, 
go well. Parliament immediately voted money for the French 
wars. 

When my father brought me the news, 'God be thanked!' I 
said. 

*It might be well to wait with your thanks till you hear the 
condition, 9 he answered, grave. 

I must have looked my surprise, for he nodded. 'A condition 
the King and your husband, my dear, are too happy to understand; 
a condition that puts them both where Parliament means them to 
be!' He pressed a thumb hard upon the table. 'There's to be no 
more prison for free speech; and no more forced loans. There's to 
be no more forced billeting in private houses. Up, the rights of the 
people. Divine Right of Kings, in the dust! But they don't see it 
yet, those two. Well, they'll learn * and he sighed deeply, 'they'll 
learn!' 
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And learn they did . . . but not yet. 

And now, for the present, life was sweet to my husband. He 
gave himself up to his dreams . . . Glorious Buckingham, Frances 
Conqueror, England's Hero. Once I came upon him in his closet, 
staring upon the picture of the French Queen. 1 would have gone 
to France a friend; but France would have none of me!' he cried 
out. 'And so I go an enemy!' He looked again at the picture. 'But 
not to her never to her!' he said and laid it within his breast. 



My husband was, in his way, a simple man; and one to meet 
kindness with kindness. Now he showed kindness where no kind- 
ness was. All wounds healed between himself and Parliament so 
he thought; and so he said. He had done better to hold his peace. 

The King was sitting in Council when, with no warning, my 
husband sprang to his feet, and cried aloud to the King where he sat 
at the head of the great table, 1 now behold you a great King, for 
love is greater than majesty. And you, that are now loved at home, 
will be feared abroad. I, that have been your Favourite, now give 
up that title to the people they to be your Favourite and your 
Servant.' 

They'd stared at first; they'd thought he'd gone mad. It wasn't 
long before surprise gave way to anger. 

'A most improper speech,' my 'father said. 'Everything wrong 
with it! Did he have to remind everyone that he was the Favourite 
and that he'd stood between the King and his people? Did he have 
to stand there holding up business and patronizing both King and 
Council? Couldn't lit feel the growing anger? No, there he stood, 
carried away by his feelings and the sound of his own voice. There 
was no stopping him. I must confess, he said,.I/wt/e lived long in pain; 
sleep has given me no rest, royal fortune no content, such have been my 
secret sorrows to be thought the man that divided the King from his people 
and they from him. Secret sorrows indeed!' my father shrugged. 'For 
what man ever guessed them? And then he went on, this husband 
of yours, his voice all shaken, Therefore I must account this day more 
blessed to me than my birth; and God so love me and mine, as I joy to see 
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this day. And God grant also,' my father said, grim, 'Buckingham 
be not over-early with his rejoicings/ 

My father, that shrewd man, was right. This wooing of Parlia- 
ment did rny husband more harm than good. He had tried to 
honey them; but he had stung them instead. That Buckingham 
should take it upon himself to stand between Parliament and the 
King was monstrous; it went beyond enduring. 

Yes, it was too early for rejoicing! With time to reflect, the 
King saw that the conditions attached to Parliament's grant struck 
at the Divine Right of Kings. To deny that right was to deny 
God. 

He refused to sign. Parliament refused to pay. 

Parliament went further. It drew up a document more search- 
ing, more binding than before, setting forth the liberties of the 
people. The famous or infamous, according to your loyalties 
Petition of Right. 

'Parliament goes too far!' my father said. It does away with too 
many of the King's undoubted privileges/ 

He stopped; he said, very slow, 'Every penny the King gets out 
of Parliament he'll pay for by selling his rights. Every right he 
loses the people gain. Your husband's a bad counseller, my dear; 
and if the King weren't besotted with love, he'd know it.' And then, 
as though he had forgotten me and were setting his thoughts in 
order, 'Every right the King loses he loses through Buckingham. 
Every right the people gain they gain through Buckingham. And 
not because Buckingham cares for the people; but because he 
doesn't care. Because he'd filch the people's rights, he drives 
Parliament to guard them. Fate plays strange tricks.' 



Spring moved into early summer. The winds blew soft. In the 
hedgerows hawthorn was white again; fruit trees were heavy with 
promise . . . and for me it was a time of promise, also. I knew 
beyond any doubt that, once again, I was with child. 

My husband's joy moved my heart. He took my hand and 
kissed it, bending over it as though I were a Queen. And I was glad 
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he was to have this happiness in the long and bitter struggle with 
Parliament. 

Nearly two months since the Petition of Right had been pre- 
sentedand deadlock still. Parliament was determined the King 
should sign; the King determined he never would. And between 
them my husband panted for his war; and for his glory and for 
the money to pay for them. 

'That Petition it's passed both Houses,' my father said, coming 
to me where I sat with my husband's mother, in my small parlour. 
'The King must sign.' 

* We live in bad times,' she lifted her hawk's head, Vhen a King 
must sell his rights for a hatful of gold!' 

'They're not all rights! Some, Madam, have been stolen,' my 
father said. I knew well he thought the King hard-pressed, but he 
would never let her score a point. 'Well, right or wrong there it 
is; and there's no way out!' 

'My son will find the way!' she nodded her fierce head. 

He did find the way. In his own opinion, the statesman's way; 
the liar's way, his enemies declared. Liar? Statesman? It depends 
which side you favour. But, call it what you will, it was a mistake; 
he was a little too clever. He wrote a speech for the King in which 
Charles appeared to consent to everything. In plain fact he con- 
sented to nothing; but that nothing was overlaid with flowery 
speech. 

Both Houses had been told of the King's consent; and they 
waited in triumph for his speech. But, before the last word had died 
upon his Hps, Lords and Commons rose in their wrath. 

My father returned from that meeting white with his anger. 
'Does Buckingham think to blind such men as Eliot and Pym? I 
say nothing of those, like myself, that wish the King well but will 
swallow no such tricks! Doesn't he see that trickery makes all 
worse, cheapens the King's word, makes relations between the 
King and us, impossible?' 

What could I say to that? Even I, that loved my husband next 
to God and sometimes I am ashamed to say before God could 
see the folly and the danger. There are some that count him the 
evil genius of the King . . . and I cannot deny it now. But not out 
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of ambition. The old King he might have sacrificed, but not 
Charles, never Charles. It was a blindness he had, a hopefulness that 
the thing he said was the true thing; and the thing he wanted, the 
right thing. 

I said, and I was pleading as though I pleaded before Parliament 
itself, 'It was not to serve himself but to serve the King. His one 
wish is to see the King held in proper respect. Can any good man 
quarrel with that?' 

It is what we all desire; but Buckingham goes the wrong way to 
work and he will pay for it. And I fear, I fear the King will pay also.' 

Parliament knew well who was behind the speech. It would 
punish the trickster, yet name no name. 

Eliot led the attack. It was his chance and he took it. Every 
mistake, every failing, never mind how small; every piece of ill- 
fortune for which no man may be blamed, all, all held beneath an 
enlarging glass. 

He began with a savage slashing at my husband's policy abroad, 
and held it out in tatters . . . disastrously conceived, foolishly planned, 
ineptly executed. He minced no words! And then, his voice ringing 
through the chamber cried out, Whose the fault? Oh, he named no 
names; no need. All eyes turned to where my husband sat. 

'And, having dealt with our foreign policy, he came to our 
wars,' my father told me. 'The shame of our nation, he called them, 
the blot upon our history . . .' 

'The blot, the shame is theirs,' I cried out, Tor the betrayals 
their own betrayals. The word they gave and never kept; the help 
they promised and never sent!' And I beat my hands together. 'But 
the courage was his; and the heroism, all, all his! Was nothing said 
of that?' 

'Failure wipes out courage. And heroism? There are many to 
call it lunacy!' My father shrugged. 'The laughing-stock of Christen- 
dom, Eliot called us and asked how it could be otherwise with every 
high position army, navy and state in the hands of fools; and 
those fools members of one family. And that family? No need of 
names! I warned Buckingham, I warned him!' my father cried out. 
'Villiers will destroy Villiers, I said. And now the time has come. 
Eliot's tongue is a flaming sword to strike him down. 
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'What perfect English heart is not broken with sorrow for the truth? 
Eliot asked and carried every heart with him. What waste of pro- 
visions, what consumption of our ships, what destruction of our men! 
Witness Rochelle. Witness Rhe. Yes, witness that last! And I pray God 
we may never have more such witness! He stopped at that; I think he 
could speak no more/ my father said, Tor he let out his breath as 
though his heart were broken; and so stood silent, gathering, as it 
were, his strength ' My father stopped short. 

There was worse to come; I could see it in his face. 

'You may tell me/ I said. 

My father spoke slowly now, choosing his words with care. 
'There's one only way of ending our miseries in Eliot's opinion. 
The King must be made to understand how the country suffers, and 
that we intend it shall suffer no more. We are to write down all the 
complaints . . . and the cures; we are to write them in a remon- 
strance/ 

'Remonstrance?' The word meant nothing to me. And then, 
suddenly, I was clutching at my father's sleeve. 'Remonstrance? 
Against . . . against . . . ?' 

He nodded. 

'Then the Bang will have nothing to do with it 1 / I said and so 
gathered my courage. 

'And . . . suppose the Bang has no choice?' My father was gentle. 



The King was at Whitehall when he heard the news. 

'Remonstrance?' he asked and smiled; and that smile, my 
husband said, should have warned them. 1 forbid Parliament to 
meddle with my government; or with my Council especially a 
councillor I hold so dear/ And he flung his arm about my husband's 
neck. 'Let it vote the money and at once or look to instant 
dissolution. If Parliament will not do its duty, Til use the means God 
has given me to make it! Tell them, tell both my Houses, not to 
take this as a threatening for I scorn to threaten any but my 
equals/ He was, my husband said, most kingly. 

Maybe; but unwise. Dear God how unwise. 
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In the old chapel of St. Stephen's both Houses awaited the 
King's reply, 

Obedience; or instant dismissal The King was treating them like 
children in a nursery; he was treating them worse for the child 
grows up. But this was slavery; the old slavery to the King. Even I, 
with my loyalties, could understand that. For all the sweat, all the 
anguish, they were back again at the beginning. How would they 
take it? What could it mean to my husband? 
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WHAT happened in St. Stephen's that June day everyone 
knows how men looked one upon the other, pale and 
unspeaking; words are false counters when the heart is broken. The 
heart spoke that day in tears the tears of men that see freedom 
wounded to the death. 

'Pym and Eliot, Hampton and Phelips, aye, and Wentworth, 
too, men that shrink not from the bloodiest fight, weeping aloud/ 
my father said. 'And a young man in the Commons a new young 
man put his head down upon his arms and wept like a child. 
There he sat, weeping out of a strong, square face . . . young Mr. 
Cromwell.' 

'We'll break him,' my husband's mother promised, cheerful. 

1 doubt there's any man will break him!' my father said. He 
turned to me. 'Here's a thing these Villiers do not understand 
they've had neither time nor humility to learn and it is this. It is a 
new thing for men to weep in Parliament . . . and not a small one. 
What it may mean who knows? But it is a thing to be marked; 
and yet your husband marks it not/ He sighed. 'But Eliot is not a 
man to waste overlong in weeping. He was first on his feet. But, 
before he could open his mouth, Mr. Speaker forbade him there 
was a promise we had made; a promise not to mention the name 
Buckingham. 

'Overlate!' my husband's mother said sour and savage. 

'Overlate, indeed! There are plenty to say it should have been 
done before!' my father told her drily. 'So EHot sat down. But old 
Coke was already on his feet. He's not a man to be silenced. He 
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hasn't been England's Chief Justice for nothing and Justice is his 
God.' 

Justice is his God. Was that why he had done nothing to help 
Fran the father giving way before the judge? And is he glad now, 
to pay back some of the misery she's endured? The thought was 
instant in my mind. 

'Do you mark me, Kate?' my father touched me on the arm. 
'Coke cried out in that reedy, old voice of his, Let us 'hesitate no 
longer for if we do, God will not prosper us, I think . . . And that careful 
I think was stronger to move the heart than fine speeches or tears, 
the Duke of Buckingham and out it came, the forbidden name is 
the cause of all our miseries. And, at the mention of that name, 
Speaker Finch turned, and, his face all blubbed with his tears, laid 
down his staff and left the chamber. 

'The closing of the door was a knell in my heart; and in the 
heart of others, I make no doubt. But Coke went on, very steady, as 
though the strange thing had not happened as though Mr. 
Speaker had not then and there laid down his office. Buckingham is 
the cause of all our miseries, he said again; and until the King is informed 
thereof we shall never go out from this place in honour, no, nor in honour 
sit here. And then . . / my father stopped. 

I said, 'To bear all, one must hear all/ 

He said slow and unwilling, 'Then Coke said, Let us set down the 
cause of all our disasters; and all, all will refect on him. 9 

I looked at my father without speaking. 

'Some were hesitating, seeing Mr. Speaker had laid down his 
office; but the old man held them with his eye and won them again.' 

'Well,' and I managed a careless shrug. 'Buckingham's had his 
storms with Parliament and weathered them!' 

He went over to the window and spoke, his back to me. 
'They're drawing up the indictment now the same that Eliot 
threatened three weeks ago. A remonstrance . . . against your 
husband. A very great remonstrance urging him to set Buckingham 
aside/ 

'He'll never do it!' the old lady cried out high and savage; and 
yet there was a heartbroken note to her voice. We had forgotten 
her, I think, my father and I. She said, and her face all drawn with 
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pain, 'My son can do what he likes with the King; but the King can 
do nothing without my son. The Venetian Ambassador said that 
but yesterday. And it's true. As Christ hears me, it's true!' 

'Then God knows what will happen,' my father said. 

'Happen?' She let out a laugh that cracked suddenly. 'We know 
very well what will happen! The King will stand by my son. He 
will do what he promises. He will make an end of this rebellious 
Parliament.' 

'And then?' my father turned upon her. 'The King cannot keep 
Parliament dissolved for ever no Parliament, no money; do you 
forget? And if he could? No one man, not even a King least of all 
a King can stand against a whole nation. I tell you, Madam, the 
King must give way.' 

'Never!' She had the last word as she went from the room. 

Give way . . . the King a retort merely to my mother-in-law. 
He could not mean it. But he looked at me with sorrow so that the 
heart turned over in my breast. 

'Tradesmen and little squires! Small fry ruin great Buckingham! 
It isn't possible.' And I heard my voice come out bewildered. 

'It's both Houses,' he reminded me. 'And if it were not? Don't 
underestimate the Commons. We've done that too long the 
King, Buckingham, the Council, all, all of us. Small men that 
stand together are no longer small. Besides small men? There's 
small fry, true; but there's big fish, also scholars and judges and 
younger sons of great families; the country in little, you might say. 
And they fight for the thing they believe to be right.' 

'No thought of self, no liars among these heroes?' I cried out 
driven beyond myself. 

'They're human,' he said, 'but for the most part honest. And 
they're not to be threatened nor in any way put down. When such 
men get the bit between their teeth honest men but mistaken 
then God help us all!' 

I went for comfort to the nursery; Moll played upon the floor 
and in his crib the infant slept. For the first time I could not endure 
the sight of my children. If my father were right, what would 
become of these innocents and of the child I carried? 

The King will stand by my son. 
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The King must give way. 

They were right both of them; but they were wrong, too. 

When the King heard of the naming of my husband in the 
House Mr. Speaker Finch kneeling humbly to report the House's 
disobedience the King's anger burst forth, that cold, terrible anger 
of his. 

1 shall put an end to this Parliament, this disobedient Parliament 
that cannot keep to its word,' he cried out; and he turned his back 
and left Finch kneeling. 

It was my husband that persuaded him to wait a little; my 
husband and no other. 'Dissolve Parliament, and you deepen the 
anger that's centred now at Westminster; you spread it throughout 
the country. Sweeten Parliament a little. Sign their ridiculous 
Petition of Right it means nothing and they'll forget about their 
even more ridiculous Remonstrance!' 

There are some that swear he counselled the King to save his 
own skin. But that's a lie as a moment's thought must show. Had 
the King his way then, there would have been no Parliament and 
no Remonstrance. My husband would have been safe. There's the 
matter in a nutshell. 

Though you were his enemy while he lived, give Buckingham 
his due in this one thing. It was to break the deadlock between the 
King and Parliament that he urged the Petition be signed. I have 
never lied about my husband's faults holding him too great a man 
to need bolstering with lies. And I swear and would swear on the 
Day of Judgment that in this he thought not of himself but of the 
King, the King alone. 

Buckingham can do what he likes with the King. It needed no 
ambassador from Venice to tell us that! 

The King signed. Parliament sat back upon its triumph. And 
everywhere the people went mad with joy. 

Down with Divine Right. Up, up the rights of the people! 

Blessings on Parliament; praise for the King. But for the 
man that had brought about the signing hated; nothing but 
hatred. 

The Grievance of Grievances they called him now, repeating the 
name Coke had given him in Parliament, the bitter old man with a 
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tongue of vitriol. The ugly name was on every tongue. And there 
were other names. The Great Beast of the Apocalypse that shameful 
name, too, was spoken everywhere. I heard it first in my own 
house. 

A servant of ours had been set in the stocks, and his back all 
bloody from the whip. My husband's mother, it seemed, had 
ordered the punishment; and when I enquired the reason for of all 
punishments I detest the whip she repeated the ugly name she 
had caught the fellow using . . . and he sniggering the while. 

I was glad of his whipping, so does hatred work upon the heart 
to make us other than we are. *A dog that bites the hand that feeds 
him must be punished,' I said; but underneath my smiling my 
heart was weeping. Oh, Buckingham, my poor love! 

Fireworks, bonfires, free drink for all. And everywhere the 
bells ringing, ringing as never before; not for the birth of a royal 
prince, not for the destruction of the Armada, even. It was as 
though the insensate iron had caught the madness. 

From my window that overlooked the river I heard music 
rising from the boats as they went by, voices roaring out their 
filthy songs above the notes of the viol; and sometimes the boats 
did not go by but sang their triumph beneath my windows. 

I fled to the front of the house; and, coming up from the street, 
I heard that same music words of a song I had heard all too often 
the Song of the Coward of Rhe. The coward, dear God, that had 
not been persuaded aboard till every man was safe; that had held 
the life of the meanest soldier above his own! 

I could no longer endure the sound of dreadful merry-making; 
I found myself wandering the empty house. In the dining-room 
the table stood bare of dishes and of food. The servants had gone 
and no permission asked to join the merry-makers. The King had 
signed the Petition of Right right to drink themselves insensible, 
to drag their betters into the gutter, to spew forth their hatred. 
Hatred. I felt it in the empty room, an essence left behind to 
poison the air about me ... to poison the heart of hater and hated 
alike. 

My husband came in as I stood by the empty table. His face 
was blanched, even to the lips, his eyes darkened in his head. But he 
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was smiling . . . dreadfully smiling. I took a step towards him and 
fell back. He would take no comfort from me. 

And, standing there, it came to me, quite suddenly, that he had 
betrayed the King; and though I fainted beneath the knowledge, it 
was a truth I could not deny. For never mind how high the motive 
to induce the King to sign away his Divine Right, was to betray 
him. To make things sweeter for his friend my husband had put 
into the hands of the people the King's sacred right. And where 
would it end? 

I did not know. But a cold wind out of the future blew upon 
my heart. And I knew that the hatred all about us would never 
cease, not though my husband fell from his high place; not though 
he came to his death. 

And I remember standing there and looking at him; and I 
thought, Dear God, is it possible so to love a man, to break one's 
heart with pity for him and yet to see the justice of the people's 
judgment? 



E King had sacrificed his Divine Right. But he had not saved 
J[ his friend. 

Like a dog, teeth buried in its prey, will not let go, Parliament 
held fast. Four days after the King had signed the Petition of Right, 
it was pressing him to receive the Remonstrance. 

The King refused. 

Parliament knew the way to force him or thought it did. 

Impeachment. That was still hanging fire from the last Parlia- 
ment; but the present Houses had by no mean forgotten it. Let the 
King ignore the Remonstrance and they'd resurrect the Impeach- 
ment. If Buckingham were found guilty and they'd see he was! 
not even the King could save him. 

It was in the banqueting hall at Westminster that Charles 
received the Speaker and the Remonstrance. Mid-June it was. So 
lovely an evening. I remember it well, as I walked in my garden, 
the gentle air scarce stirring the smooth silk of the river, and all 
heavy with the scent of roses; and somewhere a cuckoo calling and 
calling. In spite of all the gentleness about me, I was restless. Within 
doors, my husband's mother waited; my father like the rest of the 
Council was with the King. A shadow darkened against the 
window of my small parlour; my husband's mother beckoned and 
I hurried towards the house, tie skirts of my gown gathered 
within my hand. 

My father stood warming his hands by the fire that burned the 
year round in my north-facing room; he looked a weary man, 
bending there to the flames. 

I looked at him and I could not speak; he shrugged. 
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*A fine scene! 9 he said. 'Something out of Will Shakespeare, 
you'd swear! There the King stood. The very picture of a King- 
save for his legs. It's a pity we don't wear the gowns of our fathers, 
they add to a man!' 

'My son needs no addition, 5 the countess broke in quick with 
pride. 

My father nodded; he even smiled a little. 

'He stood by the right hand of the King and there was 
grandeur in him. Even his enemies must say so. Finch knelt very 
humble . . .' 

She neighed like a warhorse. 'His humility a mock, you would 
say, seeing the the thing he carried.' 

'And yet he was humble,' my father said, 'before the King's 
Majesty. As for the King, he looked neither upon Finch nor upon 
the document he held; nor to the left, nor to the right. So con- 
sumed he was with anger, I doubt he saw anything. There was a 
long silence; and when we thought it would never be broken, the 
King spoke. 

'Since I, of my gracious will, consented to your Petition and 
his mouth curled about the word, I had not thought to receive 
this thing! And he spurned it away with his foot.' 

'And my son, what of my son?' his mother cried out, and I felt 
my wet hands slip one within the other. 

'Threw himself upon his knees beseeching the King to let him 
answer the foul calumnies. A fine display. He knows well forgive 
me, Kate that the facts are set down true.' 

'Facts!' the countess said, scornful. 'Truth depends not upon 
facts but on the way they are set forth. My son is well able to 
defend himself!' 

'The King doesn't think so, Madam. He gave your son his hand 
to kiss. Request refused. But, Kate my dear, he raised your husband 
and he turned his back, and on Buckingham's arm he left the 
chamber . . . and Finch kneeling there still and the document lying 
upon the floor/ 

The countess sent him a look of triumph; and I must have 
shown my joy, for he said, very slow, 'The King can't escape by 
turning his back . . . nor Buckingham, neither.' 
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Nor could they. For the thing was carried after them into the 
King's cabinet and there they must read it. 

Even now, as I copy the words quietly, here in my still chamber, 
and all is long, long over, the hand trembles, the heart ail-but stops 
its beat. For there was no mercy in them that wrote 

. . . the principal cause of all evils and dangers we conceive to be 
the excessive power of the Duke of Buckingham and the abuse 
of that power. 

And it went on to submit to the King's excellent Majesty 

whether it be safe for your majesty and for your kingdom to 
continue him in his great offices or in his present place of near- 
ness and counsel about your sacred person . . . 

'They forget the insults offered to that same sacred person!' the 
King laughed . . . and the laughter was sadder than weeping, my 
husband told me later when we were alone together. 'They threaten 
my friends, they'd choose my ministers if they could. They keep 
my revenues from me so that I'm the poorest Bong in Christendom/ 
And then he said and there was amazement in his voice, 'They'd 
clip my wings, the wings of my Right; but, God helping me, we'll 
have no more of that!' 

He fell to silence; and, line by bitter line, read to the end. He 
raised his head then and it was as though the youthfulness were 
blighted in his face. * Signed by both my Houses. I did not bargain 
for that! Well, I am not a man to be frighted nor beat down. Like 
this Parliament I stand by my principles. Let both Houses, let the 
whole country come against me, I will not give way, no, not one 
jot!' 

He was silent for a while and then he said, 1 am a King; and I 
cannot give my conscience up to the direction of others. I see no 
fault in you, Steenie. To abandon you because they demand it, is to 
abandon God that made me a King. He gave me my Divine Right; 
and that Right I must not dare not delegate to others/ 
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The King had refused to accept the Remonstrance; not so the 
people. It was printed and broadcast everywhere; and everywhere 
tongues wagged; no stopping them. 

. . . The King endangers the liberties of a free people. He demands all 
evidence against the Great Beast be destroyed; He seeks to hush the bitter 
tale of error and folly and greed, the bloodshed and the loss. . . . 

Joy in my pregnancy turned sour in the hatred that hung over 
us. I felt it real as the chid I carried, heavier than the child I carried. 
How often have I looked from six-year-old Moll to my baby, 
wondering how soon this hatred would mark their innocence; and 
wondering whether it had not already marked the child in the 
womb. For hatred had taken possession of the whole country. Men 
and women, yes and little children too, ran about screaming their 
wretched riddle. 

Who rules die Kingdom? The King. 
Who rules the King? The Duke. 

Who rules the Duke? The Devil. 

How often have I sat, stopping my ears against the last word 
dragged out into a scream, insulting the quiet night! They were 
beside themselves with hatred, driven mad by hatred. They could 
not get their hands upon my husband, God be praised, but they 
kept their hatred sharp. 

There was the shocking affair of Lambe. They lynched the poor 
wretch for no other reason than that he had once served my 
husband. Of course Lambe's reputation was bad; but then it always 
had been. A poisoner and worse, they said; in league with the 
Devil. But all that was an old tale. He was fashionable, he enjoyed 
high protection; best leave him alone. But whose protection? 
Buckingham's they had whispered lying, and maddened them- 
selves with a name. They had not dared lay finger upon him until 
now. Now hatred made them bold. 

Lambe died not for his wickedness but because they hated 
Buckingham. 

Deserve to die, he did. But such a death no man deserves. For 
they tore the poor wretch to pieces while yet he lived, limb from 
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bloody limb; and, the fearful work done, they took their way 
through the streets, roaring drunk and screaming out their hateful 
doggerel. 

Let Charles and George do what they can, 
The Duke shall die like Doctor Lambe. 

And, until that happy time, they hanged his effigy, burned his 
effigy, quartered his effigy to the tune of their hideous insult; had an 
effigy bowels they would have disembowelled it also. 

My husband was resting upon a day-bed he was a tired man 
these days when first he heard the vicious rhyme. He had his 
answer pat. 

Though Lambe be dead, I'll stand, you'll see, 
I'll smile at them that can but bark at me! 

Smile he said; and he might have said, bite. But though there 
was bitterness in him there was no desire for revenge. He had a 
greatness that could afford to smile. 

We were not safe, it seemed, even in our own chamber. A 
servant, ear flat against the door, heard my husband's rhyme and 
soon all England heard it, too. Smile, would he? They'd prefer the 
bite! It served to whet still further the hatred against him. 

It was sung, shouted, whistled at every corner. In my own house 
I caught the echo. I heard it in my dreams from which I would 
awake with a thumping heart and a face all wet with tears. 

In the midst of the sea of hatred, the King's heart stood firm. 
And for this though he was no friend to me I remember him in 
my prayers. He walked, his arm loving about my lord's shoulder; 
he was restless save when my husband was there; he seemed to 
know no peace save with my husband. It was as though he must 
show all Christendom the love he set upon his friend. 

And the Queen, too, showed a smiling face. Whether at the 
King's command, or out of her own good heart to pleasure him, 
she that had always frowned on Buckingham, now walked with 
him, talked with him, showered her favours upon him. 
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And still insult followed him wherever he went. 

The King's continued love, the Queen's friendship, served only 
to deepen the hatred against him; and this hatred, he tried in vain, 
to sweeten. Purse ail-but empty, he gave up the greater part of his 
high offices. He should have done that long ago two years at the 
least, when they'd attacked him so bitterly at his impeachment. 
Then it might have softened Parliament; but now? Now his offer 
was accepted . . . and no thanks. 

I suppose there was never a man more bitterly charged with 
self-seeking. And yet he sought for himself less than most less 
than Bacon, that great statesman, less than Coke, that great judge. It 
is true that he loved everything handsome about him; but there 
were things he loved better honour and friendship. For consider. 
All his life gifts poured through his hands money and lands, 
houses and jewels, great offices and revenues. And what was left at 
the end but pinching poverty? For whatever he could pawn or sell, 
was pawned or sold for the French wars and no account kept. No 
guessing what the King owed, nor the nation neither. That money 
was never repaid nor, in the absence of accounts could be repaid. 

He was the beloved of two Kings; and he was no angel, being 
mere mortal man. He could be impatient with the old King and 
those times are remembered against him. Yet, for the most part he 
was loving and faithful. And to the young King however men 
may judge of his counsel he never failed in honesty; and his love 
matched his master's. And that is a thing to be said again and again. 

But his family; there was his undoing. He never saw them for 
what they were the stumbling-block in his way. 

These days with hatred all about us, his kindness to me was 
beyond kindness. In all things but one he studied only to know 
my desire. But my heart's one wish that he should not go into 
France, he must refuse. 

*I have no choice. I must wipe out disgrace; with my own 
blood, if need be. Buckingham's wife should know it! And, if she 
know it not, then her father's daughter must tell her so!' And 
when I pressed him further, he said, 1 am God's servant to bear His 
Standard. What will they say of me, if the servant neglect his 
task?' 
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He believed it ... he believed it. Knight errant of God . . , and it 
never occurred to him that Catholic Paris might not welcome the 
Protestant victor, nor the French Queen her husband's conqueror. 
Yet he deceived himself. It was not love of God that drove him but 
love of the Queen of France. 

These days there was not only kindness towards me but a new 
gentleness; a compassion to break the heart. It was as though he 
desired to give me something; and could not give it He loved me 
I must believe it with tenderness; but there was no passion, no 
trembling of the flesh. He needed me, his poor Kate, as a man 
needs bread. But a man needs his dreams, too. 

And the French Queen was his dream. Yes, I am certain that, 
only at the first, did he desire her with the simple desire of a man for 
a woman. It was the love of the spirit with him now and hardly at 
all of flesh a passion of chivalry. You that knew Buckingham with 
his nose for a pretty woman; and you that know her reputation the 
cold coquette may put this down to the nonsense of that fool 
Kate. But you would be wrong. His was a nature that desired some 
one thing to worship something nearer than God, easier to 
understand than God ... a stepping-stone, perhaps, to God Himself. 
Once he had desired her as a man desires a woman; now desire 
had turned to worship. It was the dream he loved and not the 
woman. 

Throughout that hot July, he worked feverishly for his return 
to France; the desire possessed him utterly. Whether pursuing it, he 
lived or died, did not enter into his thoughts . . . though they did 
in mine; they did, dear God in mine! I think it never occurred to 
him that Buckingham could die. 

We had known the nip of poverty before; now we were to 
know its bite. We had lost the revenues of his high ofEces and 
Parliament made no move with the promised money. And no 
money, no war. So now my husband sold and sold again; sold his 
houses and his lands, sold his plate and his jewels mine had gone 
long ago; sold his pictures and his statues gathered from the treasures 
of the world, sold them, not as Gerbier had promised, for thrice the 
money paid, but as always when one is pinched for money for 
less than we had given. We were straitened as never before. I 
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bought no new gown; my petticoats were mended and my shoes 
also. 

But, however poor we might be, there was always money for 
entertaining there had to be! Before my husband left for France 
we gave a farewell supper for the King. There was no stint of fine 
food nor of wine nor of rich clothes, nor of great jewels. And, 
taking my smiling place at the masque that followed, I wondered 
who could guess at the mountain of debts we had no means of 
paying. 

Next day, the King with my husband rode through London to 
see the new ships; and they drove together in an open coach that 
all men might witness the King's unabated love. 

At Deptford, ten new vessels rigged for France, floated upon 
the tide. New ships fruit of my husband's long endeavour. How 
many years since the like had been seen in our land? Our ships had 
been old-fashioned in the Armada days and nothing added till 
now; and these lay upon the water, their patched canvas dirty as 
bats' wings. But the fine new ships spread sails white as the wings 
of angels. Clean ships; not clogged with the dirt, the grease, the 
smells of over a hundred years, that bred disease and vermin. In 
these new ships men might live like men and not like beasts; sea- 
worthy ships where men need not fear slow drowning like rats in 
a trap. 

Those that complain about forced loans holding it a scandal 
that men be taxed without sanction of the law might ask them- 
selves whether it is better that men rot or drown serving their 
country; and whether such men do not deserve a cleaner death? I 
asked my father once and he said, 'It is good sense; but it is not 
good law.' Well, good law or not, there are many that in spite of 
the injuries heaped upon his head declare Buckingham to be the 
architect of our navy. 

That the King was greatly moved by this fair sight there is no 
doubt. For a while he looked in silence; then he said, 'There are 
some that wish these ships and you may perish together. But if you 
die I die!' 

And that, in a way, was true. 
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I SHOULD have known the end was near. The hatred, the pro- 
phecies, the ghostly warnings, the omens and the portents! But 
God is good to pregnant women. We are cushioned, as it were, 
from Fate ... till Fate strike us down. And, even then, though we 
bleed upon the ground, the life within us will not be denied, but 
whips us to rise and bear our burden. And so it was with me. 

Everywhere they were foretelling my husband's death, promis- 
ing his death . . . The Duke shall die . . . shall die. . . . Such things are 
catching. Susan dreamed a dream; such a dream that she awoke, the 
tears running down her cheeks and into her mouth. 

She was driving across a field an empty field when, suddenly, 
the coach stopped. All about her she heard the sound of laughter 
and merry-making; yet, when she put forth her head to enquire the 
reason, the field was empty as the grave. She turned to enquire of 
the coachman but he had disappeared; the postillions also, and every 
servant. She was alone; quite alone in the emptiness. And then, 
above the hateful laughter, she made out voices crazy with joy. 
The Duke is dead . . . antichrist is dead. . . . She arose and wrote to her 
brother at once, beseeching him in the name of Christ to have a 
care. But he only laughed ... as he laughed at every threat of danger 
all his life. 

Then an old servant was driven by the ghost of my husband's 
father to warn him. Of what? It was a thing my lord would never 
repeat. That it came from the lips of the dead is beyond all doubt, 
for the ghost had given a sign from beyond the grave; and it was 
a thing my husband, alone, could know. This time he did not 
laugh. 
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Yet still he gave no sign of fear. So proud, so splendid, how 
should he believe his death was near? And yet, in his heart, I think, 
he did believe it. When the dead themselves speak their warning, 
how should he not believe? 

And now we were for Portsmouth; he for France and we to 
bid him Godspeed. The day we left London he went to say Good- 
bye to Archbishop Laud whom he had raised on high. And then so 
the archbishop told me afterwards the Farewell having been said, 
my husband paused at the door. 'You are near the King/ he said, 
'put him in mind, I beseech you, of my poor wife and my little 
children/ And when the archbishop asked, 'What do you fear, my 
lord?' he answered, 'I fear no man/ And then, added unwilling, 
'But I think I may be killed as much as any man/ And those were 
his last words to his old friend. 

He made no Farewell to the King; Charles would be following 
shortly. But he said Goodbye to his mother; she had been ailing a 
little and elected to remain behind. At least, ill-health was the 
reason she gave, but I fancy she meant to give no countenance to 
the expedition. That her son should flout God with this third 
expedition filled her with terror. She believed all the portents and 
the prophecies and made no secret of it. No man may try God's 
patience too far, she said. 

It was a long Farewell but not a gentle one. Susan, waiting in the 
anteroom, heard the sound of passionate voices and thereafter the 
sound of weeping. Weeping, the indomitable old woman! 'She 
Was trying/ Susan said, 'even at this last moment to keep him at 
home. Dear God, how she tried!' 

So along the Portsmouth Road we went, my husband riding 
ahead; in the great coach Susan Denbigh and myself; and all about 
us our servants for our protection. 

A journey I shall never forget. Along the country roads men 
and women would rise from their work to curse, to threaten; some- 
times a stone would fly, or a clod of earth strike upon the windows; 
and always the cry of antichrist striking upon my Catholic heart 
with fear. And once an old woman ran forward, so that my husband 
must rein in suddenly lest she be trampled beneath his horse. 'God 
save you, my lord/ she said, 'you were good to me once. Turn 
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again, I beg you, in the name of Christ for you'll not leave Ports- 
mouth alive.* Yet 9 when he questioned her and how patiently! 
she knew nothing. Turn, turn was all she said, oh turn. . . . 

'Thank you, Grannie, and God save you!' and he put a gold 
piece into her hand he that had few enough such pieces for his 
own needs. 

Susan's boy begged to change clothes with him; and for that, in 
spite of her talebearing and her foolish tongue, I must love Susan 
all my life. But my lord would not hear of it. I besought him then 
to wear a breastplate, at the least; and Susan also besought him. 
But he laughed. *I am more an antique Roman than . . . than . . . how 
does it go? I forget. But no matter; the Roman spirit isn't dead!' 
And he would not so much as cover the blue riband on his breast. 

We rode into Portsmouth in the early morning August the 
twenty-second it was; but in spite of the hour, the sun already 
blazed upon the town. There was no freshness from the sea, though 
I breathed the salt smell of it. The streets were hung with banners 
and with garlands . . . but there was hatred in the air, and hearts full 
of bitterness where, behind respectable townsfolk, slunk the ragged 
mutineers. 

We were lodged in the High Street, in the house of Captain 
Mason, a pleasant house that received us with welcome and good 
cheer. Yet we could not be cheerful. The long hatred had taken toll 
at last; my husband had lost his easy laughter. 

Within the hour the King arrived at Southwick, a house that 
stands some six miles without the town. My husband set out to 
visit him; and, leaning from my window, I watched him go. 

He did not get beyond the courtyard. It was suddenly black 
with men; a ragged, shrieking mob barred his way, soldiers and 
sailors pitiful enough if one were in the mood for pity clamour- 
ing for pay. 

This was no time for pity. A brown skeleton leaped like an ape 
and hung on to the coach screaming, Kill, kill! And the mob pressed 
inwards in a close circle, watching and cursing but making no other 
move. 

I stood there at the window. I tried to cry out but no sound 
came. There was murder in the man as he swung his cutlass. 
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And then my husband moved. He had leaped from the coach, 
sent the cutlass flying and had the fellow thrust within the house 
before you could rightly see what was happening. And there he 
was, back in the coach, with the coachman whipping up the horses 
so that the mob fell back. And then, seeing their prize gone, they 
turned themselves about to stare upwards at my window and to 
shout their curses. But the house was silent, holding its breath you 
might think , . . and the prisoner fast within. 

A stone flew up cracking against the glass; and then another. 
Susan came in; she closed the wooden shutters and drew the bolts 
across the door. 

'The door will stand/ she said. 'But it's better to be safe than 
sorry!' And together we dragged the great chest and set it against 
the door. 

There, in the shuttered darkness of the August afternoon, we 
heard the thud of stones, the splinter and ring of shattered glass; 
and we thanked God for our stout shutters. We heard the great 
door of the house shudder and tremble against the onslaught of the 
mob; and then a lower window flung up. 'I'll release the prisoner if 
you go quietly and take him with you!' A voice called out; and it 
was the voice of Nicholas, my husband's secretary. 

We heard the lifted voices of the mob a most ugly sound. But 
they were agreeing, God be praised! We heard the bolts below 
drawn, the door crash to immediately and bolted again. The 
prisoner had been released. There was a silence then as though 
they debated some further step. Burn, burn. . . . We caught the 
muttered word and looked from one to another, pale and dumb. 
No wooden shutter would save us then! But a stone or two and a 
curse or two and they were gone. Sweet Mary be praised, they 
were gone. 

My husband was an angry man when he heard the tale and 
bitterly he reproached Nicholas for a coward. But Ned only said, 
'They would have fired the house. Did you wish my lady to smoke 
to death, she and the child she carries?' And he did not speak of his 
own bravery; how, even while he had spoken to the mob, the 
stones flew, cutting him across the eye and carrying away the white 
kerchief, his gage of peace. 
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'The ICing's justice is not to be mocked!* my lord cried out, 1 
must take the fellow again!' 

Mason and Nicholas besought him to leave things be; and I 
added my voice, and Susan also. But he would not listen. And so 
the poor wretch was taken again and tried and sentenced to hang. 

And now the noise within the town had risen and swollen into 
the long low growling of wild beasts. The sky had darkened, too, 
as though it took part with the mutineers; a sky as dark as their 
anger. 

So much anger, so much bitterness could not end here. They 
did not mean their comrade to hang. There would be my very 
bones knew it a dead set at rescue. For the man was, I understood 
it well, a symbol of their wrongs; the sacrifice that must not be 
made. 

And to me, he had become a symbol, also. If he were hanged, 
my husband was lost forever. If he were spared, this one act of mercy 
might make a breach in the hatred that enclosed us; a breach 
through which good-will might come again. Unreasonable with 
my fears, and with my condition, I set my heart on saving the man. 
I implored my husband, on my knees, all clumsy with child as I 
was, to let the fellow go; and when, very gentle, he tried to lift me, 
I would not stir, but cried out, 1 can endure no more ... no more 
fears for you, no more terrors. Let him go! Let him^o! And I beat 
at him with my hands. 

He took my wild hands in his own, saying as to a child, 'But 
it is mutiny . . . and the punishment is death.' 

At the head of the troops, under a sunset sky, he rode . . . and 
the condemned man in their midst. And with them, step by step, 
marched the mob. And, as they neared the gallows, seeing the 
time so short, the growl rose to a roar; and there was a surge from 
the maddened crowd. With naked swords the guards thrust them 
back. Even within the house I heard the screams of wounded 
men. 

I sank down upon the window-seat covering my ears that I 
might not hear; and Susan came and drew the curtains that I might 
not see. The curtains were patterned in red; red flowers how can I 
forget it? For each flower was a flower of blood. And the sun, 
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shining from without, cast flowers of blood upon the walls and 
upon my hands. Blood, I said, blood, and I held out my hands and I 
laughed. I laughed . . . and was amazed when Susan drew forth her 
kerchief and wiped away my tears. 

And there was blood upon my husband when he returned from 
the hanging; blood upon his fine suit and upon his pale cheeks . . . 
and upon his hands. And I prayed, God help me, that the blood was 
his own drawn by a flying stone and not the blood of starving 
wretches. 

A dreadful day; a dreadful night heralding a still more dreadful 
day. 

I lay in bed, the moonlight pouring in through the casement, 
whitening my husband's hair and whitening his face all sharp with 
weariness, until I must thrust a fist into my mouth lest I cry aloud 
that he was dead. 

There was no quiet in the town that night. Drunken cries came 
breaking into the darkness, snatches of drunken tunes, laughter and 
curses. And every time my heart that had a little quieted, shook 
again, so that the child within me leaped with my terror. And, with 
every cry, my husband would start in his sleep and sigh as though 
his heart must break. 

And so the long night dragged on; and the noises never ceased. 
Rather they resolved themselves into one steady sound, the old 
bitter song of Lambe's prophecy . . . the Duke shall die . . . shall 
die. . . . 

And the watch, with deaf ears, left them to sing. 

The Duke shall die. And lying there, I knew my husband 
was awake lying rigid as a dead man. I dared not speak to give him 
some comfort, nor dare I turn to look at him where he lay, eyes 
fixed upon the moonlit ceiling. So we lay there desolate and cold 
and apart as the dead. 

I must have fallen asleep for suddenly dawn was grey in the 
room though the pale moon stared still from the sky. The place 
beside me was empty and I ail-but cried aloud. 

And then I saw him. He was sitting at the table between the 
windows and he was writing; the candle was ail-but spent but still 
he wrote. To whom did he write? To the King, to his mother, his 
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Farewell had been made. His sister, his wife were within the house. 
To whom then? 

I knew. I knew very well. To the proud Queen, the light, 
inconstant Queen that could shake his heart with the unredeemed 
promise of her strange, green eyes. 

I lay very still, my hands pressed against my belly to quiet the 
unborn child; and my heart was broken with its pain because, on this 
last night with me, he thought of her, of her alone. And then fear fell 
upon me, more bitter than pain for success in arms spelt seeing her 
again. And if he were confident, why did he write to her? I knew 
then that the whole weight of dreams and warnings laughed at in 
the light of day, pressed upon him in the small and endless hours. 
And I knew, clear as though I had read his letter, that it was his 
Farewell he was writing. 

I lay there unmoving until he was finished; and all the time I 
looked at him as though this were the last time. I saw him put by 
the pen and carry the letter to his lips that her fingers might touch 
the place his lips had pressed. I heard the sputter of wax, smelt the 
smell of it as he sealed his letter. I heard the long sigh that rose from 
his heart; and then I heard the polished timbers of the floor suck 
against his bare feet; I heard him throw off his bedgown and come 
naked into bed. 

And I knew he lay in the old position upon his back, eyes staring 
upon the ceiling in the ever-widening light. 
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WE LAY unsleeping side by side in the great bed; the last bed 
we should share together, until I joined him in the dark 
earth. I would not let him know I had seen him about his love- 
letter, so I stirred a little as though I had but then awakened. He 
turned to me then, and took me to his naked breast. 

I began, low and halting, to beseech him not to go; and it is a 
strange thing that even then, in the intimacy of our bed and the 
urgency of my need, I could not name him by his baptismal name. 
In all our life together I never called him by that name which is 
writ upon my heart. 

'Rochelle will be your death. It will be your death! Have we 
not heard of this promised death, heard enough and enough? And 
where should you die save at Rochelle?' 

'My honour is bound/ he said. 

'And your heart?' I asked him low and bitter. *Your heart is 
also bound, but not to me . . . not to me.* 

He made no answer and I went on. 'If you love me no longer 
then consider our children. Moll a few months from six and 
needing her father. And George whose age we count, not in years, 
but in months, in months only. And the child that is to come . . / I 
took his hand and laid it upon the child in the womb. 

And when still he answered no word, I cried, 'Who will look 
to the unborn child?* And then, lacking all reason, and bitter with 
my need, I cried out, If you think not for the children that live, 
think then of the child that is dead. Do you think my heart can forget 
that sorrow the sorrow I have borne alone? Must there be no 
comfort for me, no comfort at all?' 
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And then, carried away on the tide of my misery, I was cast 
again into the angers of my childhood, angers long disciplined and 
hidden. 

'You have made my life bitter with your faithlessness, our 
name a byword and a scorn. But this last madness ! All Christendom 
laughs at you; and at me. But not at her, never at her! She knows 
how to feed you full of promises, to keep you at your distance 
yet keep you burning still. She makes a fool of you, your Queen, 
your French Queen. . . / 

He spoke then, low and gentle still. 

'Cast your anger upon me, I deserve it. I deserve it all. But for 
God's love leave her out of this!' 

'God's love is not in this; and you should fear to mention His 
Name.' 

'Yet still I beseech you ' 

'And why? Why?' And I would not be stopped. 'Do you fear 
for her good name? It's late for that, it's over-late; believe it! Men 
have enjoyed her; but she's no kind nor giving love'r. She's cold 
and niggardly of love. She'll sell if the price be high enough. 
She'll buy what she fancies if the price be low enough. You, she 
may well fancy but you cost too high! She's no mind to pay for 
you with disgrace ... or with death. 

'But what may come to her, I care not; nor for myself my 
grief, my shame. It's for you I care, for you I fear; and for my 
children that take one step towards your Queen you leave 
fatherless. Yes, set but one foot in France and you die. The French 
King has sworn it; and the Cardinal has sworn it. And you will not 
die glorious, but meanly ... a mean death. It is foretold. Your 
father's ghost foretold it; your sister's dream foretold it; Lambe, 
dying horribly, foretold it. Death at the hand of the assassin, the 
assassin, the assassin. . . .' 

'The assassin is yourself. You slay me with your tongue and 
with your tears,' he said; and struck me to the heart. For, in all the 
years of our marriage, I had made him no reproaches, knowing 
well that bitter words would but harden him, that was helpless in 
his own nature. I had endured it all the whispers about my lady 
Salisbury, my lady Carlisle and the hosts of his mistresses all the 
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scandals here in England I had endured; and the Spanish scandals I 
had endured; and the French scandal also, earning for myself the 
name of fool Well, wise or foolish, it was all one; and I would 
endure it no more. 

Yet, even while I chid him, I knew it was all useless. The 
plans made, the Fleet ready, the Farewells said, how could he go 
back on the given word? How cover himself with such disgrace 
that the Bang, even, must turn away his eyes? 

I saw that clear. Had he turned to me then, given me his promise, 
I must, myself, have urged him to go. For he was not a man to live 
with shame; rot must have set in to dim the fair places of his soul. 
And more; I knew as I lay there, I must tell him to go with my bless- 
ing. But I could not speak. And, while I lay there, tormented, he 
turned and spoke. 

'My love, there was never a wife so good, so full of sweet 
charity. You have forgiven and forgiven till ninety times nine. And 
I fear I greatly fear that, being the thing I am, you must go on 
forgiving. For, do what I will, I can be no other than myself a 
man that deserves not so great a jewel. So you must forgive me, 
Kate, until the tale be told.' And he seemed to break his heart upon 
a sigh. And then he said, It's all but dawn and we must sleep.' And 
when I protested that sleep I could not, he said, 'Then I will lie 
awake also . . . but I had rather sleep. There's much to do; too 
much!' And the breath of his sighing stirred the hair upon my 
forehead. 

I must have slept again for I awoke to sunlight upon my face 
warm as lover's hands; the room was gay with it. A golden, 
summer's day. . . . August twenty-third, in the year of Grace 
sixteen hundred and twenty-eight. 

The place beside me was empty; my husband was already about 
his business. I remember how I yawned and stretched, coming from 
my bed. I stood by the window and looked out upon a day clear as 
crystal and as bright. Down in the quiet yard a cart moved slowly 
off; a maid bent her capped head over the step she was scrubbing, 
her red hands busy about the soap-sud lace. I heard the hiss and 
whistle as an ostler rubbed down a mare, her chestnut skin giving 
back its hidden fire to the sunlight. Sparrows hopped and pounced, 
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doves cooed; from somewhere came the gentle sound of the latest 
love-song. Impossible to believe that from this window yesterday I 
had looked into this same yard black with a screaming mob all 
blind with hate, had seen a man dragged away to the gallows. 

It was like some ugly dream. Now I was awake . . . and my 
heart was comforted. 

I moved about the room feeling the summer light and warmth 
upon my naked skin. I would not ring for my woman; it was 
pleasant to be for this little while my own mistress. I had the same 
feeling of life lying open before me when, as a child, I had risen 
from my cot at Belvoir, tip-toeing lest I wake my nurse and break 
the wonder of the morning. 

I tipped the pitcher into the ewer and sponged my hands and 
face; I wrapped a fresh bedgown about me; it was a clear print 
with small blue flowers . . . forgetmenots. Forgetmenot! It was hung 
with bunches of lover's knots in yellow . . . but now the flowers 
and the love-knots are stained and puckered with blood. 

I sat myself down at the table where he had sat my dear love 
a few short hours ago. I took up my comb and drew it through my 
hair. I felt the curls spring forth from under it, shining and crisp; 
and I tied them back with a yellow riband. I took up the mirror. In 
spite of my griefs I looked hair loose and cotton gown little 
more than a girl; youth is resilient and I was scarce twenty-three. 
Yet I felt old; older than my years. I had borne three children and I 
carried yet another; I had lost one child to my constant sorrow. For 
eight years I had walked the slippery ways of a court; and for most 
of these years I had lived with danger danger to my husband. 
These things do not make for a youthful heart, but God be praised, 
they had not marked my face. 

That face I studied now; the face that had partnered the hand- 
somest man in Christendom. 

It was pale from lack of sleep and sorrow; and heavy beneath 
the eyes. But the eyes themselves were dark and clear true eyes, the 
old King had said; dark, too, the curls ringing the white forehead. 
I had long lost the pretty carnation of my youth; and the bones 
stood out over-sharp; but the cheeks would round a little when the 
child was born. 
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Yet my face, I must suppose, was well enough . . . a face a man 
could never weary to look at . . . you re well enough for the eye that sees. 
Old James had said that, too. And while I pouted that one must 
look for my charms with a candle, he had said, No beauty, Kate, but 
quality; generations of breeding the Villiers have it not. And it is the 
thing that lasts. And that compliment had not pleased me, neither, see- 
ing that he denied me beauty to match against glorious Buckingham. 

Now in this earnest study of my face I found the compliment a 
thing to treasure. For beauty goes swiftly over, but quality remains. 
And I thanked God for the wearing quality of such looks as He had 
seen fit to give me. Let the Queen of France be what she was with 
her golden beauty and the strange look of her unfocussed eyes, I 
was his wife and the mother of his children . . . and even now I 
carried his child beneath my heart. 

Forgive . . . forgive to the end of the tale. Yes, \ would forgive, 
forgive to the end. 

And I did not know even then, at that last minute, that the end 
of the tale was already told. No, I did not know not even when I 
heard it the wild, wild cry; and the silence that followed as 
though the world had died. 

I tried to move and could not move. I sat there staring into the 
mirror at the forgetmenots and ribands of my gown. Why did I 
tremble sitting there all sick with my fear? The cry, the wild cry as 
of the soul forcing its way in agony through the bleeding flesh, 
what had that to do with me? 

And then I heard other sounds the small aimless sounds of 
commotion a running up stairs and down; voices calling out this 
thing and that and every voice heavy with its news. A knocking 
fell upon my door; and still I could not move while it beat out a 
message upon my heart. The knocking came yet more urgent; and 
then I heard my name . . . and did not know the voice for Susan's; 
it was the voice of all the lamentation of the world. 

I cannot remember rising from my chair nor crossing the 
room; but I remember the door-knob slipping from my hand so 
that I must try and try again. ... I remember that. And, all the 
time, the voice I did not know cried softly, Kate, Kate . . . and I did 
not know a name could hold so much of sorrow in the world, 
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The door-knob moved at last; the door came open. Susan stood 
there full-dressed. I needed not her stricken face to tell me my news. 
She took me by the hand and we ran together along the gallery 
that looks down upon the lower room. 



He lay there, the blood running from his breast and staining the 
gay bedgown; and the eyes, the dark blue eyes were open . . . they 
were wide open. 

And even then I did not know he was dead ... I did not know. 

A surgeon, a surgeon. My voice came out in a whisper, repeating 
the useless word, repeating it again and again. I saw the faint shake 
of Susan's head. I looked again. I saw the blood running dark from 
his mouth and down the white, white chin; I saw his brother Kit 
reach out a hand and shut the eyes the eyes that would smile at 
me never again. And then I heard a cry in the place where I stood, 
the cry of a beast that is robbed of its mate, a cry that circled and 
echoed and came back to me where I stood . . . and I did not know 
it was myself that cried. 

And suddenly I was struggling; struggling with Susan, beating 
her off with my frantic hands. I was clawing at the balcony; I was 
wrenching myself from her restraining arms. The floor of the room 
beneath swung up to meet me, the table with its burden swung up 
to meet me . . . and then, the darkness. 
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I WE NT down into the darkness, and in the darkness awoke; and 
the loss that had been with me in those dark hours lay upon me 
like a great stone. I lay there, unseeing, unhearing, unmoving, like 
the dead in the grave; but my heart was alive and suffering; and my 
mind was alive and suffering, wandering back to the thing I knew 
had happened but could not remember . . . and everything was 
emptiness and desolation and pain. And, when at last, my eyes 
recognized daylight and the faces about me, missing the one face I 
longed for, and dared not ask for, lest I precipitate disaster my mind 
had forgotten, but which my heart remembered in fears and in 
dreams, I lay unable to weep nor to take any comfort so that they 
feared for my life and for the child in the womb. 

My husband's mother came; and when I saw her ravaged into 
a cruel picture of herself, the bold, high look forever gone an old 
woman at the last then mind as well as heart knew its tragedy and 
I turned my face to the wall. But still I could not weep. She be- 
sought me to take courage for his sake that would have wished his 
child to live; and the mother of his children, also. My father 
came bringing my stepmother that I had not seen for many years; 
and she, laying aside her never-forgotten grief, was tender to 
me with the love she had shown her own children in their 
sickness. 

But nothing could rouse me nor bring the releasing tears until 

they led in my children; and, looking upon those two that were 

their father in little and were now fatherless, it was as though they 

held a torch to my naked heart and I was burnt alive with its pain; 
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and the tears came at last. They rolled down my cheeks and soaked 
into the stuff of my bedgown and now, if I would, I could not 
stay them. 

I know not why, when we are all frozen with our grief, we 
cannot weep. Some dark wisdom tells us that tears melt the ice and 
pain comes pouring through our body and there's no living with 
it. But still we live, weeping that we are not dead but alive; and to 
the living is our first debt. 

And so I allowed them to wipe away the tears and to wash me 
and feed me; and then to dress me, and to do with me what they 
would. And when I was strong enough, my father told me the 
story, the bloody story of my husband's death. John Felton and I 
write that name as quiet as though it were not the name of him that 
put out the light of the world for me held himself appointed by 
his strange God to kill the man whose crimes were set forth for all 
to read; that Remonstrance had done bloodier work than ever 
Parliament had dreamed. 

A poor young man, this Felton; a soldier, half-crazed with 
hunger, having, like many another, for months received no pay. 
And wounded in his pride, having been passed over in his pro- 
motion; and wounded in the flesh, too; his right hand crippled in 
the French wars useless for fighting and for working, alike. 
Hungry and crippled and most desperately hurt in this pride; and a 
Puritan, also, drawing no comfort from his sour religion. So, 
reading that most wicked Remonstrance, his crazed mind took his 
private wrongs to be the wrongs of England. It was then he heard 
God whispering in his ear. There are some that call our Catholic 
Faith priest-ridden. But is it not better a man should listen to God 
through the voice of his priest; and not believe he hears for himself 
God whispering? Had this poor creature listened to his priest, my 
husband had not come to his cruel end; nor he that killed him, 
neither. 

So poor a young man, so very poor he had walked the whole 
hard way from London to Portsmouth in his pitiful shoes; and, 
within his ragged sleeve the knife. And, into his left pocket he 
had sewn the sheath that he might draw with the one hand, seeing 
the other was useless. 



A poor cheap knife; a poor cheap creature. Yet they took away 
the life of glorious Buckingham. 

The sands were running out for both of them as he tramped his 
crazy way; and, when the hour struck at last, and those two met, in 
all the world were no two men so different the one, Fortune's 
golden darling; the other her spurned cur. 

My husband, fresh-shaved and curled, had gone to his break- 
fast. He was debonair and gay he had just heard La Rochelle had 
been relieved, and that there was now plenty of food within the 
town. De Soubise, come from France to implore instant help for 
the starving Rochellais, cried out, 'A trick, a trick! Yes, they eat in 
La Rochelle! But what do they eat? Grass and boiled leather!' 

'Why, man, there's meat; there's meat in plenty! 9 My husband 
was laughing and waving his despatch. 

'Then sheep and goats have wings to fly!' the Frenchman 
retorted, bitter. 

'Have no fear, friend, we sail with the tide. We'll see soon 
enough which of us is right.' 

My husband was laughing still, my father said, 'A man gay as a 
lark. A good way to die! 

'He finished his breakfast and rose from the table. In the door- 
way he stopped to speak with one of his officers Fryer, I think 
they call him. Fryer pulled back the curtain that his general might 
go through, and then turned to finish the conversation. There 
they stood, Fryer back to the door and facing Buckingham, both of 
them chatting and enjoying the good news. 

'And then it was that a hand reached over Fryer's shoulder; and 
then it was that the knife struck. 

'Buckingham stood there looking surprised. Then, Villain, he 
said very gently. His hand went to his breast to pull out the knife . . . 
and it was then he cried out. He took a step forward and fell. Tom 
Wentworth ran to him and half-carried him back to his chair. Then 
the blood came out of his mouth. He fell across the table and . . / 

My father let fall his hands. 

I nodded, all blinded with the tears that came so easy now. It 
was that cry I had heard, fingering the love-knots of my gown in 
my empty chamber my forever empty chamber. 



'They thought, at first, he was ill,' my father said. 'No-one 
knew what had happened the whole thing was over in a flash. 
Then they saw the broken knife and the blood from the wound; 
yet even then they were hopeful. And then they saw the blood from 
his mouth . . . and there was no more hope. The rest you know/ 

Yes, I knew. I had fought, straggling to throw myself over the 
balcony into the room where he lay. It was not in my mind to kill 
myself; I am, I hope, too earnest a Christian to take away my life, 
though that life be worthless to me. I know not, I think, what I did. 
There was nothing clear in my mind save that he lay there and I 
must get to him. 

And even then I did not know he was dead. It was afterwards 
when I, myself, lay like the dead, there fell upon me unspeakable 
desolation. For my father came whispering in my ear to soften the 
full shock of awakening. So strange a thing! The ear did not hear 
nor the eye see; yet the heart took his message and I came to myself 
with full knowledge though not yet with full understanding of 
my loss. 

But when I took up my life again, the life of every day, the 
desolation sharpened, knowing there would be no more love 
between us nor any anger, nor any forgiveness. And I thanked 
God that we had parted in gentleness and loving kindness. And, 
whatever sorrow life may yet bring, for that I will thank Him all 
the days of my life. 

And now, for the first time, I thought of the King and asked of 
the King. 

'He had the news at once Hippesley went galloping!' my 
father said. 'It was early and the King at his prayers. He listened 
and he gave no sign . . .' 

'He'll find another friend!' I cried out, wild. 'But where will 
my children find their father again; or I, my husband?' 

My father looked at me, his face all thin with pity and did not 
remind me that God looks to the widow and the orphan; that was 
a comfort I could not have taken then. He only said, 'Is it wrong 
for a man to offer his first duty to God? Who remembers God, 
God will remember. The chaplain would have stopped the service 
but the King shook his head and remained on his knees. He was 
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white about the mouth, Hippesley says; and that whiteness which 
he could not forbid was all the sign he gave. At last, prayers being 
finished, he rose and went to his chamber. And there remained; for 
three days and three nights shut fast within, neither eating nor 
drinking and no man seeing his face. But that face, when he came 
forth again, told its tale.' 

'And the . . . man?' I could not bring myself to name him 
murderer. There was never a man so living, so free of his laughter, as 
my husband. What had that dark word to do with him? 

'They found him in the kitchen standing very still. He had not 
run away nor tried to save himself. I think he did not want to save 
himself. There he stood, very patient, waiting to be taken. They 
knew him at once a stranger and hatless; they'd found his hat 
the hat that told all. He could have gone clear. In all the turmoil he 
could have walked out of the house and no man the wiser. But 
there he stood waiting to be taken. 

'Stanford ran at him with his sword; but he, smiling, opened 
his shirt to the blow. Then two that were with Stanford held him 
back crying out, Let him die the death he deserves.' 

I stood there turning over my father's tale. 'The hat?' I said at 
last. 'The hat that told all?' 

'His name was writ inside; his name . . . and the message/ 

'The . . . message? 

My father nodded. 

'What did it say? Tell me. I must know. I must know I 9 and I 
beat my hands together. And then, God knows how, but I knew he 
had it with him. 

'Give it to me.' I held out my hands and they were shaking. 

He would have denied the truth but I compelled him. 

My insides twisted as I took the thing, knowing it had come 
from that bloody hand to me. I looked at the writing tight- 
locked, cramped and crabbed handwriting of a lunatic. I forced 
myself to read. 

The man is cowardly, base and deserves neither the name of 
gentleman nor soldier that will not sacrifice his life for the 
honour of God, the safety of his King and of his country . . . 
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There was more of it; but I could read no further. The paper 
jigged madly before my eyes. My father caught me as I fell. 

That crumpled paper, with the tiny holes where it had been 
stitched to the hatband, is in my casket along with the letters from 
those two Kings that loved my lord; and with them my own 
letters to him which he kept, all of them even the one wherein I 
so bitterly upbraided him. And these, together with his letters back 
to me, are all my wealth; other riches I have none. 

So he was taken, the poor wretch. For I think of him now, not 
as a murderer, but as a most unhappy creature driven to a deed at 
which he himself wept and shuddered and cried aloud to God for 
His forgiveness. That he was no true murderer is clearly shown; for 
there was an uprightness in him and a great courage. Questioned 
day and night, hungry and sleeping upon his feet for they pre- 
vented him from food and sleep yet he would name no man in 
the matter. The plan was his own; by him contrived and carried 
out. By him and him alone. Yes, he had courage, this poor fool, 
this honest Jack. 

The King ordered the full range of torture the law had once 
allowed and allowed no more. His rage, being denied, was frighten- 
ing. A strange man, this King, burnt by his own cold fires; grave 
and courteous, gentle even . . . and a hidden cruelty at the heart of 
him. 

'And who can blame him?' my husband's mother asked, weep- 
ing her easy tears the tears of an old woman. 'A thousand, 
thousand deaths are too good for the wretch that killed my 
son.' 

'No torment can bring him back again/ I said. 'Nor would he 
wish torment for any creature, let the crime be what it may. The 
man that offends against the law of God and man must die, he 
would have said. But the death must be the death the law pre- 
scribes, a reasonable death he would have said that, too.' 

'What reasonable death for him that put out the light; my 
son's light and mine . . . and mine?' And she wailed aloud, rocking 
herself backwards and forwards. 
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For two long months the poor creature lay in prison before 
ever he came to his trial; but the spirit of God worked in him. He 
that feared not torment nor death of the body feared death of the 
soul and feared it greatly. Being condemned, he begged that the 
hand that had taken away a man's life be struck from his arm before 
ever he went to his hanging. And day and night besought God 
with his tears. To me he wrote from his prison imploring me to 
forgive him. And I forgave him. How would it help anything to 
refuse him, seeing that the light had already been put out? And for 
this forgiving the King never forgave me. 

After the first shock of my lord's death, the country went mad 
with joy fireworks and bonfires, songs and torches . . . and the 
madman a hero. 

We carried my dear love to York House, that great house he 
had coveted from Francis Bacon and in which we could seldom 
afford to live; and there he lay in state while the whole world 
passed by as though he had been a King those few that had loved 
him; and the many that had hated him looking for the last time 
upon his face. And outside the house, crowds stood day-long and 
night-long, too, shouting their insults. 

'The King sets his heart upon a kingly funeral,' my husband's 
mother nodded her grey head death had cast mourning ashes 
upon its bold brightness. 'Yes, finer by far than that for the old 
ICing P She smiled her satisfaction; she had grown a little childish 
these days. 

'No/ I cried out. 'Beseech the King, Madam, I pray you, 
beseech the King!* And my father nodded. He feared as I feared 
a mob maddened by sumptuous spending on hated Buckingham. 

'Jealous, jealous. The whole world, jealous!' she cried and 
rocked herself backwards and forwards. 'The King will not 
listen, he will not listen; he has a faithful heart. He's made his 
plans, summoned the heralds, approved the cost. Forty thousand 
pounds!' And she was almost happy. 

'His credit's pledged to the hilt. And the Army and Navy still 
unpaid,' he told her gently. 

But, 'Forty thousand pounds!' was all she said, 'forty thousand 
pounds! Praise God, you'll never move the King/ 
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My father set out his argument before the King the one most 
like to move him. 

'A funeral is but a few hours 9 show; a monument lasts forever. 
Let the King erect a monument, that those to come may see the 
manner of man Buckingham was; and the love the Bang set upon 
his friend.' 

And, at the last, the King, most unwilling, put by the plan. 

We buried my dear lord, not from York House where his 
body had lain, but, very secretly, from Wallingford House, carry- 
ing his hearse in the dark night. Yet, even then, the coffin was 
empty, lest the mob crazed by their base excitements, do sacrilege 
upon it. He lay, my dear love, already in his last resting-place. 

'So poor a funeral!* His mother wept and could not stay her 
weeping. She wept less for the death of her son than for the poverty 
of his funeral. I took her shaking hand in mine and said nothing. I 
doubt she would have understood. 

Yes, it was a most poor funeral. A handful of mourners humbly 
walking in the dark night; and, in their midst, the empty coffin 
borne upon their shoulders; and a few soldiers marching, arms not 
reversed as should have been, but at the ready. No fine coaches nor 
riderless horses led; no weeping widow leading her orphaned 
children . . . and no King. Once more he was shut in with his grief. 
But though the hour was late and the night dark and the procession 
humble, there were guards all the way to Westminster lest, at the 
last, sacrilege be done. And, all the time, I knelt within my chamber 
and I prayed not for his soul, God forgive me but that the pro- 
cession be not set upon by a lewd mob. 

A strange, obscure burying for so glorious a man! But he lies 
in the chapel of King Henry VII, where only Kings lie sleeping 
. . . would to God he were lying in my bed! 

The poor madman was hero. Crowds surrounded his prison 
singing their obscene ballads of praise. And when he went to his 
hanging there were flowers thrown before him and there were 
cheers and there were tears and even his gaolers wept. God bless 
thee, little David, an old woman cried. ... It was as though they 
hanged a saint. 

And here is a strange thing. As the sad procession moved on to 
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Tyburn that November day, the weather that had been bright, 
darkened; and before they reached the tree they were soaked 
through . . . though there are some to swear the chained man in 
their midst went dry. And when the act of justice was done at the 
last, thunder rolled and lightning flashed . . . and there were many 
to speak of another execution long, long ago; and of a storm that 
broke over a darkened city. 



And now it was December. Cold winter; but my heart colder 
still. 

How I lived through the days I do not know . . . except that 
God is kind to pregnant women, lending them a strength they 
have not in themselves. And, in the early year, my son was born. A 
true Manners by his looks; and I named him Francis for my father, 
and for the little brother that was dead . . . and a little for Fran that 
was far away. 

And now the King would have raised the monument, but my 
lord Treasurer prevented him. There was no money but no 
mention was made of that! 'What would Christendom say of you, 
sir, if you set up a monument to your friend so late dead, and 
none, as yet, to your father your father and your King, buried 
this long while?' my lord asked and won the King upon a point of 
niceness. 

And so it was left to me, his wife, as was fitting. But it took six 
full years, for I was very poor. Our jewels had long been pledged, 
though some the King had redeemed and returned to me. But 
there were above sixty thousand pounds of debts incurred for the 
French wars, alone; and other debts, besides. And, as many of these 
as I might, I paid, my father helping me. But from the King 
nothing; nothing except those few jewels. No record, he says; 
neither receipt nor bill. And that is true. But that vast sums were 
spent on his account, he knows well. A most strange man, the King, 
that will load any man with gifts, let him but speak well of 
Buckingham, yes, even the meanest flatterer. But Buckingham's 
wife? Let her manage as she can! My dear lord, though he left 
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others rich and rich, indeed his mother, his brothers and his 
sister left me most poor. 

But I pinched and I borrowed, though I never begged; and 
sometimes the work halted for lack of funds, and sometimes the 
money scraped together, God knows how! the work went 
forward. And now, at the last, it is finished; a sight worth the 
seeing, and a fit memorial for so glorious a man. 

It is a great statue of my husband in all his beauty and all his 
glory, wearing his duke's crown. And, upon the base, I had them 
set down his virtues and his titles and his honours and the high 
offices he held; and with them, these words that Sir William 
Davenant has writ, 

Gone is the Pilot of the State, 
The court's bright star, the clergy's Advocate, 
The poet's brightest Theme, the lover's Flame, 
The soldier's Glory, mighty Buckingham. 

But I know well the infamous words they sing and the tune 
they whistle everywhere. 

If idle traveller ask, Who lieth here? 

Let the Duke's tomb this inscription bear 

Paint Rhe and Cadiz, make French and Spaniard laugh, 

Mix England's shame and there's his epitaph. 

The verse is a barb to draw blood from the heart; because 
there's truth in it. French and Spaniard did laugh at him; Rhe was 
disaster; Cadiz covered us with shame. Two faces to one truth. 
Strange . . . strange! 

And so I find myself thinking of that life of his, at once so rich 
and glorious and yet so empty; of the fawners and the flatterers 
and the few, few friends. And I think of his noble spirit and of the 
flaws, too. I consider his amazing courage at Rhe; and I set beside it 
the cowardice at Rhe that caused him to cast away so many lives 
for to fear being thought a coward is surely the coward's fear. And 
I remember faithlessness to friends in the midst of loyalty; and 
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loyalty to me, liis wife, in the midst of faithlessness. And the mass of 
his contradictions beyond my understanding break upon me that 
had thought I knew him; and I am left with but one sure piece of 
knowledge I loved him. 

And, so thinking, I take up my pen and I watch my hand 
writing, writing of itself, so it seems. And I look at the words I 
have written, the strange words; and these, too, shall be carved 
upon his monument. . . . The Enigma of the World. 
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POST SCRIPTUM 



IF T were a poet or a maker of plays I would end my tale here at 
the high point of tragedy. But I am a plain woman and as 
honest as may be and life does not come to an end though the 
chief player has left the stage; the lesser ones are left, still to play 
out their parts. 

And so I speak of them, coming first to the King and the Queen. 

My husband, dying, brought more good to his friend than ever 
in his life. That is a hard thing to say; but so it was, and I must write 
the truth. 

The Bang came from his chamber after the burying, all heavy 
with his grief; and there came to meet him his Queen, all the 
warmth of her youth and all the kindness of her love about her. 
And the shadow that had stood between them being gone, those 
two drew close. And she, that had thought never to bear a child, 
conceived. Within eight weeks of my husband's death the Queen 
was pregnant and that says enough, I think. The same day that 
saw the infant's birth, saw also, alas, his death. But other children 
have followed quickly, strong children and fair. And so Bucking- 
ham that had the King's heart being dead, the King and Queen 
entered into their inheritance. 

My husband's mother that had been stricken into sudden old 
age never again recovered her proud spirit. Within the year she 
was dead and I mourned her truly. She sold honour and kindness, 
truth and justice; but she never sold her God the God whom she 
had found late. And I think He wiped out her faults and gave that 
restless spirit peace. 

And now for Fran that I love above all women. 

My husband's anger pursuing, she had fled her dreadful 
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penance unperformed to Clun where, for a little, she lived in 
peace with her lover and her child. 

But peace is not for Fran. Where her quick spirit moves, trouble 
forever springs. And so my husband and his mother being dead 
who was left to persecute her? And back she came to London. 

But there was one she had reckoned without. The Bang. By his 
command she was thrust into prison there to remain until she had 
performed that eight-year-old penance. Again the scene was set for 
her public shaming and again no penitent. 

Ah, Fran! She deserves a book to herself. Surely no lady ever 
met with so many adventures. For she broke prison and fled to 
France with her child. She is the fashion in Paris and the darling of 
the whole court. Yet she longs to be home again; and her husband, 
poor Purbeck that loves her so faithfully, is beseeching the King for 
her pardon. And because he was brother to beloved Steenie, it is 
likely the King will relent. 

I pray so; for I am a lonely creature. My father is frail and stirs 
little from Belvoir. And friends will not adventure themselves too 
near not even Olive; nor can I blame her. With her growing 
family she looked to advance, not to set back her husband; for still 
the old jealousy rides the King, and I am in his black books. 

But I care nothing as long as I keep my children; yet I have no 
quiet mind for I am taken with the constant fear that I shall lose 
them and not without reason. The King covets them for their 
father's sake. 

Moll is thirteen and beautiful; though she carries herself with a 
pretty pride, she has kept the kindness of her childhood. I think of 
her father's joy in Ids fairy child and grieve that, in this life, he will 
see her no more. My son George is going on for eight; a tender age 
to bear the weight of Buckingham's great name. He is a handsome 
child but wild and wilful, lacking a father's guidance. He is one to 
lie and storm his way to the thing he desires; and cares not who 
may suffer. But Francis that was born in my sorrow is my comfort 
and my joy. 

And comfort I need that am lonely and very poor. I desire 
wealth not for my own sake; but to bring up my boys as their 
father's sons. And I long to pay the whole of my husband's debts. 
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My father is good; he has settled many a heavy account; but more 
reveal themselves daily. Only dire necessity would make me hold 
out my hand to him and, hard though times may be, I am not yet 
come to that! No, I am content to pinch and pare and bear my 
loneliness as I may so I keep my children. And for that reason I 
must not find comfort where all may find it with God. For the 
King watches and waits. Let me return openly to the faith of my 
fathers a recusant and I know well what he will do. And so, 
without my dear love and without my God, I must content myself 
as I may. 

And now I am come to the end of my tale. There are some 
that execrate great Buckingham still, being blinded by his faults 
and their own jealousy; and there are others that cannot see the 
man for the glory. And so I set down my story that all Christendom 
may know him for what he was neither the Great Beast that 
Parliament named him; nor the Saint the old King thought him. 
He was a man with some faults and many gifts. When all is said a 
man. Today the great memorial was set up and there is no more to 
say. 

And so I add the date, August, in the year of Grace sixteen 
hundred and thirty-five. And I put down my pen and I close the 
book. 



A year has gone by since I wrote those last words; and I open my 
book again to add a postscript. 

I write these words not in London nor in Burleigh, nor yet in 
New Hall, nor in any house I once knew. I write in Antrim which 
is in Ireland where the rain falls gently and the sun shines soft as 
through tears . . . and that shining is the right way for me. 

For I am wed again. Full thirty and no beauty and wed again! 
And there is no person in Christendom more surprised than I. 

There are not lacking those to censure me. One year she sets up a 
memorial to her first husband and the next, she takes a second! Well, 
that's true; but it is not the whole truth. It is seven years since my 
husband died. Seven full years. 

Those days while the monument was abuilding I came not 
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at all to court, having neither heart nor wherewithal; and being 
unsure of my welcome. I lived for the most part at Burleigh with 
my children in one wing of the great house and glad I was to 
wear out my shabby clothes where no eye could see. I came some- 
times to London to confer with Gerbier about the memorial; and 
then I lived at Wallingford House as at Burleigh, in a couple of 
rooms and entertained not at all 

I was surprised, therefore, when my lord the Earl of Antrim 
came to pay his respects and to offer his help for once more the 
work was at a standstill. Of all those that might have offered and 
did not offer he was the last I might have expected. I knew him 
hardly at all. The court has its own degrees and he came not within 
my husband's shining orbit. Our eyes had met in friendly fashion, a 
few pleasant words had been exchanged and that was all. So now I 
received him with courtesy and refused his offer. 

The memorial had been two years abuilding when this man of 
surprises offered for my hand. And No was my answer. 

It was an answer he would not take; and for his sake, as well as 
my own, I must reason with him. Why should this comely man, 
well-found and esteemed, offer for poor Kate that had had her 
day? It was a question not easy for a woman to ask and yet I asked 
it. I was but twenty-five, yet I had, it seemed, been long aliving. 

'I am neither young nor handsome nor wise; and I am very 
poor. And I am out of favour with the King. You will advance 
yourself nothing by this offer. Indeed, my lord, were it to become 
known, you would earn the Bang's anger. You have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain.' 

'Do you take advancement to be a man's chief hope?' he asked 
very grave. 'They have taught you in a hard school! I want no 
advancement. And, for the King's anger I care not this!' And he 
snapped his fingers. 'So I have nothing to lose. And, what have I to 
gain? Oh, Kate, Kate ' and his Irish warmth did not boggle at 
the name Buckingham had used so seldom. 'What but yourself 
that you are too modest to value? You are sweet, Kate; quick in 
your loving and in your forgiving. And you are wise, also, being 
quiet in your sorrows and in your joys . . . yet shining in your joys. 
Handsome you are not; but you are beautiful. . . .' 



Beautiful I had to smile at that, though the smile was wry. And 
I remembered again that the old King had promised the years 
would grind me into beauty. Well, the years had done their worst 
and I could find little beauty in my peaked face. 

1 loved your face, Kate, that first moment I saw you; though 
I love it better now. I remember you when you first came to the 
court a little girl dragged at the tail of a comet/ 

'It was the sun/ I said. 'And it burnt my heart to a cinder/ 

'Your heart's no cinder, Kate! Though they should burn it in 
the fire God between us and evil your heart's so young, so fresh, 
it could not burn/ 

I turned my head lest he should see my tears. And then, 'You 
are a poet, so it seems, my lord/ I said lamely. 

If I were, then all men should know your worth/ he said. 'But 
I'm a plain man that speaks the truth. And the truth is this I loved 
you in that first moment; I loved you then as a father might love 
his child fifteen is still a child, though the child be a bride. And 
how innocent that child in the old man's court! In the midst of 
lewdness you were pure a child that saw things clear and liked not 
what it saw. Yet you endured it all with gentleness and with 
dignity/ 

'Maybe I had an eye to the main chance, my lord?' And I held 
my breath for his answer. 

It came on a burst of laughter. 

'To what main chance? You had a glorious position and an 
honourable name a name more honoured than the name of 
Buckingham; an older name, a good Catholic name/ 

And then, before I could forbid him, he had taken both my 
hands and kept them within his own. He said, my hands still held, 
'You are not a woman for the court though there's not a court in 
Christendom would not be sweeter for you. You are for the home, 
Kate, to bless your husband and to bring up your children in the 
true Faith and there lies your duty. And so, Kate, you must come 
to my house in Ireland where there is peace and love; and freedom 
to worship as you will/ 

That was a thing to shake the heart; but still I took my hands 
away, denying him. 



He said, 'There's nothing can change a true Catholic heart, 
not though you bow within the House of Rimmon till your knees 
be worn with kneeling. And there's danger in it, too! Tongues 
have wagged and still do wag doubting your honesty to the 
English Church. And who can blame them seeing all men know 
how the heart hankers for the God of one's childhood? 

'For my own part, I am weary of the laws constraining men 
of the true Faith. This King of ours is a man bitter to cross in any 
matter; but most of all in the matter of worship. I am not a man to 
deny my God. Yet, I will not lay myself in the way of ruin and 
disgrace, if I may with honour escape them. So I am for my own 
country and my own house, where a man may kneel to his God in 
peace.' 

I looked at him, so goodly a man, upright and steadfast. He had 
moved my heart; but it was not enough, it was not enough. How 
should I comfort my heart with a rushlight, I that had lived in the 
light of the sun? And so I shook my head and I let him go ... 
but afterwards I wept for loneliness within my chamber. 

My lord of Antrim went not into Ireland. And though I came 
not to the court, he sought me out; and he would not take No for 
his answer. And yet still it must be No. I could not take a second 
husband whose first had been a King among men. 

And so the third year went by and the fourth. And each year it 
was harder to say No. For we cannot go on living at the high peak 
of pain; and, though grief endure, it is a gnawing and not a bleeding 
pain. It is forever there; but it is a background sorrow, for do what 
we will, life goes on and that's the truth of it. But still I must 
refuse. There were my memories; and there were my children. 

And so we come to the sixth year since my husband died and I 
was thirty. The memorial was finished and stood, very glorious, in 
its place. It had been consecrated with prayers and with tears in the 
presence of the King and Queen and the whole court. And, when it 
was all over, and I home again, my loneliness was beyond all 
bearing; and I wandered about the dismantled rooms upon which 
his glory had shone, weeping and wringing my hands. 

That night I looked for my lord of Antrim but he came not; 
nor the next day, nor the next. And I would not admit to my own 
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heart how I waited for the sound of his footfall, the sound of his 
voice. But nothing broke the emptiness; and loneliness was like a 
sickness upon me. 

That summer I spent at Belvoir. And there, in the house of my 
childhood, loneliness pressed threefold; and the laughter of my 
children could not drive it away. 

And then, to torment myself further, as one bites upon an 
aching tooth, I must needs ride over to Brokesby, that house I had 
gone avisiting long ago a visit that was to change my whole life. 
For there my lord of Buckingham came to my chamber and had 
mercy upon a child and left me a virgin . . . though not even my 
own father believed it. And, as I took that self-same way, and the 
road unwound before me, it seemed as though my whole life 
unwound also; and I was so deep in my dreaming that more than 
once the groom must take the reins and lead the mare. 

The housekeeper came to greet me, all aflutter that I had sent no 
word, but I set her aside and took myself to the chamber where I 
had lain that night; and my love for him that had been my lord and 
my heart's love swept over me and I threw myself upon the bed 
and wept. 

Maybe I slept there, my face all wet with tears . . . maybe it was 
no dreaming. 

He stood before me, my husband, not with blood running 
from his mouth and breast, and grizzled hair all dark with the 
sweat of his anguish; but young and debonair as I had first known 
him. 

'Foolish Kate,' he said, 'waste not the rest of your life; you have 
wasted over-much already. Seven long years wasted upon me that 
was not worthy of you!* 

'Never was so kind a husband!' I cried out, repeating the words 
I had so often said, so often written. He shook his dark head. 
'Would God it were true! And, if it were? If it were? I am out of the 
body; and what use a husband be he never so kind, without a 
body?' And I saw the laughter in his eyes. 

'And memories?' I cried out. 'Are memories nothing, nothing 
at all?' 

'They are something,' he said. 'But life is to be lived, not 
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dreamed away. So marry again, Kate, if not for your own sake, my 
heart, then for the children. Soon Moll must marry and how shall 
you furnish her bridal? And George goes about like a poor man's 
son, my little Frank, also. Out-of-elbow both like their father 
before them, until a King mended his fortunes and his clothes. And 
God forbid my sons' clothes be mended at that cost! 

'But that is not the worst of it. New clothes may be bought 
when your fortunes mend, but learning never! I know that to 
my cost, that lacked learning my lifelong. Take Antrim, Kate, he's 
a good fellow that will be a father to your children and a husband 
to yourself. Take your chance of happiness before it flies/ 

'He will come no more/ I said. 

'He will come again; but I never! And this, sweet Kate, is 
Goodbye. 9 He bent his mouth to mine as in the old days; but it was 
not warm. It was cold, grave-cold, and I lay there chilled to the 
bone and crying upon my bed. 

I went back to Burleigh and dream or no dream knew I had 
been a fool to refuse the good man that would have looked to my 
children and taken me from my loneliness. And, if I could not love 
him with that passion I had known, there was warmth in me for 
him and there was kindness and a great respect. 

So when he stood before me again, catching me of a morning 
in my shabby gown and loving me all the more for my need, what 
could I answer at the last but Yes'? 

And so I married him; and in his gentleness have learnt what it 
means to be cherished. Here there are willing hands and loving 
hearts; and the very servants serve me with a kindness I have never 
known. 

When the King heard of this marriage of mine, his anger was 
terrible; and the more to be feared since no word was spoken. But 
he took my children from me ... he took my children. I was not 
fit for their nurture. And my crime? After seven years, seven long 
years of loneliness and poverty, I have married again. But the 
crime is not mine; it is his the King's that has long coveted 
them for their father's sake. 

Well, Moll is fourteen and soon to wed; and I know that when 
she passes from the hands of the King into the hands of her husband, 
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we shall meet again. There is too much love between us for me to 
doubt it. 

For George, I cannot say. He is still so young; eight years old 
and a difficult child. He is his father all over again, not only in his 
handsome looks, but in his ways, being proud and impetuous and 
extravagant. And I fear the King will spoil him, I fear it greatly. 

But Frank. He is a Manners; and very like those small brothers 
that died long ago, being sturdy and sensible, honest and kind. He 
is the joy of my father's declining years, so I am told for the 
children are allowed to visit at Belvoir, if I be not there. 

My husband swears he will have my children back for me; but I 
know the King will return them never. I live a sweet life here, 
save that I lack my children and long for my children. I love the 
gentle rain-washed country; I love the gentle hearts and gentle 
voices about me; and, most of all, I love my husband a quiet 
love and deep. 

I am thirty-one; and that seems old indeed to me that married 
my lord of Buckingham when I was fifteen, and have known so 
many sorrows. But I am not beyond the age of child-bearing; and 
God willing, I shall hold a child in my arms once more. 

*I am the woman that was scorched by the sun, burnt by the 
sun,' I told my husband once. 

'We burn the heath that new life spring again/ he said. 'So you, 
my love, shall grow into life and blossom again. 1 

And to that I say Amen. 
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scandal of his love affairs are well known 
to history. But the devotion and loyalty 
of his wife, the charming Catherine 
Manners, has never been told. The great 
heiress in England, she was compromised 
into marrying him at the tender age of 
fifteenand never regretted it, though 
she found heartache in plenty. 

Hilda Lewis has written a novel of 
great richness and power. Through these 
pages troop pathetic James I and his ill- 
fated son Charles; enchanting Henrietta 

Maria and that honey-colored beauty 

m 
Anne, Queen of France; sinister Gon- 

domar and even more sinister Richelieu 
a legion of the most fascinating char- 
acters in history. Keeping faithfully to 
facts, Hilda Lewis brings color, excite- 
ment and the vitality of truth into the 
turbulent story of Catherine Manners 
and George Villiers. 
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